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PREFACE. 



The following work is condensed from the 
Author's larger History of the Umted States for 
the Use of Schools and Academies. In reducing 
the quantity of matter to such a compass as will 
place die volume within the reach of the common 
schools, no pains have been spared to preserve all 
that is essential to a clear and comprehensive 
history of the country. No event of importance, 
noticed in the larger history, is passed over in this, 
although many of the minor details are considerably 
condensed ; and some circumstances and observa- 
tions having a comparatively unimportant bearing 
on the main story, are entirely omitted. 

The Author's design in accomplishing the 
condensation of his former work, has been to 
furnish the common schools of the country with a 
history, in a cheap and convenient form, which 
would be complete and sufficient for the purposes 
of sound instruction, not only in the plan and ar- 
rangement, but in the amount of solid information 
which it should comprise. How far he may have 
succeeded in this attempt it remains for the friends 

of popular education to determine. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 



CHAPTER L 

To Christopher Colninhiis belongs the glory of haying 
made the first discovery of the western world. At a time 
when geographi^il science had lonff slept in Europe, 
when mstant voyages were rare, and discorerers were 
few, timid, and ignorant, this extraordinary man formed 
the noble design of crossing the Atlantic Ocean in search 
of new regions. His opinion, that snch an enterprise 
would be attended wiUi snccess, was not unsupported by 
plausible ftcts and reasonings. Though, in the fifteenta 
century, the information of geographers was incorrect as 
well as scanty, certain obserrations had been recorded 
which supported his theory. Fnnn itk» form of the earth's 
shadow on the moon in an eclipse, it had been inferred 
that its shape was fflobnlar ; ana tolerably accurate ideas 
had been conceiyed of its magnitude. It was, therefore, 
apparent that Europe, Asia, mA. Africa could occupy but 
a small portion of its sur&ce, and it seemed highly im* 
raobable that the remaining portion was one yast ocean. 
Trarellers in the east had reported that Asia extended 
very fax in that direction, and the rotundity of the earth 
being known, it was inferred tint the East Indies might 
be reached by holding a course directly west from Europe. 

These reasonings were not unsupported by striking 
facts. Pieces of wood, nicely canred, and apparently 
borne from a hs country, had been thrown on the western 

, Who wu the diwovaer of Americal— What lad faim to the uadertaJL 
log f— What frctf mpported hie 9plnloiiM t 
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coast of the Madeiras. A tree of an unknown species 
had heen takea out of the ocean near the Azores ; and 
the bodies of two men, of strange colour and unusual ap- 
pearance, had been found upon tne coast. 

From these circumstances Columbus inferred the exisW 
ence of the regions which he afterwards discoyered, and 
the possibility of reaching them by sailing to the west 

At this period the favourite object of discoyery was a 
passage to the East Indies by sea. To find a shorter and 
more direct route to these regions, than that around Afirica, 
was the immediate object of Columbus in proposing to 
undertake a yoyage oi discoyery. llie ricn returns of 
oriental commerce formed the chief inducement which 
he urged upon those soyereigns, to whom he submitted 
his project, with a yiew to gain their support and patroi^ 
age. 

He first applied to the goyemment of Genoa, his native 
(jountry ; but here his ofier was rejected* probably in coi^ 
sequence of the decline of commercial enterprise amoni 
tne Genoese. He then made application to King John IT 
of Portugal, a monarch who had liberally encourage 
voyages of discovery. Here he met with no better su(y 
oess, and he left the country in disgust. It was about 
this period that he despatched his brother, Bartholomew 
Columbus, to England, for the purpose of gaining tiie 
piatronage of Henry VII in support of his project. The 
yoyage, however, was attended with so much delay, that 
that sovereign was not enabled to complete his arrange- 
ments, and make known his favouraole disposition to 
Christopher Columbus, until the discovery had actually 
been effected. 

Disappointed in his applications to other courts, Coluno- 
bus, in 1486, applied to that of Spain. The sovereigns 
of this country, Ferdinand and Isabella, were at that Urns 
engaged in expelling the Moore from Granada, their last 
stronghold on the peninsula ; and it was not until the war 
was terminated that Columbus was enabled to obtain a 
favourable hearing. 

The representations of tils friends, Quintanilla and St. 
Angel, and the favourable state of the kingdom, just freed 

What was the grand object of discovery in Columbus*# time t— What 

was Columbus's immediate object 1— To whom did he first apply ?— With 

what success ?— To whom next 1— Who was sent to En glan d I^What 

if— To whom did Columbus next apply l-^What was the 

ire his firiends atcourt) 
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from the last remoant of the Moorish inyadera, afforded 
prevailing motives with the queen for engaging Colum- 
0U8 in her service on his own terms. A fleet was ordered 
to he fitted out from the port of Palos. It consisted of 
three vessels of inconsiderahle size, such as would by no 
means be deemed suitable for a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic at the present day. The]r were victualled for twelve 
months, and had on board ninety mariners, with several 

Erivate adventurers and servants; amounting in all to on« 
undred and twenty ]>ersons. 

It was on the morning of the 3d of August, 1492, that 
Columbus set sail from the harbour of Palos, in the Santa 
Maria, tbe largest vessel of his squadron. The others 
were called the Pinta and the Nina: the former con^ 
manded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and the latter by ViiH 
cent YaneiK Pinzon, his brother. On the 6th of August 
they came in sight of the Canaries. Among these island 
they were detamed more than three weeks, endeavouring 
to procure another vessel to supply the place of the Fmta, 
which had suffered some injury m her rudder. The Pinta 
was finally repaired, and on the 6th of September, Colum- 
bus set sail from Gomera, one of the Canaries, and began 
his voyage on the unknown deep. 

On the 13th of September, the squadron was distant 
nearly 200 leagues from the most westerly of the Canarie& 
Here the magnetic needle was observed to vary from its 
direction towards the polar star, a phenomenon which 
had not before been observed; and which, of course, 
filled the mariners with alarm, since it appeared to with- 
draw from them their only guide upon the pathless oceaik 
Columbus was by no means disheartened by this appear- 
ance. He invented a plausible reason for it ; and suc- 
ceeded in reconciling his crew to their further progress. 
Their discontent, however, speedily broke forth anew, 
and all the self-possession and address of the admiral 
were scarcely sufficient to preserve his ascendency and 
ensure the completion of his voyage. 

When their patience was nearly exhausted, the signs 
of land began to appear. The water had become moss 
shallow ; flocks of strange birds were observed ; a cik» 
riously vnrought staff* was taken up by the men of ths 

What wu their tvccMi 1— Describe Coknnbin^ outfit.— Where wat 
he detained f— Where was he on the 13th of September 1— What alarmed 
the crew 1— How were thejr reconciled to hit further p rogr o w V— Whtt 
fcUowed 1— What eigne of land appeared f 
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Pinta ; and wee^s were seen floatini; in the water, cf a 
kind different from any which were known to the tot- 
agera. Dorinff the night of the lllh of Octoher, a lignt 
waa obaerved by Colnmbns himaelf, at a distance, moYing 
as if carried by some fisherman or traveller. 

This last appearance was considered by him as dedsiv^ 
eridence of land ; and, moreover, that the' land was inl^ 
bited. They continued their course till two o'clock In 
the morning, when a gun from the Pinta gave the signal 
that land was in sight It prored to be one of the Bahama 
islands. 

On the morning of the 12th of October, ColumboSi 
richly attired in scarlet, and bearing the royal standazd, 
entered his own boat, accompanied by the other coo^ 
menders in their boats, and landing on the island took 
possession of it on behalf of the Clastllian sovereignsi 
giving it the name of San Salvador. 

The island was called, by the inhabitants, Gnanahank 
It is one of the Bahama group, and is distant about 3000 
miles from the most westerly of the Canaries. Columb^ 
afterwards discovered and touched at other islands in the 
same group, and also added the extensive islands of Cuba 
and Hispanioia to the possessions of the Spanish sove- 
reigns, before completinff his first voyage. All tfaea» 
newly discovered lands he supposed, conformably to tiia 
theory which he had adopted, to be at no mat oistanoe 
from India; and as they bad oeen reachea by a western 
passage, they were called the West Indies. Even when 
the increase of geographical science had discovered ^ 
error, the name was retained, and it is continued to the 
present day. 

Columbus's return to Spain was hailed with aodam^ 
tions of joy. His journey from Palos to Baroelonat 
VKhere he was to meet the sovereigns, was a perfect tii- 
amph, and his reception by Ferdinand and Isabella was 
Attended with marks of fiivour and condescension propoi^ 
ooned to the magnitude and importance of his services. 

Columbus aftfflwards undertook several voyages to the 
New World, planted colonies, and built cities and forts. 
In his third voyage, he visited the continent of America, 

Who am nw the lii^f— When V- When did ColuidDiif lend in Um 
IVew World 9— What waa the island called V- Wheieliiit V- What othw 
iiieoTerlee did Colmnbae make in hie ftnt Tojige f— What ie the orifin 
ef the name Wui itdhtt^Bem wu Ooltunbiie ncelTed in Spaml 
What wai done br Colmnlme in Ue Mdveqiieia vograceif— Who floN 
'•— w»ed the conkmni of AoMrica » • . 



and landed at ^ffoent places on Ae coasts of Paiia and 
Comana. Bat hia diacovnj of the contineDt had been 
anticipBted by en Bn^iah YOjager, Cabot, ad will hei»- 
afier ba lelated. 

Ameri^ Vei^acd, a FlorentiDe gentlonan, who had 
sailed with ColoiubnB, TJiited the eontiitent aoma yean 
aflerwardB ; and published an accoQat of hia expedition, - 
SO plaasibly written as to lead hia oontemporaiies to the . 
BuppoBitioD that he was &a led diaoorerar. Tbe conti- 
nent, in conseqiwnce, leeeiTed the appdlation of America; 
M what period ia not well asoettauwd. Although we 
caimol bnt n^et th« in}nBtiea of diia proeMdiiu;, vrtiioh 
depriTea Colmnbos of anhonootBo nobly earned, jet the 
conaent of all nations has given the name a Banclim, 
which it were Tain to diapote or diar^ard. 

It was the lot of Columbus to receiTe injostjca and 
Bc^lect in letnrn for the greatest benefits. He was de- 

SriTod of the rewards and nonoors promised him by Fe> 
ioaod and Isabella, SQperaeded in tlie goTenuDeot of dw 
colony which he had founded, and sent home in chains 
fiom the New World which he had 'fbond for Caatile 
and LeoD ;' and, sftei having attracted the admiiatioa and 
applause of the whole oiTiliied world by the Imlliancy 
(fnis achierements, he was sofiered to die in compaiaUTe 
poTCTtj and neglect 
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CHAPTEH II. 

■ORTH AMIRICA DISCOTKRED AND 81TTLED. ' 

Although Col^mbas discoyered the New World, he 
was not the first nayigator who reached the Americar 
continent This was the achievement of John Cabot and 
his son Sebastian ; who conducted an e3q)edition of five 
ships, under a commission from Henry Vil, of England, 
to search for unknown islands and countries, and take 
possession of ^em in the king^ name. The expedition 
was fitted out from Bristol, in cSngland, and reached the 
American continent, probably in 56 degrees of noith latl* 
tude, on the ooast ot Labrador, June 14th, 1497, nearly 
fourteen months before Columbus, on his third yoyage^ 
came in sight of the main land. 

If the right of discoyery be valid, a point which it hi 
hardly worth while to discuss here, England had certainly 
the best right of any of the nations of Europe to plant 
colonies in North America. Her claim, however, was 
warmly disputed by Spain, Portugal and France. 

The Cabots ma({e another voyage to North America in 
1498, and explored the coast as tar south as Maryland; 
and Sebastian Cabot, who, on account of his nautical skill 
and enterprise, was called the Great Seaman, sailed, in 
1517, up the straits and bay which afterwards received 
the name of Hudson, until he reached the latitude of 
sixty-seven and a half degrees, expecting to find a north- 
west passage to India. A mutiny of his crew compelled 
him to return. 

The Portuguese, who at this period were very active 
in prosecuting distant voyages of discovery, fitted out an 
expedition under Caspar Cortereal. He explored the 
coast for 600 miles, as lar to the north as the 50th degree, 
and brought off upwards of 50 Indians, whom he sold as 
slaves on his return. (1501.) 

The French were among the early voyagers to North 
America. The banks of Newfoundland were visited by 
their fishermen as early as 1504, and in 1523 John Vena- 

What Is Mdd of the Cabots 1--Wbeii did they discoTer the contioent 
of America ?— Wliat nations disputed the claim of England to the di(^ 
coTfry of North America 1— What was done br the Cabots in 1496 ?— ftr 
Sebastian in 15171— What was done by the Foniunie8e7<-Wben1—I» 
Ae French 1- When! 



«ani, H Florentine, was gent on a voysge of discoreir by 
Francia I. He explored the Amehcen coaat from Noivt 
Caiolina to Nova Bcolia, and held fnendly inleiconisa 
with the naliTes. The French claimB to Iheii American 
lenitories weie founded upon hia diacoTeriea. 

Another expedition, nnder Jsmee Carrier, was fitted 
(wt in 1534, and the enlf and river of St, Lawrence were 
vtsiled, many of the narboura and ialands explored, and 
the country declared a French terriloTj. The next year, 
Caitier aaUcd up the Sl Lawrence a^n, and diacovered 
md named the ielaud of Montreal. He passed the winter 
in Canada, and in the Bpriog erei^ted a cross wiUi a shield 
upon it, bearing the anns of Fiance, and an inacription 
declaring Francis 1 to be the sovereign of the teirilory ; 
to which he D;ave the name of New Prance- 
In 1540, l^ancia de la Boqne, Lord of Roberval, ob 
lained from Francis 1 a comoiisaion to plant a colony in 
America, giving him a vieerov's authority over the terri- 
tories and islands on the gulf aod river St. Lawrence. 
Curier waa, at the same time, commissioned as captain 
general and chief pilot of the expedition, with anthority 
to raise recmits for the colony tirom the prisons of France, 
a circumstance by no means favooiable to the peiraanence [ 
of the proposed settlement. These leaders were rather ' 
too independent of each other, They did not even depart ' 
^om Europe in company- Cartier left France in May, 
1G4I, sailed up the St, Lawrence, built a fort near where 
Quebec was subsequently founded, passed the winlei 

DeKriM BoberrBl ukl Cuticrf upedHhuu, 
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there, and leturned in JmiOf IMS. Abont the thne of 
his retarn, Roberval, with a colony, anived in Canada, 
or Norimbega, as it was then sometimes tenned, remained 
till the next year, and then abandoned his vice-royalty 
and return^ home^ He afterwards sailed again for 
Canada, but is supposed to haye perished on the sea. 

The civil wars ot France prevented any further attempts 
at colonisation in America till 1598, when the Marquis 
de la Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, formed a temporaiy 
settlement on the ble of Sable. His colony had been 
peopled by sweeping the prisons of France ; and it was 
of very short duration. 

In 1603, an expedition was fitted out by a company of 
merchants of Rouen, and placed under the commana of 
Samuel Champlain, an able and enterprising officer, who 
* became the fiather of the French settlements in Canada.'* 
On his first expedition, he made cosiderable ffeographical 
researches, observed carefully the nature oi the climate 
and soil, and the character or the natives ; and selected 
the position of the future capital of the province. 

Alter he returned to France, a charter was granted to 
De Monte to setde Acadia, under which name was in- 
,oluded au the country firom the 40th to the 46th degree 
of north latitude. His expedition left France in 1604 in 
two ships ; and, after their arrival in Nova Scotia, Pou* 
trincourt, one of the leaders who accompanied De Monts, 
made choice of the spot where Annapolis now stands as 
the site of a settlement, to which he gave the name of 
Port Royal. De Monts settled on the island of St. Croix, 
at the mouth of the river of the same name, but afterwards 
abandoned this situation and removed to Port Royal, 
which was the first permanent French settlement made 
in North America* p605.) Three years afterwards 
(1608) Champlain, acting in the service of a private con^ 
pany of merchants, occupied the^te of the city of Quebec 
oy raising some cottages and clearing a few acres of land. 
He afterwards took a part in the Indian wars, sailed up 
the river Sorel, and explored the lake which now bears 
his name. To his enterprise and courage the French 
were indebted for their colonies in this country.* 

De la Roche i.— What is iaid of Champlain I—Uib fint ezpediiion f~- 
De Monts ?— What waa included in Acadia 1— Where was the fint per 
roanent French settlement in Nwth America made 1— When l—Bj 
whom 9— When was Quebec settled 1 

^Bancroft. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE SPAJEOAADB TiJOE POBBIMIOM Or fliORIDA. 

As the Spaniards had been the first nation to attempt 
the discoyery of this New World, so they were the most 
enterprising and adventurous in Iheir endeayours to con- 
quer and colonize its extensive and fertile countries. The 
history of their warlike achievements in Mexico and Pern 
presents examples of the most heroic bravery and perse- 
verance, darkened by many shadows of avarice and injus- 
tice, llie whole nation seems to have been fired vnth the 
spirit of foreign adventure, and the New World was Uae 
grand theatre Tor its display. 

Previous to the expeaitions of Cortes and Pizano, Flo- 
rida had been discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon. This 
adventurer had accompamed Columbus in his second 
voyage ; and afterwards had been successively appointed 
governor of the eastern province of Hisnaniola, and of 
Porto Rico. When he had been displaced from the 
government of the latter island, in consequence of the 
paramount claims of Columbus's family, he fitted out an 
expedition with the romantic design of searching for a 
country in which, according to information received from 
the Caribs, there was a fountain whose waters imparted 
to those who bathed in them the gif^ of perpetual you&« 
Having sailed about among the Bahamas and touched at 
several of them, in pursuit of this fairy land, he at length, 
(March 27, 1513,) came in sight of the continent. As 
this discovery was made on Easter Sunday, which the 
Spaniards call Pascua Florida, the land was called Flo- 
rida. Its verdant forests and magnificent flowering aloes 
may have afforded another reason for assigning it this 
name. 

It was not till the 8th of April that he vras able to efifect 
a landing in the latitude of thir^ degrees and eight mi- 
nutes, a uttle to the north of St. Augustine. He claimed 
the teiritoiy for Spain, remained some weeks exploring 

Who were the earlieot EuioDean lettlezs in the New World V- Who 
WM Juan Fence de Leonf—Where had he Benredl— Under what 
leader 1—For what porpcee did he fit out an expedition 1— What coontiy 
did hediscoTer?— what was the origin of its name f— When did he 
land ?— For whom did he claim the coantxy ? 

a* 
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the coast, and then returned to Porto Rico, leaving a part 
of his company in the newly discoyered country. 

The King of Spain rewarded him with the government 
of Florida, on condition that he should conquer and colo 
nise it This he attempted in 1531, hut was resisted witii 
great fury hy the Indians, who killed many of his follow- 
ers, drove the survivers to their ships, and compelled him 
to relinquish the enterprise. . Ponce de.Leon himself was 
wounded with an arrow, and died shortly after his return 
•o Cuha. 

In 1510, the southern coast of the United States was 
partially explored by Grijalva ; and in 1520, Lucas Yaa- 
ques de Ayllon fitted out two slave ships, from St. Do- 
mingo, visited the coast of South Carolina, then called 
Ghicora, discovered the Gonxbahee river, to which th^ 
name of the Jordan was given ; and finally, having d^ 
coyed a large number of the Indians on board his diips, 
set sail with them for St. Domingo, leaving behind the 
most determined purpose of revenge among the injured 
natives. 

His soyereign rewarded this atrocious enterprise by ap- 
pointing Ayllon to the concjuest of Chicora. In attempt- 
ing this, he lost one of his ships and a great number of 
his men ; who were killed by the natives in revenge for 
former wrongs. He was finally compelled to relinquish 
his undertaking. 

In 1526, Pamphilo de Narvaez, the same officer who 
had been sent by Velasquez to supersede Cortez in 
Mexico, attempted the conquest of Florida. This expe- 
dition was signally disastrous. The Spaniards landed 
near Appalachee bay, marched into the interior, and spent 
six months, in various hardships and conflicts with the 
Indians, and at last found their way back to the sea shore, 
somewhere near the bay of Pensacola. Here they fitted 
out boats, and embarKing were shipwrecked near the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Only four or five out of three 
'hundred reached Mexico to tell tne story of their disasters. 
These men gave such flatterinjg accounts of the riches of 
the country, that their suffenngs by no means deterred 
others from attempting its subjugation. 

The next Spanish adventurer on the shores of the 

On what condition was he made |[OYeraar 1— What prevented his te« 
tainine the countrv ?— What was his fate 1— What was done by Grt- 
jalva T— When 1— By Ayllon?— When?— How was he rewarded ?— what 
was his success f— What was attempted by Narvaez ?— When T— D&> 
scribe his expedition.— How many of nis 300 men survived f 



United Slates was terdinana de Soto, a highiT diBtin- 

Sished officer, who had Hhaied the ^ory ana wealth 
tained bj Pizarro JD the conqupst of Peru. Returning 
to Spain skbt the most brilliant auccesB in that country, 
he demaDded of Chailes T to conquer Florida at his own 
cost; and received from that monaicn a commiBBion fof 
that puTpose, together with the governtneDt of Cuba. 
[153f.). 

Multitudes of adventurers flocked to his standard. Ex< 
peetation had been raised to the greatest hdght by the 
esaeserated accounta of the wealth of Florida j and men 
of alT classes sold their possemions in Spain lo fit them- 
selves out foi a conquest which promised to oatshine 
Ihoae of Menco and Pern, in the brilliancj of its results. 

Soto selected six hundred of the choicest men foi hb 
companions, end sailed U> Cuba. (153S.) Here he was 
joined by other adventurers, and having completed his 



preparations, he embarked for Florida in May, 1539 
Uavin? arrived in the bay of Spiritu Saoto, he sent back 
most of his ships to Havanna, and commenced his march 
into the interior — a march which has no parallel in the 
history of advenmre. Fired by the eitample of theit 
countrymen in the more southern regions, the Spaniards 
advanced as if to certain conqueBt and wealth. They 
were abundanlly supplied with provisions and munitions 
a[ war, horses mr the cavalry, and blood hounds for bunt- 
Who wu Ferdinand de Sena t-UDder whom liid he iPTvedl— In wksl 
cninlrr 1— Wbal did hs otTer u Chailei V t-How nunf advnnluivn 
leumpanLed him 1— Whwi did benil 1— When did he Uuil7— Dncribs 
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ing the natiYes ; and their numbers exceeded those of the 
armies which had conquered Mexico and Peru. But they 
were destined for a far different fate. Their grand error, 
the pursuit of gold, wad the source of endless disasters 
atid sufieriilgs. 

Their wand^ngs and waurs with the natives lasted four 
years, during which they lost their gallant commander, 
who found a grave in the Mississippi, of which great river 
ne was the aiscoverer. He haa peeA the soul of the 
enterprise; and when he had perished, the remnant of his 
followers were only anxious for a safe passage to their 
countrymen. Under the conduct of Moscoso, their new 
leader, they attempted to reach Mexico, and marched 300 
miles westward from the Mississippi. But the Red river 
was swollen so as to present an impassable barrier to 
their further progress, and they we^e compelled to return 
and prepare boats for passing down the Mississippi to 
the gulf of Mexico— an undertaking of great difficulty and 
danger, which was not accomplish^ until July 18th, 
1543. 'Fifty days afterwards the remnant of Soto^s 
splendid company of adventurers, now reduced to 311 in 
number, arrived at the province of Panuco in Mexico. 

Thus far the Spaniards, although they claimed the 
whole coast of the United States under tiie name of Flo- 
rida, had not effected a single settlement on the soil. For 
some years afler Soto's failure the design seems to have 
been abandoned ; until an attempt of the French to esta- 
blish a oolony in Florida awakened the jealousy of the 
Spaniards, an^ brought them forward once more, to revive 
and make good their claim to the land which had cost 
them so much blood and treasure. 

Gaspar de Coligny, admiral of France, conceived the 
design of establishins a colony of French Protestants in 
America, which should afford a refuge to those who were 
persecuted for their religious opinions, during the civil 
wars with which his country was disturbed ia the reign 
of Charles IX. He obtained a commission for this pur- 

Sose from the king ; and intnisted the e3q[>edition to John 
'ibault, who sail^ with a squadron in rebuary, 1563. 
Having arrived on the coast of Florida in tne latitude 
of St. Auffustine, Ribault explored the coast, discovered 
the river St. Johns, which he called the river of May, and 

What was his error 1— What course did his foUoweri take 1— Undei 
what commander 1— What caused their return 7— How did they reacb 
Mexico 7— When 1— How many of tiie Spaniards suryived 7— what na 
tian next attempted the settlement of Florida ? 
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visited Port Sojral entrance, near Beanfoit, and havrng 
lefi! a. colony oi 36 j>er8on8 at a fort 'which he named 
Carolina in hononr or GharlM IX, be returned to France 
The eiTil wan in that kingnom being revived, no rein- 
<brcements were sent out to the coIod j, and it was speed 
dy abandoned. 

On the vetoMi of peace (1664) Coligny was enabled t» 
send out a nevr expedition under Landonniere, an able and 
intelltgent commandor, who arrived on the coast of Florida 
In June, began a settlement on the river May, and erected 
a new Fort Carolina, many leagues to the south of its 
predecessor. Here they had to encounter the usual hard* 
ships and privations of settlers in a new country^ till 
December of the same year, when a part of the colonists, 
under pietence of escaping from famine, obtained permis- 
sion from Laudonniere to e<}uip two vessels and sail for 
Mexico. But instead of doing so, they began to capture 
Sjpanish vessels. They were taken and punished, as 
pirates. 

When the colony vras nearly exhausted by the scarcity 
of food, relief vrasDroogfat by the fleet of Sir John Haw- 
kins, vdio furnished a supply of provisions, and made the 
offer of one of his vessels to convey the F^rench to their 
own country. Just as theiy were preparing to embark, 
Ribanlt amved vfrith a reinforcement and ample supplies 
of every kind. 

The colony had now a Mt prospect of ultimate success. 
But it had been planted in a territory to which the Spanish 
had a prior claim, which, although dormant, was by no 
means extinct. An expedition was soon fitted out for the 
occupation of Florida ; and its departure from Spain was 
liastened by the report, that the country was already in 
possession of a company of settlers doubly obnoxious to 
the Spaniards on account of their nation and their religion. 
Thffv were not only Frenchmen, but Protestants. 

This expedition, commanded by Pedro Melendez, came 
in sight of the Florida shore in August, 1565. A few 
days afterwards Melendez discovered and named the har- 
bour of St. Augustine, and learned llie position of Uie 
Prench. Before attacking them, he landed at St. Augus- 
tme and took possession of the continent in the name of 

Where did Admiral Goligny plant a colony 1— When 1— What occa 
fioned Its failure ?— Where did Laudonniere malie a settlement ?— 
What was done by a part of the settlera ?— Who relieved the colony l~' 
What did he offer to the French 1— Who threatened its ejctinction 1— 
When did Melendez arrive f— What town did he found ? 
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tbc King of S]>ain, and laid the foundation of the town 
This mterestinff event took place on the 8th of September. 
1565; more than forty years before the settlement of 
Jamestown in Virginia. St. Augustine can, therefoxe, 
boast a higher antiquity than the Ancient Dominion. 

Meanwhile the French, having learned the arrival of 
the enemies, nearly all abandoned the settlement on the 
liver May, embarked in their fleet, and were shipwrecked 
on the coast. The remnant were attacked and massacred 
by the Spaniards, who, in honour of the saint on whose 
festival the victory had been obtained, gave the river May 
the name of St. Matheo, or St. Matthew. Those French- 
men who had survived the shipwreck of the fleet, surren- 
dered to Melendez on a promise of safety ; but they were 
nearly all put to death, many of them were hung on gib 
bets with tne inscription over their heads, ' Not as French 
mei^ hut 08 FroiesiantsJ* A few Catholics were saved 
from the massacre. After thus extirpating the French 
colony, die Spaniards sailed for their native country, leav- 
ing a force in possession of the settlement. 

As the French government took no measures for punbh- 
ing this aggression, Dominic de Gourgues, a French ofll- 
oer of some distinction, fitted out an expedition of three 
ships and one hundred and fifty men at his own cost, 
(1568,) for the express purpose of avenging his murdered 
countrymen. He surprised the forts on the river St. 
Matheo, and captured a considerable number of prisoners, 
who were forthwith hanged upon trees with the inscriptioii 
over their heads, ^Idp not this as unto Spaniards or mari" 
nerSj but as unto traitora^ robbers^ and murderers,* He then 
embarked without attempting to keep possession of his 
conquest. His acts were disavowed by ^e French go- 
vernment, and the Spaniards continued to hold the colony. 

Thus it appears, that up to the year 1568, the Spaniards 
were the only nation holding possessions within tne terri- 
tory at present belonginpr to the United States. It was 
nearly lorty years after this t^at England began the set- 
tlement of Virginia. 

What is said of it ?— How were the Trench colonists treated ty Jttelei^ 
d0s 1— How was this revenged 1— By whom f • 
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CHAPTER IT. 

BNaLAJm ATTKMPTB TO COLONISB TBI UNITED 8TATIJI* 

The fisheries of Newfoundland appear to have been 
▼isited frequently, if not annually, by the Eniflish as well 
as the French navigators, during {he early part of the 
sixteenth century ; and both nations cherished the design 
of founding colonies in North America. We have already 
shown that Nova Scotia was settled by the French in 
1605, and Canada in 1608. 

Preyious to these settlements the English were byno 
means inactive in the career of western adyenture. The 
discovery of a north-west passage to India was a favourite 
project with them, notwithstanding the failure of the 
Cabots in attempting it. An expeoition for this purpose 
was fitted out by Martin Frobisner, under tlie patronage 
of Dudlev, Earl of Warwick, in 1576. It consist^^ of 
two small barks, of twenty and twenty-five tons burden, 
one of which was lost on the outward passage. With 
the remaining vessel Frobisher pursued his voyage; 
landed on the coast of Labrador, and brought away some 
ef the mineral productions of the country. On his return 
one of the stones he had found was thought, by the 
English refiners, to contain g^old. This circumstance 
gave a new direction to British enterprise, and gold 
became now the grand object of discovery. Queen Euza» 
both contributed to the fitting out of a new expedition, 
which returned laden with what was supposed to be gold 
ore, bat was soon discovered to be worthless earth. 
(1577.) A subsequent voyage was attended with a sim^ 
lar resnlt. 

The plan of colonisation was, meanwhile, revived by 
l^r Humphrey Gilbert, a man of intelligence and singular 
intrepidi^, who, having obtained a charter from (^een 
filizeteth, sailed from England with a small fleet in 1579, 
iff hopes of establishing a permanent colony ; but the loss 

What p»rt of North America was viaited by the French and EnglUh 
in the early part of the 16th century f— What was the object of rrobi* 
liier'a expedition 1— Where did he land 1— What did he brinf awayf-' 
What occaftioned a new expedition 1— What was the result 1— What 
be third expedition 1— When did Gilbert's first expe 
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of one of his ships and other disasters* compelled him to 
return. A new squadron was fitted out by the joint exer- 
tions of Gilbert and his step-brother, Walter Kalei§rh, in 
1583. Nothing of importance was accomplished by Uiis 
ex^ition. On the passage home, the small vessel in 
^ich the unfortunate Gubert sailed was founderad. 
Her companion reached England in safe^. 

Not disheartened by the sad fate of nis step-brodier, 
Raleigh determined to found a colony fiavther to the soinii. 
For tills purpose, ha^ng obtained a patent from the queen, 
he despatched two vessels under the command of Amldas 
and Barlow, vtrho arrived on the shofes of Carolina in 
July, 1584, and after sailing along the cdtot for a distance 
of one hundred miles, lanaed on the island Wocockett, 
the souUiemrooet of the islands forming Ocraooek inlet. 
They were delighted with the rich and verdant appearance 
of tne country, and the mild and gentle manners of the 
natives; and having explored Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds and Roanoke island, and induced two of the na- 
tives to accompany them, they returned to England. 

The accounts, which they gave of the beauty and 
fertility of the country, were so flatterinf^, that Queen 
Elizabeth considered it an important addition to her do- 
minions, and gave it the name of Virginia, in vefereuMSe 
to her own unmarried state. Raleigh, who had now r^ 
ceived ike honour of kniffhthood, soon fitted out a new 
expedition of seven vess^, eaffiying one hundred and 
dght settlers under the direction or Ralph Lane, who was 
appointed governor of the colony. Sir Kiohard Grenyille, 
Hariot, Cavendish) and other distinguished Daen aocom- 
panied hun. Arriving on the coeit, tiie fleet was ki 
some danger of shipwreck near a headland, to which they 
gave the name of Cape Fear. It escaped, however, and 
arrived at Ilranoke. After landings the men of science, 
attached to the en>edition, made an excursion, to examine 
the country; and in revenge for some pet^ ^eft,- Sir 
Richard OrenviUe ordered an Indian town to (be burnt. 
He soon after sailed for England, leaving Lane and his 
company behind.. Hariot, wa^ was an accui&te observer 
of nature, paid considerable attention to &e native piroihio- 

What was the rasiiUI— What was accomplished hy Qilbert and 
jRaleigh's expedition 1— What was Olljbett's late 1— Who were sent out 
07 RiUelsh in 1584 ?— Where did they land f— What fblloved %-What 
name did the queen give the country 1— Who commanded the next 
expedition ?<-Wnat distinguished penons nccompanled itt-*W1k> was 
'<(% in command of the colony 1 
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■009 of the soil* Among these were tobacco, maise or 
Indian cotd, and potatoes, which, till then unknown to 
Ihf^ English, have since become important sources of snb- 
nittence and wealth in every part of the country. 

rhe Indians were at first considered by no means for- 
midable to the colonists. Their weapons were bows and 
ar«x>ws, and wooden swords. They were diyided into 
numerous small tribes, independent of each other. The 
largest of tKese tribes could scarcely muster a thousapd 
warriors. Their terror at the efiectsJof the English fire- 
aims was only equalled by the superstitious reverence' 
which they professed for beings who were so much their 
Bupeiiors in Knowledge and arts. 

Their fears, however, did not restrain them from at- 
tempts to destroy the intruders, as soon as they began to 
suspect them of a design to supplant themselves m &e 
po^ession of the soil. They formed a conspiracy to 
massacre the English, and even thought of abandoning 
their fields in order to drive them away by femine. When 
the situation of the colony had become critical, and the 
people were beginning to despond, Sir Francis Drake, 
witn a fleet of twenty-three vessels, on his way from the 
West Indies to England, paid them a visit ; and the whole 
colony abandoned the soil, and returned to their native 
country. (1586.) 

A few days afterwards, a ship, which had been sent out 
by Ralei^, arrived with supplies for the colony, and soon 
«ner. Sir Richard Grenville, with three more ships, sought 
in vain for those whom he had so recently left full of 
hope and resolution, to hold permanent possession of the 
land. He left fifteen men on ^e island of Roanoke, who 
were afterwards ascertained to have been murdered by the 
Indians. 

Next year (1587) Raleigh sent out a colony of emi- 

Sants with their wives and families, hoping thus to ensure 
eir permanent residence. They were directed to settle 
on Chesapeake Bay, but the governor. White, was com- 
pelled by the commander of the fleet to remain on Roan- 
oke. The emigrants met with the usual hardships, and 
many of them only remained till the dose of the summer. 
Dunng their stay, Virginia Dare, the grand-daughter of 

What tmportaiit pcoductions of the toil were diseoTered 1— What If 
nid of the thdiaos 1— What did thej attempt 1— What caused the aban. 
domnent ef the colonj 1~-When T— Who anriyed eoon afterwards t— 
What befell the colonists left bj him 1— How did Raleigh eodeaveui tt 
lender the next colonj permanent f— Did he succeed Y 
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fke pforernor, was born, the lint deseendant of Englirir 
|«rent8 in our conntrj. 

S)ie remained with her parents aftor the ^oyemor had 
retamed to England, and with them she perished in the 
land of her birm. The threatened inTssion of England 
by the Spanish armada, prevented Raleigh from sending 
out reinrorcements ; and when, in 1590, goTemor White 
returned to search for his daughter and erand-child, RoaiH 
oke, the place of their settlement, was deserted. The fate 
of the colony was never precisely ascertained. 

When the English haa succeeded in defeating the Spa* 
Dish fleet. Sir Walter Raleigh, finding his fortune too 
much diminished to continue the project of colonising 
Virginia, made use of the privilege granted in his patent 
to form a company of merehants ana adventurers, tor ths 
purpose of effecting his original design. Among the 
members of the new company was Richard Hakluyt, pre- 
bendary of Westminister, a man of distinguished learning 
and intelligenoe, and the authorof an extensive collection 
of voyages. He contributed more than any other indi* 
viduai to awaken among his countrymen that spirit of 
foreign enterprise, for which they have ever since been 
distinguished. Although the design of the new company 
was not immediately elecitted, yet to them we are chiefly 
indebted for the expedition which finally effected a per 
manent settlement, as we shall hereafter relate. 

While their operations were suspended, a voyage took 
place, which haa nearly given to New England a priority 
ever Virginia in the period of its settlement This voyagit 
was undertaken in 1603, by Bartholomew 6osn6ld, who, 
abandoning the usual route to America by the Canaries 
and West Indies, sailed directly across the Atlantic and 
landed in Massachusetts Bay, discovered and named Cape 
Cod, the Elizabeth Islands, and Buzzard's Bay, which 
he called Gosnold's Hope. On the westernmost of the 
Elizabeth Island^, to which hejgave the name now applied 
to the whole group, he landea some men with a aesign 
of settling. A fort and store house were buUt; and pie* 
parations were made for a permanent residence on the spot* 
But the courage of the colonists failed, and the whole 
company returned to England after a short vovage of foot 
months. 

Who waf the lint Aiiglo>Amei1cui f— What is iaid of HaUun V- 
What discoToriea wera tnade bj Ootnold In New England l—Pid he 
■Mke a permanent eettleoMnt in New England 'KWhj not t 
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In 1603, and 1606, Martin Pring made two Toyagas 
to the American coast, which he explored from Martha a 
Vineyard to the north-eastern part or Maine. His object 
was to traffic with tiie natives, and in this he was sue* 
eessfbl. ^ 

Nearly the same ground was passed oyer in 1605, by 
6eor?e Weymouth, who discovered and ascended the 
PenoDscot river ; and on his return brought away five of 
the natives, whom he had decoyed on board his ship. 

Thus far the attempts of the English to form permanent 
settlements on our shores were unsuccessful. Still these 
expeditions served to keep alive the daims which were 
founded on the discovery of the Cabots ; and the extent of 
the explorations made by English vo]^agers on the coast, 
was subsequently considered a sufficient ground for ex- 
pelling, or incorporating with their own establishments, 
the colonies which were planted by other nations on the 
soil of the United States. 



CHAPTER V. 

COLONISATION or TIROINU* 

Although the attempts to form a permanent colony in 
Tirginia had not hitherto succeeded, many persons of dis- 
tinction in England still entertained sanguine hopes of 
idtimately effecting this grand object. Orosnold, whose 
voyage to New England we have alread5r noticed, suo- 
oeed^ in forming a company consisting of himself, Wing^ 
field, a merchant Hunt, a clergyman, and the celebrated 
Captain John Smith ; and they were, for more than a 
year, engaged in considering the project of a plantation. 
At ^e same time Sir Ferdinand Gorges was forming a 
nmilar design, in which he v^s joined by Sir John Pop- 
ham, lord chief justice of England. 

Hakluyt, who was a participator in the privileges of 
Raleigh's patent, was aesirous of proceeding with his 
plan of colonisation ; and ike King of England, James I, 
was fevourably disposed towards the design of enlarging 
his dominions. A company was formed by Gates, Somers, 

What ii tald of Prine's expedition ?-Of Weymouth*! ?— What is said 
«r all these unsuocesnul expeditions of the English 1— What peraou 
now formed the design of colonising Yiiginia 1 
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Goinoid, Smith, Haklajt, Grorges, and Popham ; appU- 
eation was made to the king for a charter; and one was 
readilj obtained which seciued ample privileges to the 
oolonuts. 

On the 10th of April, 1606, the charter was issued 
onder the great seal of England, to the petitioners, Sb 
Thomas Gates and his associates, granting to them those 
territories in America, lying on the sea coast between ths 
34th and 45th degrees ol north latitade, (that is, from 
Cape Fear to Hsuifaz,) and which either belonged to 
James I, or were not then possessed by any other ChristiaD 
prince or people; and also the blands adjacent to, ox 
wi&in one hundred miles of the coast. The French 
settlement already noticed in Nova Scotia, then called 
Acadia, was of course excepted by these terms. 
^The petitioners were divided by their own desire into 
two companies ; one consisting of certain kniffhts, gen- 
tlemen, merchants and o&er adventurers of the city of 
London, and elsewhere, was called the first colony, and 
was required to settle between the 34th and 41st degrees 
of north latitude ; the other consisting of certain knights, 

gmtlemen, merchants and other adventurers of Bristol, 
xeter, and other places in the west of England, and 
called the second colony, was ordered to settte between 
the 38th and 45th degrees of north latitude. 

The intermediate region from 38 to 41 degrees was 
open to both companies, and to prevent collision, each 
was to possess &e soil extending fifty miles north and 
south of its first settlement. Thus, neither company 
could plant within one hundred miles of a colony of its 
rival. 

The government of the colony, the king retained as 
much as was possible in his own hands ; for it was one 
of his foibles, to imagine that he possessed the most con- 
summate skill, not only in the construction of laws, but 
in the policy of government 

Accordingly the superintendence of the whole colonial 
system was placed in the hands of a council in England ; 
and the administration of afifairs in each colony was coiw 
fided to a council residing within its limits. The king 

Who obtained the flrrt charter 1— Prom what king %-When ?— "What 
territories did it crantl— Did thii include French America 1— How worn 
the petitioners divided ?— What was required of the first company 9— 
Who composed it 1— What was required of the second 1— Who composed 
It T— What is said of the king 1— What was the form of goTemment 
under the first charter of Yiisinia 1— 



Teserred to bimeelf and hia anceeasora the rifilit of app<diit- 
iog the membsra of the auperior coancil, and of eauaing 
those of the colonial councila to be ordained or remoTed 
accordioff to his own instnictiona. He alao took upon 
Umsetf Uie taat, so agreeable to hia vanity, of framing a 
code of tawa both general and paitieular. 

Thus the legialatiTe and elecutire powers were ali 
virtuallj reaerved to the crown of Enf^laad. 

HaviDg procured their charteri the patentee* proceeded 
to fit oal a squadron of three sm^l reflsels, the larseBt not 
exceeding one hundred tons burden, bearing one bundled 
and five men deatined to remain. Thia aquadioo wa« 
placed under the command of Captain Newport; and 
sailed ^om England on the 19th of December, 1606, one 
hundred and nine years after th^ discoTerj of the contiitent 
by Cabot. 

On the voyage, diasenaiona aroae; and aa Kbg Janiea 
had concealed the names and inatructions of the council 
in a boi, which was not to be opened till their aniTal, 
no one could aaaume the aatbontj> necesaarj to repress 
disorders. Smith, on account of hia auperior merit and 
ability, waa partieolailj obnoiioua to the other edTen- 

Captain Newport pursued the old track b; the way of 
the Canaries and the Weat Indiea, and, as he turned to 
die north, he was carried by ■ severe stonn beyond 
Roanoke, whither he bad been ordered, into Chesqieeke 

Wlere w«s tha IsgiilitivB ud uKnIlva pinrsn TeiMd 1— Wlu 
Commiuidsd ihBflrBBipedldoniiiHjB"'''- -'—"•■'— ■""■"■*"'' — *" 
— Wtul luppMisd on Ute TOTicel 
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Bay* Haying discovered and named Cape Henry and 
Cape Charles, in konour of the king's sons, he saUed up 
the nobie bay. All the company were filled with admi- 
lation of its extent, the fertility of its shores, and the 
magnificent features of the surrounding scenery. 

They soon entered the riyer Powhatan, which in honour 
of the king was called James riyer ; and, after seyenteen 
days' search, fixed upon the peninsula of Jamestown, 
about fifty miles aboye the mouth of the stream, as a 
suitable site for the colony. They landed on the 13th of 
May, 1607^ and, haying leamedf, from the papers coi>- 
tained in the king's box, who were the appomted mem* 
hers of the councu, that body elected Wingfield for their 
president, and excluded Captain Smith from their number, 
on a charge of sedition. . 

A few huts were raised to protect them from the incle- 
mency of the weather, and a small fort for defence against 
the natiyes. A part of the men were employed in cutting 
timber and loading the ships, for Englana. while Newport 
and Smith with a small party ascended the riyer, and 
visited the Indian king, Powhatan, in his capital, which 
consisted of twelve wigwams. His subjects regarded the 
English as intruders, out the king himself manifested a 
friendly disposition. 

In a month, Newnort set sail for England ; and then 
the difficulties of the colonists beean to be apparent. 
Their provisions were spoiled, and vxe climate was soon 
found to be as uncongenial to European constitutions as 
the wild country wae to their idle and dissipated habits. 
Pnring the summer, nearly every man was sick, and, be- 
fore autumn, fifty of their number had died. Among them 
was Bartholomew Gosnold, the original projector of the 
settlement, and one of the ablest and best men in the 
eouneiL 

The incapaci^^ and dissensions of the council made it 
necessary to oonnde the management of affairs to Captain 
Smith, whose energy and pru^nce soon revived the hopes 
of the colonists. In the autumn the Indians brought them 
a supply of provisions ; and abundance of wild fowl suid 
game was found in the woods. 

What bay^pet, and river w«re discovered 1— Where did thej land Y 
—When f* who wai excluded f— Who wa« intiuned with the command 
of the colon/ 1— What were their fint proceedinei ?— Who viiited Pow- 
hatan 1~Hbw were they regarded bv hie sobjectal— By himself 1<-What 
did the colonists endure after the ships left them t—Who del 1— WIm 
was afterwards Intrusted with the management of aflUnf 
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It had been enjoined upon them, hj the London com- 
paD J, to explore aome stream ninning (ram the nordi-west, 
m hope* of fioding a passage to the PaclGc Ocean ; and 
Smith, with probably Tery^ittle expectation of making 
each a dUcovery, obeyed tnia injanction by Bailing- np the 
Chickahominy aa far as he conid in boats ; and then, to 
irtatify his own fondness for adventure and reaearch, he 
landed and proceeded into die interior. The party waa 
anrpriaed bj the Indians, and all but Smith were put to 

In thia emergency, the Belf-poaseaaion and courage of 
this remarkable man preserved his life. Taking out a 
pocket Dompaae, he showed it to the Indians, explained 
to them itB wonderful properties, and amused and b8- 
loniEdied them by such ideas aa he was able to convey of 
the system of the nniverBe. They already believed him 
s soperior being, and granted him the permission which 
be desired, to send a letter to bis &iends at Jamestown. 
The effect of this letter made him a still greater object of 
wonder. He was conducted through th«r Tillages, and 
finally brought to the king. Powhatan ; who, after detain- 
ing him some titae, would have put him to death, if his 
daoghter, Pocahontas, a child of twelve years old, had 
not rushed between him and the executioner, and begged 
her father to spars his life. At her intercession he was 

Wliu dlKOTwy wtt inempud »— Wh«t btfell Iho par^ t— How Hi 
SmUh («ip«1— Wfalihu wu hs candncudl— Wtui prevenied ihs 
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The Indians now sought to attach him to themselyes, 
and gain his assistance m destroying the colony ; but he 
had sufficient address to induce them to abandon this 
hostile desigrn, and permit his return. This event was 
followed by a better' understanding, and a more frequent 
intercourse between the Indians and his countrymen. 

On his return to Jamestown, Smith found but forty )f 
the colonists alive, and a part of these were preparing to 
desert with the pinnace. This -he prevented at the peril 
ol his life. Soon after, ^Newport arrived with a supply 
of provisions and instruments of husbandbry, and a rein- 
forcement of one hundred persons, composed of. many 
gentlemen, several refiners, goldsmiths and jewellers, and 
a few labourers. The hopes of the colonists were revived 
by this seasonable relief. 

Not long after their arrival, there was unfortunately 
discovered, in a small stream of water near Jamestown, 
some shining earth, which was easily mistaken for gold 
dust. This was a signal for abandoning all theprofitable 
pursuits of industry, m the search for gold. | Tnere was 
no thought,* says Stith, in his history, * no discourse, no 
hope, and no work, but to dig gold, wash gold, refine 
gold, and load sold. And, notwithstanding Captain 
Smi^*s warm and judicious representations, how absurd 
it was to nes^lect other things of immediate use and neces- 
sity, to load such a drunken ship with gilded dust, yet 
was he overruled, and her returns were made in a parcel 
of glittering dirt, which is to be found in various parts of 
^e country, and which they very sanguinely concluded 
to be cold dust.* 

Findin? himself unable to prevent this folly. Smith 
smployea himself in surveying the Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributary rivers. The two voyages which he made in 
an open boat, for this purpose, lasted three months, and 
embraced a navisation of nearly three thousand miles. 
The map which ne delineated and sent to the London 
company istill exists, and presents correctly the great 
natural features of the country which he explored. ' 

On his return, (September 10, 1608,) Smith was made 
president of the council, and was performing the duties 
of that ofiice with hb usual energy and good judgment. 

What events followed 1— What was the condition of the colony on 
Smith'! return to Jamestown 1— What did he prevent 1— What relief 
arrived 1— Wliat diverted the colonists from profitable industry?— How 
did Smith employ himself ?— What did he effect I—To what olRce W9M 
he elected f 
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when Newport letomed with seventy emimnts, two of 
whom were females. The men were not ttie descriptioii 
of peisons leqaired in a new coontrj ; and Smith entreated 
Uie company to send him rather, * hut thirty caxpenters* 
husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masonsv 
and diggers up of trees* roots, than, a thousand such as 
th€n^ had.' 

After the departure of the ships. Smith exerted himself 
to bring tiie people into industrious habits; requiring 
them to work six nours in the day ; but they were still so 
unskilful in agriculture, that the principal uependence of 
the colony for proyisiona was on the Indians. The num- 
ber of deaths during the season was only seveny out of a 
population of two hundred. 

The company in England, in order to increase their 
funds, their numbers, and their privileges, petitioned for 
a new charter, which was granted on the 23d of May, 
1609. It was not more favourable to civil liberty than 
that which it superseded. 

Lord Delaware was constitated governor and captain- 
general for life, with a retinue of officers and attendants, 
which would have been more saitable for a viceroy of 
Mexico, at a much later period of history. 

Nine ships and five hundred emigrants woto soon 
ready for departure ; and the expedition was placed under 
the direction of Captain Newport, who, with Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir George Somers, was empowered to super- 
sede the existing administration, and govern the colony 
till the arrivsd otLord Delaware. 

Tliese three gentlemen embarked in the same vessel, 
which was p8irt<9d from the rest of the fleet, and driven 
on Bermudas in a storm; having on board not only the 
appointed directors of the colony, but one hundred and 
fifty men, a great portion of the provisions, and the new 
conmiission and instructions of the council. The rest of 
the fleet arrived safely in Virginia. 

The new emi^nts were of so dissolute a character, 
that they soon introduced anarchy and distraction into 
the colony. 

Theso disG^<lCi9 irere speedily repressed by the energy 

What kind 'ii *Mitnu.t» now arrived 1— What is obsenred of their 
habitaf— ^Hiat \d uiia of the Vii^nia company in England I—When 
did they ctna^n a new charter!— Who was governor )— Who were to 
emrem ia his absence)— How many emigrants came over 1— What 
MfeU <'«e dcnputj governors ?— Who arrived safely?— What was the 
chanc it of t£e new emigrants ?— What was their behaviour ? 
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and decisioii of Captain SmillL. He dedarod Tei^ nmtij 
that his own authority could only terminate witli the 
tniTa] of the new commission; ana he therefore resolved 
to continue its exercise. He imprisoned the most active 
of the seditious leaders, and, to rid Jamestown of the 
turbulent rabble wi^ which it was crowded, he detached 
one hundred men to the falls of James river, under the 
command of West, and as many more to Nansemond, 
nnder that of Martin. These settlers soon incurred the 
hostility of the Indians^ and were obliged to apply to 
Smith- for assistance. Of course it was promptly ren- 
dered. Ou his return from one of his visits to the settle- 
ment at &e falls, he v^as so severely wounded by an 
explosion of gunpowder, as to render it necessary for 
him to proceed to England for surgical aid. 

At his departure, me colony^ consisted of about five 
hundred people. They possessed three ships and seven 
boats, commodities suitable for the Indian trade, pro- 
visions for several weeks, an abundance of domestie 
animals, farming utensils, and fishing nets, one hundred 
disciplined soldiers, and twen^-fbur pieces of ordnance, 
with small arms and ammunition. 

This provision vras every way adequate for support 
and defence, had the prudent administration of Captain 
Smith continued ; but with him departed the fair pros- 
pects of the colony. The licentious spirits, who had 
only been restrained by his energy, now rioted without 
oootroul. Captain Percy, who succeeded him, was by 
no means equal to the task of governing so turbulent a 
community ; and anarchy soon prevailed. 

The Indians, no longer restrained by the presence of 
Smith, became hostile. They attacked the settlements 
of West and Martin, and compelled them, after losing 
their boats and half their men, to take refuge in James- 
town. The provisions of the colony were exhausted; 
and famine ensued, with its attendant horrors and crimes. 
This was the most trying period in the history of the 
colony, and was for manyyears after distinguished by 
the name of 7%e Starving Time, 

In six months after the departure of Smith, the colony 
was reduced by various distresses to sixty persons, who 
would soon have perished but for the arrival of Sir 

How did Captain Smith repress disorders I-— What befell himi— 
Whither did he retire ?~-In what state did he leave the colony 1-/-What 
ensued on Smith's departure 1 — What misfortunes were tbe conne* 
suence of this bad conduct l^-To what number was the colony reduced \ 
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Thomas Gates, Sir George Somets, and Captain New 
port, from Bermuda, (May 34, 1610.) All detennined 
to abandon the countiry; and they accordingly embarked 
on board the yessels, and sailed for EnglancL As they 
drew near the mouth of the river, they were met by the 
long-boat of Lord Delaware, who had arrived on the 
coast with a reinforcement of emigrants and abunduit 
supplies of provisions. They immediately returned to 
Jamestown, and were prevailed on by Lord Delaware to 
remain. 

This nobleman was well qualified for his station. Hit 
mildness, dignity, and dili^nt attention to business, 
soon iesftaiM order and inspired confidience. The cdo 
nists were regular and indttdtritous ; and Ilk6' Indians' wen 
taught once more to respect the English character. 

His wise administration was of short continuance. Ill 
health compelled him to relinquish the government ; and 
having resigned his authority to Mr. Percy, he sailed for 
the \^^t Indies. Although he left the colony in a flourish 
ing state, yet, on the 10th of May, 1611, when Sir Thomas 
Dale, the new governor, arrived with a fresh supply of 
men and provisions, he found it relapsing into its former 
state of idleness, disorder, and want. He was obliged 
to resort to the declaration of martial law, in (wder to 
save the settlement from utter anarchv and ruin. 

In the month of August, 1611, Sir Thomas Gates, 
who had been appointed ike successor of Sir Thomas 
Dale, arrrived with six ships, three hundred emigranta, 
and a plentiful supply of provisions. On receiving this 
reinforcement, which increased the numbers of the polony 
to seven hundred, detachments were again sent up the 
James river, and several new settlements were made. 

A more important change took place in the new arrange- 
ments with respect to property. Hitherto the land had 
been possessed by all the colonists in common. Every 
man was required to work a certain number of hours in 
the day, and all shared CKiually the produce. Now a few 
acres of ground were assigned to each man, as his privats 
property, to plant as an orchard or garden for his own 
use, though some labour was still devoted to fill the 

What did ther tmo1v« to do 1— How wu this prevented 1— W1i«t was 
Lord Delaware's character?— How did lie govern)— Who succeeded 
him f— Who superseded Percy 1— What oblimd him to declare martial 
law 1— Who succeeded Dale T— When did Gates antref— What reiiw 
Ibvrcement did he bring)* What new regulation ofptopntj was made t 
WhatwasUscfiectY 
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public fltnres. This new regulatioo ffave a powerful 
impulse to industry and enterprise; ana the best effects 
were soon perceived to flow from assigning to each indi 
Tidual the fruits of his own labour. Industry, impelled 
by the certainty of recompense, advanced with rapid 
strides; and the inhabitants were no longer in fear of 
wanting bread, either for themselves or for the emigrants 
from EHigland. 

About this time, (16140 an event took place which 
has idways been regaided with great interest by the 
Virginians/ This was the marriage of Pocahontas. The 
circumstances which led to it were these : — ^A party from 
Jamestown, headed by Argall, went with two vessels 
round to the Potomac tor a cargo of corn. While obtain- 
ing the cargo, Argall managed to. decoy Pocahontas on 
board his vessel, where she was detained respectfully, 
and brought to Jamestown. By keeping possession of 
his favourite child as a hostage, the English hoped to 
dictate to Powhatan what terms of alliance or submission 
they pleased. In this they were disappointed. * Pow- 
hatan,* says Marshall, * offered com and friendship, if 
thejr would rnatore his daughter; but with a loftiness of 
spirit which claims respect, rejected every proposition 
for conciliation which should not be preceded by that act 
of reparation.' 

While she was detained at Jamestown, Mr. John 
Rolfe, a youn? Englishman, gained the favour of the 
princess, and desired her in marriage. Powhatan con- 
sented ; and with his daughter, Uie noble-spirited prince 
ffave his heart. He was ever after the firm and smcere 
friend of the colony. The powerful tribe of the Chicka- 
hominies also * souj?ht the friendship of the English, and 
demanded to be caued EngUshmen.^ 

Though the marriage of Pocahontas was hailed as an 
auspicious event at the time, and has always been cele- 
brated in the annals of the colony, it never operated as 
an example. The English and Indians would not inter- 
many, and the races have always remained distinct. 

In 1614, Sir Thomas Gates had been succeeded by 
Sir Thomas Dale, who sailed for England in 1616, and 
was succeeded by Mr. George Yeardley. His term of 
office lasted but one year, and he was then succeeded by 

What event took place In 16141— How did It happen 1— Who wv 
Pocahontas's husband f— Was Mr. Rolfe's example Jbllowed T— Whe 
kecame governor in 1616 ** 
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Captain Argall, an able, but aYaricious and t^rrannical 
governor. He continued martial law in lime ofpeace. 

* The rigour of this administration necessariljr exciting 
much discontent, the complaints of the Virginians at 
length made their way to the company. Lord Delaware 
being dead, Mr. Yeardley was appointed captain-greneral, 
with instructions to examine the wrongs of the colonists, 
And to redress them.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

TIRGINIA ACQUIRES CTHL IHEEDOM. 

The new governor arrived in April, 1619 ; and began 
his administration by granting privileges of great import- 
ance to the colonists. He aoolished the practice of 
labouring for the common stock of the colony y— a most 
inconvenient and onerous method of raising a revenue ;^ 
he confirmed the early nlanters in the possession of their 
estates ; he removed the burdens imposed by the tyrai^ 
nical Argall ; and he abolished martial law. 

By order of the London company, the power of the 
governor was limited by a council, which acquired the 
nght to redress any wrongs which he might commit. 
Last, and greatest of all, the people of the colony were 
admitted to a share in legislation by the institution of a 

COLONIAL ASSEMBLY. 

The first colonial assembly ever convened in America 
assembled at Jamestown on the 19th of June, 1619. 
This may, therefore, be considered the birth-day of ci^ 
freedom in our country. 

l*he members were elected by the different boroughs; 
and the representative or popular branch of the legisla^ 
tnre was, therefore, called the house of burgesses; a 
name which it retained so long as Virg^iia remained a 
colony of England. 

The entire legislature or assembly, composed of the 
governor, the council, and the burgessest met together 

Who was his BuccesK>r1— How did h» soyernV-By whom w«^h« 
saperaeded ?— What new privilei^ea did Yeardley grant?— What wa« 
oraered by the London company 1 — What was the greatest of all V-> 
When did the first colonial assembly meet 9— How were the membOBi' 
4Mtedf 
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in one apartment, and there transacted the public business 
of the colony. The laws which &ey then enacted were 
sent to England for the approbation of the London 
company. 

Hitherto but a small number of females had emigrated 
to Vir^nia. The colonists, therefore, could hardly be 
said to have their home in the country. Those domestic 
ties, which attach men most firmly to the soil they in- 
habit, did not exist; and each man directed his thoughts 
towards the mother country as the retreat of his old age. 
A new state of things now ensued by the arrival of a 
large number of females, ninety of whom were sent out 
J[om England in 1620, and sixty more the next year. 
Being persons of irreproachable character, they were 
mamed by the planters ; and the colony thus acquired 
the best of all guarantees of permanence in its insti* 
tutions and patriotism in its citizens. 

The necessity of establishing seminaries of learning 
was now apparent, and preparations were made for 
founding a college afterwards established by William 
and Mary. 

The colonial assembly, convened by Sir George Yeard* 
ley, had not yet received the express sanction of ths 
London company. This was granted July 24th, 162^ 
by an ordinance which may be considered as the written 
constitution of the colony. This constitution was brougfi 
over by Sir Francis Wyatt, who had been appointed ts 
succeed Governor Yeardley. 

Thus the Virginians had acquired civil freedom. Ilia 
rights secured by this, their fourth charter, were sufficient 
to form the basis of complete political liberty. Repre- 
sentative government and trial by jury are justly regarded 
as the elements of freedom ; and when a community has 
acquired these, its future destinies depend, in great 
measure, on the virtae, intelligence, ana patriotism of 
its citizens. 

The year 1620, so fruitful in interesting events, was 
marked oy one which will long exert a momentous influ- 
ence^ on our destinies. This was the introduction of 
neffro slavery. The> commerce of Virginia, which had 
before been entirely monopolised by the London com- 
pany, was now throws open to free competition ; and in 
J¥ho sanctioned their laws 1— What gaye_Uie Vh^nians Koout 



What provision for education was made T— When were colonial 
Biies sanctioned by the London companxiY— Who succeeded Yeaidler i 
'What had the Viif iniani now a^^-fi?*" • 
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ihe month of Aomist, a Dutch man-of-war sailed ap the 
James river, and landed twenty negroes, for the purpose 
of having them sold into slavery. Although domestic 
slavery was thus introduced into the colony, its increase 
was very slow ; the traffic in slaves was almost entirely 
confined to the Dutch; and laws of the colony dis- 
couraged its process hy taxation. 

At this period the colony was in a highly flourishing 
state. The inhabitants enjoyed civil rights, free com- 
merce, peace, and domestic happiness. The cultivation 
of tobacco and cotton, hereafter to become so important 
to the southern country, had already been introduced; 
and the Indians, their most powerful neighbours, were 
their friends and allies. Indeed, they had never regarded 
the Indians with much apprehension. 

Security is too often the parent of danger. In the pre- 
sent instance it was the cause of a terrible calamity. The 
Indians had secretly become hostile to the colonists. 
Powhatan, the old king, had died in 1618; and his son, 
Oppaconcanough, did not inherit the friendly dispositions 
01 nis father. A deliberate plan was concerted for anni- 
hilating the colony at a blow, and it nearly succeeded. 

Keeping their design secret till the last moment, the 
Indians visited the English on the evening before the 
appointed day; and the next momin? came among them 
in an apparency friendly manner. At the precise hour 
of noon, on a preconcerted signal, they fell upon the 
colonists, while engaged in their usual peaceful occupa- 
tions of agriculture and trade, and in one fatal hour three 
hundred and forty-seven men, women, and children fell 
victims to their cruelty. A part of the settlements were 
saved in consequence of the disclosure of the design, 
made by a domesticated Indian to his master a few hours 
before the attack. 

The effects of this massacre were highly -disastrous to 
the colony. It restricted the pursuits oT agriculture, and 
occasioned the Abandonment of most of the settlements ; 
80 that from eighty they were reduced to six or seven in 
number. Sickness was the consequence of crowding 
many people into a few small settlements ; and some of 
the colonists were so far discQuraged as to return to 
£ngland. 

fl9w was slavery introduced into Vli^nlaf—Difl it increase rapidly ^ 
— Was H encouraged ?— Wliat was ilie state of tlie colony ?— Wtiat in 
said of tlie Indians ?— Wliat was their disposition 1— Wliat plan did 
they form 1— How was it executed ?—Wiiat prevented it« coraplets 
tttccess 1— To wliat number were tlie settlements reduced I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IMDIAN WAR— DISSOLUTION OF THE LONDON COMPANT. 

This treachery of the Indians was terribly revengned. 
The whole people were intent on the means of destroying 
so merciless an enemy. The men took arms. A war of 
extermination was commenced against the Indians, in 
which neither old nor young were spared. 

* On the approach of harvest, when ikey knew a hostile 
attack would do most formidable and fatal, they fell sud- 
denly upon all the Indian plantations, murdered every 
person on whom they could lay hold, and drove the rest 
to the woods, where so many perished with hunger, that 
some of the tribes nearest to the English were totally 
extirpated. This atrocious deed, whicn the perpetrators 
laboured to represent as a necessary act of retaliation, 
was followed oy some happy effects. It delivered the 
colony so entirely from any dread of the Indians, that its 
settlements began again to extend, and its industry to 
revive.' 

While these events were passing in Yirginia, the 
London company was rapidly hastening towards its final 
dissolution. This body had become qmte numerous, and 
its meetings furnished occasion for discussions on govern- 
ment and legislation, which were by no means pleasing 
to so arbitraury a sovereign as King James I. Having 
sought in vain to give the court party the ascendency in 
the company, he began to charge the disasters and the 
want of commercial success in the colony to the misma- 
nagement of the corporation. 

Commissioners were appointed by the privy council to 
inquire into the affairs of Virginia from its earliest settle- 
ment. These commissioners seized the charters, books, 
and papers of the company, and intercepted all letters 
from the colony. Their report was unfavourable to the 
corporation, who were accordingly summoned by the 
king to surrender their charter. This being declined, the 
cause was brought before the court of king^s bench, and 
decided against them. The company n^as dissolved, and 
its powers reverted to the king. 

How was tbe treacheiy of the Indians reveneed ?— What was tlie 
state of the colony after this ?— What rendered James I hostile to tht 
Londoa company 7— Belate the circumstances of iis dissolution. 
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James I, although solicited by the colomsteL did not 
think proper to reUnquish the entire controul of the pro- 
▼ince until his death, which took place in 1625. 

His successor, Charles I, inherited the arbitnry dis- 

ftosition and despotic principles of his father. He paid 
ittie attention, however, to the political condition of the 
Virginians, but sought chiefly to derive profit from their 
industry by means of a n)yal monopoly of their trade. 

During the second administration of Yeardley, (1626,) 
and that of Francis West, (1627,^ little transpired, except 
an unsuccessful attempt of the king to monopolize the 
tobacco trade. 

John Harvey succeeded West in 1629. He has been 
stigmatized by the old historians as a tyrant, but he doM 
not appear to nave deprived the colonists of any of th^ 
civil rights. 

In 1644, during the administration of Sir William 
Berkeley, the IncUans made a sudden attack upon the 
frontier settlements, and killed about three hundred pei^ 
sons, before they were repulsed. An active warfare was 
immediately commenced against the savages ; and their 
kin?, the aged Oppoconcanough, was made prisoner, and 
died in captivity. The country was soon placed in a 
state of perfect security against further aggressions from 
this quarter. In 1648, the population had increased to 
20,000. 

In the dispute between Charles I and the parliament 
of England, Virginia espoused the cause of the king; 
and when the republicans had obtained the ascendency, 
a fleet was fitted out from England for the purpose of 
reducing the colony to submission. 

On the arrival of the fleet, such terms were offered to 
the Virginians as induced them readily to submit to the 
parliamentary govemmenL Their governor, Berkeley 
retired to private life, where he remained until shortly 
before the Restoration, when he was again elected go- 
vernor ; and on his reftising to act under the authority of 
Cromwell, the colonists boldly raised the royal standard, 
and proclaimed Charles II as' their lawful sovereign. 
This was an act of great temerity, as it fairly challenged 
the whole power of Great Britain. The distracted state 
of that country saved the Virginians from its conse- 

What 18 aaid of James il-Of Charles It-Of Yeardlej and West'a 
administralional-Of Harvey 1-Of the Indian warl-Of Uie popul* 

4* 
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flnencds, until the restoration of Charles to the British 
tnrone gave them a claim to his eratitude, as the last 
among his sahject» to renouice, ana the first to return to 
their allegiance. 



^ 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ynteiNiA avter the restoratdk. 

The intelligence of the Restoration was received with 
enthusiasm in Virginia. It naturally excited high hopes 
of favour, which were increased hy the expressions of 
esteem and gratitude, which Charles found no difficulty 
in addressing to the colonists. These hopes they were, 
for a short time, permitted to indulge, fhe assembly 
introduced many important changes m judicial proceea- 
ings; trial by jury was restored; Sie Church of England, 
which of course nad lost its supremacy during the pro- 
tectorate, was again established by law ; and the intro- 
duction of Quakers into the colony was made a penal 
offence. 

The principles of government which prevailed in Eng- 
land, during the reign of Charles II, were extended to 
the colonies,' which were now considered as subject to 
the legislation of parliament, and bound by its acts. 
The effects of this new state of things were first perceived 
in the restrictions on commerce. Ketaining the commer 
eial system of the Long Parliament, the new house ot 
commons determined to render the trade of the colonies 
exclusively subservient to English commerce and navi- 
gation. One of their first acts was to vote a duty of five 
per cent, on all merchandise exported from, or imported 
into, any of the dominions belonging to the crown. This 
was speedily followed by the famous * Navigaiion Jid^^ 
tiie most memorable statute in the English commercial 
eode. 

By this law, among other things, it was enacted, that 
no commodities should be imported into any British 
settlement in Asia, Africa, or America, or exported from 
them, but in vessels built in England, or the plantations, 

How did the Yirginiang regard the Refltoratlon In England?— What 
was done by the assembly ?~What was now the policy of the British 
goTemment )— What act of parliament was passed % 
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and navigated by crewR, of which the master and three- 
fourths of the mariners should be English subjects, under 
the penalty of forfeiture of ship and carffo ; that none but 
natural born subjects, Or such as had oeen naturalized, 
should exercise the occupation of merchant, or factor, in 
any English settlement, under the penalty of forfeiture 
of goods and chattels; that no su^r, tooacco, cotton, 
wool, indigo, ginjger, or woods used in dyeing, produced 
or manufactured m the colonies, should be shipped from 
them to any other country than England ; and to secure 
the observance of this regulation, the owners were re- 
quired, before sailing, to give bonds, with surety, for 
sums proportioned to the i^te of their vessels. Other 
articles oi merchandise were subsequently added to the 
list, as they became important to the colonial trade. 

As some compensation to the colonies for these commer- 
cial restrictions, they were allowed the exclusive privi- 
lege of supplying England with tobacco, the cultivation 
01 which was prohibited in England, Ireland, Guernsey, 
and Jersey. In 1663, the navigation act was enlarged, 
by prohibiting the importation of European commodities 
into the colonies, except in vessels laden in England, and 
navigated and manned according to the provisions already 
quoted. 

This colonial system was considered highly Conducive 
to the interests of England ; and was, of course, popular 
in that country ; but it was felt to be unjust and injurious 
to the colonists, and excited their indignation, as well as 
a determination to evade it in every possible way. 

The Virginians, who had naturally expected distin- 
guishing favours from the restored government, were 
highly exasperated at this selfish and cruel attack upon 
their prosperity. They remonstrated against it as a 
grievance, and petitioned for relief. But Cnarles, instead 
of listening to Uieir rec^uest, enforced the act with the 
utmost rigour, by erecting forts on the banks of the 
principal nvers, and ap{>ointing vessels to cruise on the 
eoast. Relief was sought by entering into a clandestine 
trade with the Dutch, on Hudson river. This, however, 
was of trifling importance. A conspiracy for throwing 
off the yoke of England, which has received tlie name 
of Birkenhead's plot, was entered into by some banished 

What were the provisloM of the navigation act 7— What was allowed 
to the colonists 7— How was the colonial system regarded in England T— 
How in America)— What was done by the Virginians 1~ByCtiarles lU 
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soldiers of Cromwell ; but it was easily suppressed by 
the prudence of Sir \Villiam Berkeley, and the leaden 
were executed. (1663.]| 

The discontents growing out of the commercial restric- 
tions, however, continuea; and in 1675, a formidable 
rebellion broke out, under the conduct of Nathaniel 
Bacon, who, having been elected general of the colonial 
forces for terminating an Indian war, quarrelled with the 

fovernor and assembly about confirming his appointment 
y commission, and finally directed his forces agunst 
the government so successfully, that the governor was 
obliged to retire to Acomac, on the eastern shore of the 
Chesapeake. 'Hiese hieh-handed measures were followed 
by a civil war, which lasted seven months, cost the pro- 
yince many valuable lives, and a large amount of property, 
and was only terminated by the sudden death oi moon. 
His decease dispersed the insurgents, and a general 
amnesty restored peace to the colony. 

The succeeding period in the history of Virginia is 
marked with few incidents of importance. The succes- 
sion of the different governors, and the continuance of 
the commercial restrictions, are the only circumstances 
of note during the subsequent portiop of the reign of 
Charles II and that of James II. 

The revolution of the British government, which took 
place in 1688, jvas highly beneficial to Vircinia, in com* 
mon with the other .£[nerican colonies, liie new sove- 
reigns, William and Mary, gave their patronage and 
their name to a college which had been projecteain the 
preceding reign, and which is to this day one of the most 
respectable literary seminaries in the countij. 

The political freedom, which the revolution confirmeci 
and established in England, extended many of its bless- 
ings to Virginia. The province became less dependent 
on the will of the sovereign ; and although he had still 
the appointment of the governors, the influence of the 
colonial assemblies was sufficient to restrain those func- 
tionaries within such boundaries of authority as were 
reouisite for the well being of the colony, favouritism 
and religious intolerance disappeared ; and a better under- 
standing prevailed with the other provineial governments. 

Thcr population had increased to upwards of 60,000 

What was done by Birkenhead and others 1—What is said of Bacen 1 
-What ended his rebellion 1— How did his followers proceed after his 
leath ?— What was the effect of the fevolution of 1688, on the affairs of 
firgiala ?— What was the population 1 
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souls; and the increasing healthfulness of the settle- 
ments promised a still more rapid aagmentation of their 
numbers. In 1688, the proyince contained forty-eight 
parishes, embracing upwards of 200,000 acres of appro- 
priated land. £ach parish contained a church, with a 
parsonage house and glebe attached; and each clergy- 
man was by law assigned a salary of 16,000 pounds of 
tobacco. Episcopacy continued to be the established 
religion ; but dissenters were increasing so rapidly, that 
before the American revolution they amounted to two- 
thirds of the whole population. The statutes against 
tHem, though unrepeaiedf, had become a dead letter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SBTTLEMENT Or MARYLAND. 

Bt its second charter, Virginia included the wholt 
territory which at present forms the state of Maryland. 
The country was explored by the Virginia settlers as 
early as 1621 ; a settlement was formed, and a trade with 
the Indians in furs established. An attempt was made to 
monopolise this trade, by William Claybome, a man of 
active and turbulent disposition, who long exerted an 
extensive and injurious influence over the fortunes of the 
rising state. 

He had come out from England as a surveyor in 1621, 
and had sustained important offices in Virginia till 1629, 
when he was employed to survey the Chesapeake Bay. 
The information which he obtained in executing this 
undertaking, induced him to form a company in England 
for trading with the Indians ; and he obtained a royal 
license, giving him the direction of an expedition for this 
purpose, in 1631. Under these auspices, trading estar 
Dlisnments were formed on Kent Island, in Maryland, 
and also near the mouth of the Susquehannah. Clay- 
bome's authority was confirmed by a commission from 
the government of Virginia, and that colony claimed the 
advantages which were expected to result from commer- 

In what state was Maryland originally included T— What was done 
fn 1621 1>-Who was William Claybome 9— How waa he employed in 
189 f— In 1631 f>-yniere did he form trading eitablishmentfl 9— Under 
what colonial goTemment did he act 1 
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cial speculation, extending far to the north of the present 
limits of the stat^ of Virginia. 

But a distinct eolohy was now formed on her borders 
under the auspices of the Calrert family. Sir George 
Calvert, a Roman Catholic nobleman, of enlarged capa- 
city and liberal views, had become interested in American 
colonisation. He had spent a large amount of time and 
money in unsuccessful attempts to form settlements on 
Newfoundland. In 1628, he visited Virginia; but was 
deterred from settling within its limits by the intolerance 
of the colonial government towards his religrious opinions. 

He therefore turned his attention to the country be- 
yond the Potomac ; and, finding it at the disposal of the 
King of England, he easily obtained from him a charter 
for colonising it. This charter was of a liberal character, 
affording ample guarantees for the freedom of the colo- 
nists, and the rights and privileges of the proprietary. 
The boundaries which it prescribed were tne Atlantic 
Ocean, the fortieth parallel of north latitude, the meridian 
of the western fountain of the Potomac, the river itself 
from its mouth to its source, and a line drawn due east 
from Walkings Point to the ocean. The name given to 
the new colony was Maryland, in honour of Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV of France, and wife of 
Charles I of England. 

The charter assigned the country to Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, his heirs and assigns, as absolute lord and 
proprietary, on payment of a feudal rent of two Indian 
arrows and one-fifth of all gold and silver ore which 
might be discovered. The right of legislation was given 
to the emigrants who should settle on the soil. They 
were also protected from injury by the proprietary, to 
their lives, liberty, or estates. 

Although Sir Ueorge Calvert was a Roman Catholicy 
he allowed the most perfect religious liberty to the colo- 
nists under his charter; and Maryland was the first 
state in the world in which complete religious freedom was 
enjoyed. All English subjects, without distinction, were 
allowed eoual rights in respect to property and religious 
and civil franchises. A royal exemption from English 

Under whose ainpicet waf a distinct colony formed )— Who was Sir 
George Calvert 1— What prevented his settling in Virginia 1— For what 
eounury did he obtain a charter 9— From whom 1— What did it afford 9— 
What were Uie boundaries of the new colony 7— What was Its namet— 
What were the terms of the charter I^What relisious rights wero 
Allowed bv Calvert ?— What is observed of Maryland 9 
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taxation was another singrnlar privilege obtained by Lord 
Baltimore for the people of his colony. \11 the extraor- 
dinary features ot his charter o%re their oriffin to the 
political foresight and sagacity of this remarkable man. 

Before the patent was executed, Sir George Calrert 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Cecil Calvert, tiii 
second Lord Baltimore ; wno became the proprietor of 
Maryland, and transmitted his proprietary rights to many 
generations of his heirs. 

Virginia remonstrated against what she considered an 
infringement of her rights and an invasion of her territory; 
but the remonstrance was disregarded at court ; and in 
November, 1633, Leonard (^alvert, the brother of Lord 
Baltimore, sailed from England with about two hundred 
Roman Catholics, for America. He arrived in February^ 
of the following year, at Point Comfort, in Virginia, 
and was courteously received by the governor, Harvey. 
From this Point, he sailed up the Potomac to the Indian 
town of Piscataqua, nearly opposite Mount Vernon ; tiie 
chieftain of which told him * ne might use his own dis- 
eietion about settling in his country.' Calvert, however, 
ehose a site lower down the river, at the Indian town of 
Yoacomoco, on the St. Mary's river, which he named 
St. George's river. The Indians were induced, by pre- 
sents, to give them up half the town, and promise tiie 
abandoment of the whole after harvest. Quiet possession 
of the place was accordingly taken by the colonists, an4 
the town was named St. Alary's. 

The Indians now entered into a permanent treaty with 
the settlers ; their women taught the wives of the English 
to make bread of maize, and the men instructed their 
visiters in the arts of the chase. The ground being 
already tilled, and a supply of food and cattle from Vii^ 
ginia being always within reach, the province advanced 
rapidly in wealth and industry. In six months it had 
increased more than Virginia had done in as many years. 
The proprietary was liberal in his disbursements; spend- 
ing forty thousand pounds in the first two years. 

In 1635, the first colonial assembly was convened, and 

passed laws for protectinff its rights against the encroadh- 

ments of Clayborne. He haa made an attack on the 

oolonists on one of the rivers near the isle of Kent ; but 

Who wu his racceflflor 1— What waa done br Virginia 1— -Who wai 
lent out with the aettlfin under the charter vtt Maryland f— Where did 
ke arrive 1— Where did he settle 1— What is said of the Iniiantl-Of 
the increaM of the colony V-Of tbf piorrietary f 
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his men had been defeated and taken prisoners. Clay- 
bome himself fled to Vir^nia ; and when reclaimed by the 
governor of Maryland, was sent by Harvey to England. 

He was declared a traitor, and his estates were pro- 
nounced forfeited hj an act of the Maryland assemoly. 
His attempts to obtain redress in England were unavail- 
injg ; and the right of Lord Baltimore to the jurisdiction 
otMaryland was fully confirmed by the British govern- 
ment. 

Meantime, the assembly of Maryland was labouring 
in the cause of civil liberty ; at the same time liiat it 
recognised the sovereig[nty of the King of England, and 
the rights of the propnetary, it confirmed the rights of 
Englishmen to the innabitants of Maryland ; • established 
a representative government; and asserted for itself simi- 
lar powers to those of the British House of Commons. 

In 1642, the gratitude of the colonists towards Lord 
Baltimore was manifested by the grant of such a subsidy 
as they could afford. 

About the same time, the Indians, instigated by Clay- 
borne, commenced hostilities, but were reduced to sub- 
mission without much difficulty, and measures were taken 
by tbe assembly to insure the future tranquillity of the 
colony. 

In 1643, Clayborne succeeded in raising a rebellion, 
which kept the province in a state of disturbance for three 
years ; and at one time the governor was compelled to 
fly, and tbe public records were lost or embezzled. 

The government, however, was eventually triumphant, 
and confirmed its victory by the wise and numane expe- 
dient of a general amnesty. 

The civu wars of England extended iheir inflnenoe to 
Maryland as well as the other colonies. When the an- 
thont^ of Cromwell was defied by the Virginians, and 
commissioners were sent to reduce them to obedience, 
Clayborne, tiie ever active enemy of the Mar^landers, 
seized the occasion for extending his anthority over 
them ; and a long series of fresh troubles and disturbances 
were brou^t on by his measures. Stone, the deputy of 
1652 Lord Baltimore, was repeatedly deprived of his com- 
10 mission ; the Catholic inhabitants were persecuted 
^^ for their religious opinions, and the province was 

What 18 related of Clayborne 1— Of Lord Baltimore V- Of the aawm 
bl7 ^— Of the colonista 1— Of the Indians 1— Of Clayborne 1— Of the go- 
vernor 1-Of the goTenuneatT— What transpired during the civil wan 
•r England Y 
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kept for years in a state of alarm and confusion. The 
authority of the proprietary was, however, finally restored. 
In 1660, the representatives of Maryland declared their 
right of independent legislation, and passed an act making 
it felony to disturb the order thus established. From that 
time forward the province enjoyed comparative repose. 
Their population nad already reached the numlxnr of 
twelve thousand. 



CHAPTER X, 

FIRST SETTLUdllT OF MSW IKGLAlfD. 

Several abortive attempts were made to colonise the 
country now called New England, before the famous 
expedition of the Pilgrim Fathers, which planted the 
earliest permanent colony. 

Two expeditions were sent out from the west of Eng- 
land as early as 1606, neither of which left settlers ; but 
m 1607, two ships, commanded by Raleigh Gilbert, sailed 
with a colony of emigrants under tne presidency of George 
Popham. 'rhese aoventurers landed and formed a settfe- 
ment near the mouth of Kennebec river, which they called 
St. George. Forty-five persons were left here by the 
ships on tneir return to England, in December. 

During the winter the little colony suffered many hard- 
ships and misfortunes. Their president died $ and on the 
return of the ships with supplies, Gilbert, who had 
succeeded to the presidency, learning that chief justice 
Popham, the principal patron of the colony, was dead; 
ana that he himself had, by the decease oi his brother, 
become heir to a considerable estate, abandoned the plan- 
tation; and the whole company returned to the mother 
countiy. 

In 1614, Captain John Smith, the hero whose name is 
so celebrated in Virginia history, set sail with two ships 
for the coast north ofVirginia, and performed a prosperous 
voyage, during which he explored the coast, and pre- 

Siea a map of it, from the Penobscot river to Cape Cod. 
e gave to the country the name of New England. 

What wM done in 1660^— What followed 1— Where was a colonjr 
planted in 1607?— What occasioned iu abandonment I^What was 
tone try Captain Smith in 1614 % 

5 
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His success in this Enterprise encouraged him to unde < 
take the settlement of a colony for Sir Ferdinand Gorgi^i 
and others, of the Plymouth company. But after twi» 
attempts he was intercepted on his voyage hy French 
pirates, lost his vessel, and finally escaped from the har- 
bour of Rochelle, alone, in an open hoat. Smith was a 
perfect hero of romance. Wherever we hear of his being, 
we are sure to find him performing some extraordknary 
act, some feat of chivalry or herculean labour, such as no 
ordinary man would ever have thought of attempting. 
His fortune was as extraordinary as his genius. 

On his return home from France, he published his map 
and description of New England; and by his earnest 
solicitations engaged the western company for colonising 
America^ to soRcit and obtain a charter for settling the 
country. The company was called 'The council esta- 
blished at Plymouth, in the county of Devon, foi the 
planting, ruling, ordering, and governing New England,' 
in America.' The charter gave this company the absolute 
property and unlimited controul of the territory included 
between the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of north 
latitude and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. A glance 
at the map will show that this included the Canadas, aH 
tiie Eastern and nearly all the Middle States, and a 
country of immense extent to the west. All this territory 
witii its commercial and internal resources, were placed 
under the absolute controul of some forty merchants and 
gentlemen, who composed the company, and resided in 
England. 

The extent of these powers, vested in the company, 
delayed emigration ; and in the mean time, the first per- 
manent colony in New England was established without 
regard to this charter, or even the knowledge of the com- 
pany who had obtained it. 

A sect of Puritans, distinguished by the democracy of 
its tenets respecting church government, and denominated 
Brownists, from the name*of its founder, had sprung up 
in England, and after suffering much persecution nom 
the government, had taken refuge at Leyden, in Holland. 
Here its members having formM a distinct society undeisr 

What befell him afterwards 1— What Is olMerved of Smith ?— What 
was done by him on his return to England ?— What company was 
formed under his auBpices ?— What was granted in their charter ?— 
What delayed emigration ?— What took place in the mean time f— Who 
were the Brownists 1— Where did they take refuge ? 
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• 

die charge of their pastor, Mr. John Robinson, resided 
for some years in obscurity and safety ; but not findingr 
their situation congenial to their feelings as Englishmen, 
and fearfiil qf losing their national identity, they had come 
to the determination of removing in a body to America. 

They accordingly sent two of their number, Robert 
Cushman and John Carver, to England, for the purpose 
of obtaining the consent of the London company to their 
emigration to Virginia. Permission was promised, and a 
formal application, signed by the greatest part of the con- 
gregation, was transmitted to the company. 

They were desirous that their enterprise should receive 
the formal apj^robalion of the king. But James I was 
hostile to all tne Puritans ; and the utmost that he would 
promise was neglect. A patent under the company's seal 
was, however, obtained through the influence of Sir Ed- 
win Sandys, and a tract of land assigned them within the 
limits of the Virginia charter. The funds necessary for 
defraying the expenses of the expedition were obtained in 
London, on terms by no means favourable to the borrow- 
ers ; but this circumstance could not deter men who were 
actuated by the spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Two vessels, the Speedwell, of sixty tons, and the 
Mayflower, of one hundred and eighty tons burden, were 
hired in England. Only apart ofthe congregation could 
be accommodated in these ; and Robinson was obliged to 
remain at Leyden, while Brewster, an elder, conducted 
the company. 

It was on the morning of the 22d of July, 1620, when 
ftobinson, kneelin? in prayer on the sea shore at Delft- 
haven, consecrated the embarkation of the Pilgrims. 
The beginning of their voyage was prosperous. They 
touched at Southampton, in England, and sailed thence 
on the 5th of August, Their prospect soon darkened; 
they were obligea to put back twice in order to repair 
the smaller of their vessels, and finally to abandon her 
with such of their company as were too cowardly to con- 
tinue the voyage ; so that it was not until the 6th of 
September, 1620, that they took their final departure from 
England in the Mayflower. 



Who wadi their pastor 1— Why did they determine to leave Holland ?— 




leader l^When did they leave Holland ?— Wnat occasioned the aban 
donment of ene of their shipt 1 
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The destination of the Pilgrims was the month of tlie 
Hudson ; but by the treacheiy of their captain, who is 
supposed to have been bribed by the Dutch interested in 
the colony of New Amsterdam, they were conducted to 
the inhospitable coast of Massachusetts. They did not 
make the land till the ninth of November. On the nex^. 
day they cast anchor in the harbour of Cape Cod. 

Itiefore landing, they adopted a solemn compact or 
constitution of government in the following words : 

*In the name of God, amen; we, whose names are 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign 
King James, havine undertaken, for the glory of Gm, 
and advancement of the Christian faith, and honour of 
our king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern parts of Virginia, ao, by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of Goa, and of 
one another, covenant and combine ourselves together, 
into a civil body politic, for our better orderii^ and 
preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and 
by virtue hereof, do enact, constitute, and frame, such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and 
offices, from time to time, 2A shall be thought most con- 
venient for the general good of the colony. Unto which 
wepromise all due submission and obedience.' 

This instrument was signed by the men, forty-one in 

mmber ; and they, vnth their families, amounted to one 

iiundred and one persons. As soon as their covenant 01 

contract was signed, Mr. John Carver was unanimously 

chosen their governor for one year. 

The inclemency of the season was very unfavourable t« 
their undertaking. Several days were spent in searching 
for a suitable place to land; and much hardship wan 
endured by those who went in the boats for this purpose. 
Some traces of the Indians were discovered ; a heap of 
maize, a burial place, and four or five deserted wigwams 
On the 8th of December, Carver, Bradford, Winslow 
Standish, and eight or ten seamen, being on shore neai 
Namskeket, on Great Meadow Creek, were assailed hj 
a party of Indians, who welcomed them with the wa? 
whoop, and a flight of arrows. On the same day, the^ 
were near being wrecked in their shallop, as they were 

What was the destination of the Pilinrimsl— Why did they not land 
iliere 7— Whither were they conducted V- What was their constitution 1 
—Who was chosen governor 1— What l)efeU a party of them on the 8ih 
of December 9 
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Ihe day fallowing, December 11, found die long sought 
burboiir, to which, in giateftil lemembrance of the friendi 
thej had lefl at their Taet port in England, they gave the 
mme of PljmoQih. 

Id a few days, the Mayflower was safely mooted in 
Plymouth haibour; the eunoanding country was theD 
explored, and a high ground facing the bay, whera the 
land was cleared and the water good, was selected foi 
buildins;. 

On &o morning of the 30th of December, 1B20, efier 
imploring the divine guidance and blessing, the Pilgrims 
landed on the rock of Plymouth. The spot which their 
footsteps fiisC tonched, on this memorable occasion, has 
ever since been regarded by their descendants as sacred, 
and the day is stillcelebrated with all the enthusiasm of 
religion and patriotism. 

When the landing of the Filgiims was effected, tbeii 
diScnllies and distresses were but just begun. We are 
to recollect that it was in the depth of a New England 
winter, that their company was already suffering with 
colds, lung: fevers, and incipient consumptions, contracted 
by their eKposure to snow, lain, and the beating sorf, in 
exploring the coast; that their stock of proTiaions was 
iKanty; and that the care of their wives and children 
Vlut puHia on ihe llthl-When did His KlpHui Undl 
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was added to hardships which manhood was hardly Me 
CO encounter. 

I'he month of January was spent m erecting such tene- 
ments as their scanty means afforded. Sickness attended 
them, and mortality thinned their numbers through the 
winter ; and it was not until the spring was far advanced 
that health revisited the remnant of the colony. Half 
their number had perished. Carver, their first governor, 
died in March; and William Bradford was chosen to 
succeed him. 

Privation and want were still to be endured. A rein- 
forcement of emigrants, which came out in tbe autumn 
of 1621, brought no supply of provisions, and the colony 
was compelled to subsist, for six months longer, on half 
allowance. The scarcity of provisions contmued, with 
only occasional relief, for two years longer. 

A mistaken policy, or a desire to conform to the sim- 
plicity of apostolic times, had induced the Pilgrims to 
adopt the system of community of property. This vras 
one of the causes of scarcity. In die spring of 1623, each 
family was allowed a parcel of ground to cultivate for 
itself; and after the harvest of that year, no general want 
of food was experienced. 

A profitable commerce was established with the In- 
dians. European trinkets were exchanged for furs ; and 
the colonists were at length enabled to barter com 
with them for the products of the chase. The Indians 
were not numerous in the vicinity of Plymouth; for 
before the arrival of the English, a sweeping pestilence 
had carried off whole tribes of them, but enough were 
left to render a sort of military organisation necessary for 
the defence of the colony ; and Captain Miles Standish 
a man of great courage smd fortituae, obtained the chief 
command. 

In March, 1621, the colonists were visited by Samoset, 
a chief of the Wampanoa^, who bade them welcome ; 
and in the name of his tnbe gave them permission to 
occupy the soil, which there was no one of the^ original 
possessors alive to claim. • 

In the same month, Massasoit, the greatest king of the 

How wu their first wfnter psnedl— When did Carver die)— Who 
■ucceeded him?— When did a reinforcement arrive?— What cause of 
distreoi remained 7— For how long a time ?— What mistake was mad«» 
b7 the Pilgrims ?— When was it rectified ?— How 1— With whom dM 
they trade r— In what commodities ?— What had thinned the Indians V* 
Who was the miUtaiy leader of the Pilgrims t— Who visited them) 
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This event was. fallowed by □then of the e 
lacter. A Bachem who had thiealcned haatil 
compelled to sue foi peace; and niae chiefs snbBcribed 
an instninient of submiBsion to King' James. CanonicuB, 
(he Bachem of the NameanBettB, sent a bundle of airowB, 
wrapped in a rattleanakre skin, to the eovernoi, in loken 
of defiance; but Bnidfoid coolly siuSed the bIud with 

Siowdei and shot, and letumed it. The Indian's courage 
ailed at the sight of this unequivocal symbol; end he 
followed the example of his countrymen by aubacribing 
a treaty of peace. 

The population of the old colony at Plymouth increased 
slowly. Ten years after the first settlement there w 



aoil. 

The goremnient of the old colony was strictly repub- 
lican. The governor was elected by the people, and 
Testricted by a council of five, and afierwaros of seven, 
assiBlants. The legislature was at first composed of 
the whole body of the people. But as the population 
' i, they adopted the representative system. 

vUTwIifaibeml-Wliit ennulanc-mdI-Tsll the 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PROGRESS DF «THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

The old Plymouth company, ' for the planting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing New England, in America,' 
whose extensive and very exclusive charter has already 
been mentioned, had made no other use of its inordinate 
privileges than an attempt to exclude from the trade and 
nsheries all who would not pay the company a heavy 
tax. No monopoly could be more odious to the people 
of England than this. Their privileges were violently 
assailed in^ the House of Commons,^ and the patentees 
were finally compelled to relinquish their claims. They 
continued, nowever, to issue patents for portions of their 
immense territory, to different companies and individuals 

One of tiiese, having been granted to Robert Gorges, 
the son of Sir Ferdinand, ior a tract extending ton 
miles on Massachusetts Bay, and thirty miles into the 
interior, he was appointed by the company lieutenant- 
general of New England, with extensive powers. But 
mis grant was productive of no permanent settlement, 
and the powers of Gorges were never exercised. 

In 1622, Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason took 
a patent for a territory called Laconia, extending from the 
Atlantic to the St. Lawrence, and from the Merrimae to 
the Kennebec. Under this patent Portsmouth and Dover 
were settled, in 1623. A fresh patent, for the country 
between the Merrimae and Piscataqua, was obtained by 
Mason in 1629. This was the patent for New Hamp- 
shire. Its early progress was so slow that, in thirty 
years after its settlement, Portsmouth contained no more 
than sixty families. 

In 1628, a number of settlements were commenced on 
the coast of Maine, under a succession of patents granted 
by the Plymouth council. But, as most of these were 
merely temporary, having foi* their object the pursuits of 
hunting ana fishmg, they were soon abandoned. 

What use did the old Pl]rmouth company make of its charter 1— Who 
opposed their claims^-Were they abandoned?— What practice did they 
continue 1— What is said of Gorges' patent 1— When was New Hamp. 
shire settled ?— By whom 1~-What &ct proves its slow progress 1— What 
was done in Maine t 
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A district of forty miles sqaare, which was called 
Lygonia, and sitaated between Harpswell and the Ken- 
nebunk riyer, was settled in 1630 and given up the next 
year, the settlers retiring to Massachusetts. 

Sir Ferdinand Gorges obtained, in 1635, a patent for 
the district lying between the Kennebec and the Piscata- 
qua, and sent his nephew, William Gorges, to gorem 
the territory, who found some setders on the Saco and 
Kennebec ; but he remained in the country only two years, 
and it was then left without a government. Sir Ferdi- 
nand still continued his schemes for colonisation, and 
was subsequently constituted lord proprietary of the coun- 
try by a royal cKarter. 

New England would have increased but slowly in 
wealth and population, had not the same causes which 
drove the Brownists from England still continued to 
operate. The Puritans were constantly the objects of 
persecution in England, and numbers of them were 
desirous to seek an asylum in the new world. Several 
emigrations were consequently made to Massachusetts. 

lar. White, a Puritan minister of Dorchester, in Eng^ 
land, had induced some merchants and gentlemen to jom 
him (1624) in sending out a small colony, who began a 
plantation at Cape Ann, recognising, however, the supre- 
macy of the Plymouth settlers. 

In 1627, Mr. White and his company concladed a 
treaty wi h the council of Plymouth, tor the purchase of 
that part of New England lying three miles south of 
Charles river, and three miles north of Menimac river, 
and extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A small 
numoer of emigrants, under the direction of John Endi- 
cott, were soon afterwards sent out, who laid the founda- 
tion of Salem, the first permanent town injthe Massachu- 
setts colony, in 1628. 

The adventurers did not deem themselves able* to affect 
aU their objects without the aid of more opulent partners. 
Some Lonaon merchants joined them, and a charter was 
obtained from the crown confirming the grant from the 
council of Plymouth, and conferring powers of govern- 
ment. The supreme authority was vested in persons 
residing in London,— a most unwise provision, as the 
history of the Virginia company sufficiently proved. The 

What was done by Gorges in 1635 ?— By Mr. White in 1624 1— In 1627 ? 
Wlien was Salem settled?— By whom?— What new company was 
formed'^ 
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patentees were styled * The Goveraor and Company of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England.' 

The executive power was vested in a govevRor; d«f«tf 
governor, and eignteen assistants, to be nominated by the 
crown, and .afterwards elected by the company. The go 
vemor and assistants were to meet monthly for business 
The legislative power was vested in the body of the pro- 
prietors, who were to assemble four times a year, under 
the denomination of the General Court, for electing officers, 
and making laws for the common weal. The colonists 
were exempted from taxes and duties, and declared en- 
titled to all the ri&rhts and privileges of Englishmen, as 
had already been done in the charter of Virginia. 

Under tnis charter three vessels' sailed in May, 1638, 
with about two hundred persons, who reached balem in 
June, where they found a colony of one hundred planters 
under the government of John Endicott. 

Not satisfied with the situation at Salem, one hundred 

of the company, under the direction of Thomas Graves, 

emoved to Mishawum, were they laid the foundation of 

town, to which they gave the name of Charlestown. 

loth settlements were united under the same sovernment; 

<nd one of their first acts was to form a churcn and ordain 

lieir minister and ruling elder, in which solemnity they 

were joined by a representation from the Plymoutn 

colony. 

The inconveniences, which would have resulted from 
that provision of the charter which required the govern- 
ment of the colony of Massachusetts to be resident in 
London, had already been foreseen, and in consequence 
of representations to that effect, the charter was transfer- 
red to those of the freemen who should themselves reside 
in the colony. This gave a new impulse to emigration, 
and many persons of various ranks prepared for tneir de- 
parture to the New World. 

The next year (1630) brought a fleet with eight hun- 
dred and forty emigrants, among whom were governor 
Winthrop, deputy governor Dudley, and many other per^ 
sons of wealth and respectability. In September, of the 
same year, a settlement was formed at a place on the 
south side of Charles river, called by the Indians Shaw 

What fonn of government was established by thehr charter T— What 
exemptions and privileges ciid it grant?— How many emigrants came 
over in 1628 7— Who founded Charlestown 1— What was one of their first 
act5 ?— What gave a new impulse to emigratioa I— Who came over ia 
1630 7—Whal town was then settled Y 
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milt, aod by the English, Trimountain, to which the name 
of Boston was now given. 

The succeeding autumn and winter were marked by 
severe distress. Sickness visited the colony, and before 
December, two hundred of their number had died. Among 
these was the lady Arabella Johnson, the daughter of a 
nohle house in England, who had left the quiet and luxury 
of her home, but to leave a memorial of her virtues and 
misfortunes in the new country. The colonists were by 
no means disheartened by their sufferings, but bore afl 
with fortitude, in the hope of transmitting free institutions 
to their posterity. 

In May,. 1631, at the first court of election in Massa- 
chusetts, *' that the body of the commons might be pre- 
served of good and honest men,' it was ordered that, from 
that time,^no persons be admitted to the freedom of the 
body politic, but such as were members of some of the 
churches within its limits. This provision has been much 
censured by historians and statesmen, and the right of 
the government to make it has been questioned. It was 
subsequently productive of much dissension. It was 
however, by no means inconsistent with the spirit of the 
a^e, and was unquestionably adopted from the most up- 
ng^t and conscientious motives. 

The settlements gradually extended in the neighbour 
hood of Boston and Charlestown to such remote points, 
that the purely democratic form of government, which 
adntitted every freeman to a share in the deliberations 
respecting the public welfare, was found to be very inccm- 
venient; and accordingly, in 1634, a representative form 
of government was adopted. The whole body of ^e 
freemen assembled but once a year for the election of 
magistrates, and the fireemen of each town chose deputies 
to Uie general court, who were vested with the full power 
of all the freemen, and were required to assemble in 
general court four times a year. This form of government 
was retained, with- but slight alterations, during the 
continuance of the charter. We have here the second 
instance of a house of representatives in America, the 
first having been convened in Virginia, June 19, 1619. 

Roger VVilliams, a minister of %alem, having put .^^ 

forth certain tenets, which were considered heretical 

What ensued in the autumn 1— Who died ?— When was tte first cowt 
of election held in Massachusetts 1— What law was made }— What is 
said of it ?— What form of goTernment was adopted in 1634 }— What is 
■aid of Boger WUliams 1 
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and seditious, * tending: equally to sap the foandations of 
the establishment in church and state,' and refusing to 
recant and conform to the opinions of the ruling powers, 
was banished the colony. 

The heresy which he promtflgated was, * that the civil 
magistrate should restrain crime, but never controul opin- 
ion ; should punish ffuilt, but never violate the freedom 
of tiie soul.'* His firmness on this occasion made him 
the founder of a state, and classed him among the mos 
celebrated assertors ot intellectual freedom. 

His exile was not a mere transfer from one agreeable 
residence to another as agreeable. He was oblige^ ^ g9 
into the wilderness of woods in the depth of winter; and 
when cast out from the society of ciidlised men, for 
asserting the noblest right of humanity, he found a shel- 
ter among the untutored savages. Pokanoket, Massasoit, 
and Canonicus, welcomed hmi to their rude wigwams^ 
and thus confirmed a constant friend and benefactor. In 
the spring he besan to build and plant at Seekonk, but 
finding that this place was within the patent of Plymouth, 
i^e passed over the water with five companions, and settled 
on a spot which, in token of his humble reliance on the 
Divine favour, he called Providinoe. Under ^ese 
circumstances was commenced the settlement of Rhode 
Island — ^a state, whose history is marked throughout with 
the strongest evidences of the attachment of its people to 
the principles of civil and religious liberty. 

In 1635, three thousand emigrants were added to the 
puritan colony of Massachusetts. Amonff them were two 
persons who were afterwards remarkably distinguished 
by their characters and fortunes ; these were Hugh Peter, 
and Henry Vane the younger. Peter, who had formerly 
been pastor of a church of English exiles at Rotterdam, 
was a man of high spirit, great energy, eloquence and 
ability. Vane, iinio suffered much censure during his 
active career, is now pronounced by impartial historians 
to have been a man or spotless integrity and pure mind, 
and a genuine mar^r for liberty. 

The freemen of Massachusetts, captivated by the talents 
and fascinating manners of Vane, and flattered by his 
abandonment of ease and high rank in England, for a 
residence on their own soil, elected him for their governor. 

What town and state did he found 9— Who came OTer In 1635 ?— To 
what oflSice was Vane elected 1 

* Bancroft. 
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He was too ycmng at 
country to Mm wiUl si 

The 

tioM with other men ol . _. „ , 

dasironB to emigrate to MasoachuBetts, piorided thej 
cmild continue there in the enjoyment of those hereditary 
powera and offices, which were gnatanleed to them and 



dieir families by the British constitutiod Their propotals 
were receired and considered by the leaders and &eenien 
of the coleny; but, fortunately for their posterity, these 
sagacious republicans foresaw the evils which wonld 
result from soch an airangeineiil, and the proposal was 
accord insly declined. 

The colony was not bo foituunte in ie^>ect to another 
source of disorder, religiooa dissensions. A controrersy 
aioee concerning faith and works, in which a Mrs. Aime 
Hutchinson aad two elei^ymeii, Mr. Wheelwright and 
Mr. Cotton, espmiBed one Bide of thequestion, and receired 
the eupMrt of goTemor Vane, whils the lieuieoant go- 
Temot Winthrop, and a majority of the ministers ana 
choTcheB, contended as earnestly for the opposite opinions. 

Mrs. Hntcbinson held weekly conferences far persons 
-c I — „™.. .gj^ an^ commented with great asperity or 
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The number and quality of her adherents soon ^ye the 
affair a degree of political importance, vhich it could 
never have acquired in a community where tlie church 
and state were not intimately connected. 

The general court took up the matter, and censured 
Wheelwright for sedition. This measure embroiled the 
parties still further ; and the ^ party question' of the day 
was made the test of elections, and interfered with the 
discussion and decision of every public measure. The 
controversy lasted till 1637, when Anne Hutchinson, 
Wheelwright, and Aspinwall were banished the colony, 
^ and their adherents were required to deliver up their arms. 
Many of the Antinomians, as the minority were called, 
emigrated to the neighbouring colonies. A considerable 
number found shelter with Roger Williams ; and, by his 
influence and that of Vane, obtained from Miantonomoh, 
the chief of the Narragansetts, a ^fl of the beautiful 
island of Rhode Island. Wheelwright and some of his 
friends removed to the Piscataqua, and founded the town 
of £xeter. 

Vane, not being elected goyemor a second time, and 
having witnessed the persecution and exile of the party 
to which he had been conscientiously attached, soon after 
returned to- England, became conspicuous in the civil 
wars, and suffered *death for his attachment to the repub- 
lican cause. Peter became chaplain to Oliver Cromv«ell, 
and, after the Restoration, suffered the same fate. 

The valley of the Connecticut had already attracted 
attention, by its fertility and its convenient location for an 
extensive internal trade in furs. The first proprietary 
under the Plymouth council, the Earl of Warwick, had 
assigned his grant to Lords Say and Sea), Lord brook, 
and others, in 1631. The people of the old colony at Ply* 
mouth had built a trading house at Windsor (1631) lor 
the purchase of furs ; and the Dutch had settled Hartford, 
uuder the name of Good Hope, in 1633. 

The proprietaries sent out John Winthrop, in 1635. 
who erected a fort at the mouth of the Connecticut, and 
founded Saybrook. Before hi» arrival, parties of emi- 
grants from Massachusetts had already formed settlements 
at Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield. The settlers 
marched through the forest to their new abode, accom- 

How did the controTenj end 1— Where did the exilee setUe 7— What 
became of Vane 1— Of Peier t— What eeulementa had been made in 
Conneciicutf— By whom?— When was Saybrook feuledf— By whomf 

-What other places had been settled 1 
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by Ihut wiTM aod children, llii a^pMis to 
_. . e«n the first example of 'weatern emigiatioii,' 
whicb was condacted in this manner. The march of the 
TBUgaaid of siitj Pilgrinui, which look place late in 
■ntamn, was attended with much su&erine and privation. 

Next year a soTernmeDt was organised under a oom- 
nisaioD from Sfasaachosetta ; and, in Jane, a company 
tf one hundred new emigrants, nnder the dirwtion of the 
Jter. Thomas Hooiter, commenced its march from Mas- 
■achnsetta towards the new seltlement on die Connecticnt, 
travelling through the pathless woods at the slow rate of 
tm miles a day, encumbered with tiieir families and 
SocIlb, and aleepiog at night widi scarce any shelter but 
what the woods afforded. This pilgrimage is not less 
remarliahle for its romantic daring, than for the high 
diaiacter of its leaders. The new settlement was sur 
rounded with perils. The Dutch, who were established 
on the river, were anxious to exclude the English; and 
the natives, who were nnmerous and powemil in that 
neighbourhood, had begun to entertain hostile diapositions 
towards all European intruders. 

The Peanoda, residing in the vicinity of the Thamea 
river, could bring aeven hundred warriors into ^le field. 
Tley had already committed repeated aggressions on the 
whites, without suSering any chastisement, and they now 
proposed to the Narragansstts and Mohegao* to unite in 
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a league for the ntfer extermination of the ]ftice. Foiw 
nately this design became known to Roger Williams, 
who commnnicated it to the governor of IVlassachnsettii ; 
and having received, from the governor and council, 
letters, requesting his personal exertions ill (Jtissolving the 
league, he went directly to ti)b house of the sachem tit 
the Narragansetts, and, although the Pequod chiefe were 
already there, he succeeded, at great hazard of his lifb, In 
breaking tp the conspiracy. Such was 'the sem^fe which 
the ^wsecuted man was able to render to those' whd'had 
befn hrsj^ersecutors. 

Hie Pfequods, when the Narrtigansetts and Bfohegans 
were detached from their alliance, foolishly res6lved to 
prosecute the war alone. They commenced hostilities 
DY murdering the white people on their borders ; but the 
Connecticut settlers promptly raised a force of ninety 
men,' who were placed under the comms^d of John 
Mason. The Massachusetts and Plymouth colonies pio- 
ceeded to furnish their contingent of troops ; but before 
they could arrive, the Connecticut party were on their 
way to the scene of action. By a rapid march tkey 
succeeded in surprising the Pequods, in their camp of 
palisades, before ciaybreak, and, but for the barking of a 
watch dog, would have destroyed them without resistance. 
The warriors rose at the alarm, and defended themselves 
with their bows and arrows. Their superiority of num- 
bers gave them some chance of escape, unlil Mason cast 
firebrands upon the Indian cabins, and set the whole 
encampment in a blaze. The confusion that ensued gave 
the E nglish an easy victory. Six hundred of the Indians, 
men, women, and children, perished ; most of them by 
the fire. Only two of the assailants were killed. 

The remnant of the tribe, two hundred in number, 
surrendered, and were either enslaved to the English, or 
mingled with the Mohegans and Narragansetts. The 
Pequods no lonser existed as a distinct tribe. 

The successral termination of the Pequod war, was 
followed by a long season of uninterrupted peace, during 
which the colonies of New England continued to flourish 
increasing in wealth and population. 

Settlements were constantly forming, and fresh emi- 
grants arriving from England. In 163§, a Puritan colony 

What did they design t— Who broke up the league ?--Who remained 
hostile 1 — Who marched against them 1— What wm the result 9— What 
became of the remnant of the Pequods t— What tullowed the Pequod 
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was planted at New Hai^n, under the direction of John 
Davenport, its pastor, and Theophilus Eaton, who, for 
twenty years, sustained the office of goyemor. This was 
a separate jurisdiction from that in the interior, so that, 
at this time, there were no less than three distinct political 
communities in the territory now called Connecticut, viz. 
Saybrook, under the proprietaries, Connecticut colony, 
under a commission from Massachusetts, and New Haven 
colony, claiming its territory by purchase from the IndianSi 
and governing itself by virtue of a social contract. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE COLONIKS OF NVW KNGLANp UNITED. 

DimiNO the civil wars of England, the colonies were 
left in a state of peace and prosperity. Twenty-one 
thousand two hundred emigrants had arrived before the 
assembling of the Lon? Parliament, and a million of dol- 
lars had been expended on the plantations. Agriculture, 
ship buildin?, Uie fisheries, ana an extensive commerce 
in furs, lumber, grain, and fish were the chief pursuits 
of the inhabitants. Their institutions of religion and 
civil govenmient were highly favourable to habits of 
industry and economy; labour rendered their soil pro- 
ductive, and the natural result was a rapid increase of 
wealth and population. 

The memoers of the Long Parliament, being Puritans 
themselves, were disposed to extend every encouragement 
to the Puritan colonies. They freed the colonists .^ 
from all taxation on exports and imports, and declared 
their approbalion of the enterprise in which they were 
engaged. The colonists a&^^^^d the courtesy, but were 
caieral to avoid too close a connection with these un- 
, sought friends. 

In 1641, New Hampshire yiras annexed to Massachu- 
setts, by request of the people, and on equal terms ; the 

When was New Haven aettledl^-Ennmerate the separate political 
communities existing in Connecticut.— What is kaid or New England 
during the civil wars 1— The pursuits and institutions of the people 1— 
Of the Long Parliament ?->Orthe colonists ?-~0f New Hampshire 1 
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jDhabitants of the fonner province not being required to 
tjualify its freemen or deputies, for a participation in the 
business of legislation, by church membership. 

As early as 1637, a umon of the colonies ot New Eng^ 
land had been proposed at a meeting of the leading magis- 
trates and elders of Connecticut, held in Boston ; but it 
was not until 1643, that a confederation was effected, 
embracing the separate governments of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, under the title 
of the United Colonies of New England. Their declared 
object was the protection of the lives, property, and 
liberties of the whole, against foreign or internal dancrers. 
The local jurisdiction of the several states was carefully 
guarded. Two commissioners from each colony were to 
assemble annually to deliberate on the affairs of the con* 
federacy. The measures which they determined were 
merely recommended to the several colonies, to be carried 
into effect by their local authorities. 

Rhode Island was excluded from the union, because it 
declined to come under the jurisdiction of Plymouth ; and 
the people of Providence Plantations and Maine were not 
admitted on account of the want of harmony between their 
religious views and those of the members of the confede- 
racy. 

In 1646, the people of Connecticut purchased the ter- 
ritory at the mouth of the river, from the assigns of the ■ 
Earl of Warwick. 

Rhode Island, having been excluded from the union of 
the colonies, sought the immediate protection of the 
mother country. For this purpose the government de- 
spatched Roger Williams himself, the founder of the 
colony, to England. He was warmly received by the 
republicans, who had then the controul of affairs, and 
found no difficulty in obtaining from parliament, a free 
and absolute charter of civil government. 

On his return, he took letters of safe conduct from 
parliament, and landed at Boston, whence, it will be re- 
collected, he had been banished with an ignominy as 
signal as his return was now triumphant. I^s return to 
his own state was marked with every demonstration of 
joy and welcome. On his arrival at Seekonk, he was 

What wu done in 16379— In 1643?— What was the object of this 
union 1— What colonies were excluded l—Whj 1— What look place in 
1646 1— What \b related of Roger Williams ?— How was he received oc 
his return? 
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met by a fleet of canoes, manned by the people of ProTi* 
dence, and conducted joyously to the opposite shore. 

'fhe affairs of Rhode Island were not vet finally settled. 
The executive council in England had granted to Cod- 
dington a separate jurisdiction of the islands. Justly 
apprehending that this would lead to the speedy dissolu* 
tion of their little state, and the annexation of its ports to 
the neighbouring governments, the people sent W illiams 
again to England, accompanied by John Clark; and the 
danger was removed by the rescinding of Coddington^s 
commission, and the confirmation of the charter* ( 1 652.) 

The pr<9vince of Maine had made but little progress 
under the auspices of Sir Ferdinand Gorges, as lord pro- 
prietary. He had granted a city charter to the tawn of 
York, which contained some 300 inhabitants, and sent 
out his cousin Thomas, to support the dignity of a deputy 
governor. He had expended much time and money on 
his favourite scheme of colonisation, but died at an 
advanced age, without realising any benefit from it. 

After his death a dispute arose Between the colonists 
who i^ere settled under his charter, and those who had 
settled under Rig^by's patent, for Lygonia. The magis- 
trates of the neighbouring colony oi Massachusetts were 
appealed to by both parties; and after a hearing, the Uti- 
gabte were informe/that neither had a clear nght, and 
were recommended to live in peace. The heirs of Gorges 
seemed to have forgotten the care of his colony, and nis 
agents withdrew. Under these circumstances, the inhabi- 
tants of Piscataqua, York, and Wells accepted the offer 
of Massachusetts to place themselves under her pro- ._ 
tection. The province was formally annexed to the 
Bay colony, and the towns, situated farther east, readily 
sent in their adhesion. 

In 1655, Oliver Cromwell offered the people of New 
England a settlement in the Island of Jamaica, provided 
■they would emigrate thither, and possess its fertile lands, 
and orange groves. But the people were too much at- 
tached to the country of their adoption to listen to such 
a proposal. They would have considered it a species of 
sacrilege, to abandon to the savages the consecrated asy- 
lum ot their religion. The protector's offer was respect- 
fully declined. 

Wliat was the occasion of his second visit to England ?— Wliat was 
the recult 1— What is related of Oorees ?— What dispute arose after his 
death ?— How was it settled ?— To wnat colony was Maine annexed ?— 
What offer was made by Cromwell ?— Was it accepted ? 
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The religioas sentiments of the Paritan colonists gaye 
a peculiar character to all their institutions. Religion 
was with them an afifair of state ; and to preserve its 
purity was considered a paramount duty of the civil ma- 

S'strate. We have seen the effects of this principle in 
e history of the Antinomian controversy, which led to 
the expulsion of Anne Hutchinson, and her dis^iiples. 
It was now applied to the Anabaptists and Quakers. 

Clarke, a baptist of Rhode Island, of exemplary cha> 
racter, yiras fined for preaching at hjnn^ and Holmes, for 
refusing to pay a fine, inflictea for his religious opinions, 
was publicly whipped. 

The union of cnurch and state had become so intimate 
tiiat offences against religion, as it was understood by the 
ffovemingr powers, werQ treated as civil crimes. Absence 
from public worship was punished by a fine. The u> 
terance of certain opinions was denounced as blasphemy, 
and visited with fine, imprisonment, exile, or death. 
Ministers not ordained in tne regular manner, were si- 
lenced by the public authorities ; and the veiv men, who 
had fled from England to gain an asylum for religious 
freedom, were rerasinff the slightest toleration to any 
religious opinions but meir own. 

Such proceedings evince at once the peculiar delusion 
of the times, and the dangerous tendency of a union of 
church and state. It is fortunate that this delusion was 
temporary ; and that the unnatural combination which led 
to it, was soon dissolved. 



CHAPTER Xra. 

NEW ENGLAND AFTER THE RESTORATION. 

The restoration of Charles II could hardly be con- 
sidered an auspicioTis e7ent by tiie people of New 
ififio England. On the contrary, it afforded them the 
strongest reason to expect an abridgment of their 
4;omme?cial advantages, and an attack upon their reli<riou8 
ind jioUtical privik^a. They were accordingly in no 
tiast£ to rcccgniee tne royal authority. In July, 1660, 

Vi^'. fp jt? *vere zucm oenecuted 1— Why ?— What measures wpt 
\f^«r.y/ «i d '^ir^riiitnentf— What is observed o{ these proceedings 
^ttJij M^i of bhe Restoration * 
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Whaley and Goffe, two of the late kind's judges, arrired 
^in Boston, and announced the restoration of Charles II, 
but represented the mother country as being inaTery 
unsettled state. They were freely permitted to trayel 
through New England, and receiyed many attentions 
from the inhabitants. 

When, at length, it was known that the king's autho- 
rity was firmly established in England, and that com* 
plaints against the colony of Massachusetts had been 
presented to tbe privy council and both houses of parliar 
ment, by Quakers, royalists, and others adverse to its in* 
tereste, the people became convinced of the necessity ai 
decisive action. A general court was convened, and an 
address was voted to the king, vindicating the colony 
from the charges of its enemies, professing the most duti- 
ful attachment to &e sovereign, and solicitiDg protection 
for their civil and ecclesiastical institutions. A similar 
address was made to parliament, and the agent of the 
colony was instructed to exert himself to obtain a con- 
tinuance of Uie commercial immunities which had been 
granted by the Long Parliament. 

Before he had time to obey these instructions, a duty 
of five per cent, on exports and imports had already been 
imposed ; and before the session closed, the famous na- 
vigation act was re-enacted. The king returned a gra- 
cious answer to the colonial address, accompanied by an 
order for the apprehension of Goffe and Whaley. 

This small measure of royal favour was joyfully re- 
ceived, and a day of thanKsgiving was appointed, to 
acknowledge the ravour of Heaven m disposing the king 
to clemency. A formal requisition for the regicide jud&res 
was sent to New Haven, whither they had gone ; but 
matters were so arranged that they escaped from their 

Sursuers, and lived inlSfew England to the end of their 
ays. 

Apprehensions of danger to their civil and religious 
rights were still felt by the colonists, notwithstanding 
.the bland professions of the king. Rumours of a medi- 
tated attack on their commercial privileges, and of the 
coming of a governor-generad for all North America, 
were seriously believed. This led to the famous De* 
claration of Rights on the part of Massachusetts, in whicl 
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the powers and duties of the colony were very clearly 
and abljr defined. Havins thus declared the terms on 
which his authority shottTd be reco^ised, the general 
court caused the kins; to be solemnly proclaimed as their 
undoubted prince and sovereign lord. 

Agents were then sent oyer to England to protect the 
interests of the colony, who were favourably received, 
and soon returned to JBoston, bringing a letter from the 
king confirming the colonial charter, and granting an 
amnesty to all political offenders who were not already 
attainted for hign treason ; but requiring that the oath of 
allegiance should be administered ; that justice should 
be distributed in the king's name; that the church of 
England shoald be tolerated ; and that the qualification 
of church membership for civil ofiicers should be dis- 
pensed with. 

Of all these requisitions, the only one which was, 
coniplied with was that which directed the judicial pro- 
ceedings to be conducted in the king's name. The 
others were published, but reserved for deliberation. 

Rhode Island was not backward in acknowledging the 
restored king. He was early proclaimed in the colony, 
and an agent, being despatched to England, soon suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a charter which granted the most 
aniple privileges. 

Connecticut deputed John Winthrop, son of the cele- 
orated governor of Massachusetts, as their agent at court, 
who had no difficulty in obtaining a charter in almost 
every respect the same with that which had been granted 
to Rhode Island. It differed from it, however, in reouir- 
ing the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to be aami- 
nistered to the inhabitants. By the new charter New 
Haven was united with Connecticut; an arrangement 
which was for some time opposed by the people of the 
former colony, although they finally concurred in it. 
Winthrop, on his return, was cordially welcomed ; and 
was annually chosen governor of the colony during the 
remainder of'^his life. . • 

The privileges confirmed by these charters were sub> 
sequentjy of immense importance to the cause of liberty. 

The English government had always questioned the 

What is said of the general court?— Of the agents sent U> England?— 
What terms were offered by the king ?— How were they disposed of 1— 
Of Rhode Island and its new charter 3— Connecticut f— Of John 
Winthrop) 
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rie^ht of the Duteh to their settlements in what are now 
csQled the Middle States ; the history and extent of which 
we shall notice in another place. Charles II now re- 
solved to dispossess them, and accord insly granted the 
territory to his brother, the Duke of York, who sent 
Colonel Nichols, with four ships and three hundred sol- 
diers, for the purpose of taking possession. In the same 
ships came four commissioners, * empowered to hear and 
determine complaints and appeals in causes, as well mi- 
litary as civil, within New England, and to proceed for 
settling the peace and security of the country.' Their 
real object was to find pretexts for recalling the liberal 
charters of the colonies. (1664.) 

The people and goveiiiment of Massachusetts were 
awake to their danger, and exhibited an admirable mix- 
ture of firmness aha address in a crisis so alarming. On 
the arriyal of the commissioners in Boston, their creden- 
tials were laid before council, with a lietter from the king, 
requiring prompt assistance in the expedition against New 
Netherlands. The general' court was convened, and, after 
declaring their loyalty and thieir attachment to the charter, 
voted a subsidy of two hundred men. Meantime Colonel 
Nichols proceeded to Manhattan, and reduced the colony 
before the Massachusetts troops could arrive ; so that theur 
services were never required. 

The commissioners now called the attention of the 
general court to the king's letter, received two years be- 
fore, but not much regarded. Their recommendation was 
complied with so far, that a law was passed extendincr 
the elective franchise to persons who were not church 
members. The assembly next transmitted a letter to the 
king, expressive of their apprehension of danger to their 
rights, nom the extraordmary powers of the commis- 
sioners. 

The commissioners, meantime, had proceeded to the* 
other colonies. In Plymouth and in Rnode Island they 
met with no opposition. In Connecticut they were rather 
civilly received, and found no reason for complaint. In 
New Hainpshire and Maine they decided in favour of the 
claims of Gorges and Mason, and erected a royal govern- 

For what purpose was Colonel Nichols sent from England to Ame- 
ricAl — Fm wnat pretended objects were commissioners sent wiili him) — 
Wliat was their real object I— What is said of Massachusetts 7— Of the 
commissioners T— The general court ?— Colonel Nichols 1— Of the king^s 
letter 1— What law was passed 1->What was expressed in the letter to 
the king 1— What was done br th* •ommisBioners in the other colonies^ 
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ment in those pronnces. They then returned to Boston, 
and renewed tneir disputes with the general court, which 
were continued with great animosity until the commis^ 
sioners were recalled, and Massachusetts was ordered to 
send agents to England to answer complaints against 
their proceedings. This order was eyadea. 

Massachusetts, soon afterwards, resumed her authority 
over New Hampshire and Maine. 

After the departure of the commissioners. New Eng- 
land enjoyed a season of prosperous tranquility. The 
king was too much engrossed by the calamities and dis- 
contents of his subjects at home to disturb the colonies. 

This state of repose was interrupted by the famous war 
of King Philip. This prince was the. second son of 
Massasoit, but ne was far from inheriting the pacific and 
friendly disposition of his father. He was engraved for 
five jears in maturing an extensive conspiracy, wnich had 
for Its object the utter extermination of the English co- 
lonies. In 1675, he commenced hostilities, and, by means 
of alliance with other tribes, he was able to bring three 
thousand warriors into the field. Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, and Connecticut united in opposing him. The 
war raged with great fury, and with yanous success, 
until ^ugust, 1676, when Philip, after a series of disas- 
ters, in which his family apd cnief counsellots were all 
destroyed, himself fell a yictim to the treachery of one 
of his own tribe. The tribes bordering on Maine and 
New Hampshire, who had risen at the same time, aban- 
doned the war on receiving the news of Philip's death. 

While this war was raging, the King of England was 
endeavouring to wrest from^assachusetts the controul 
of New Hampshire and Maine. He had been for some 
time treating tor the purchase of these provinces from the 
heirs of Mason and Gorges, intending to bestow them on 
his son, the Duke of Monmouth ; but while he delayed 
to complete the negotiation, Massachusetts purchased 
Maine lor 1200 pounds, and refused to give it up. New 
Hamp^liirQ having become a distinct colony, tne legis- 
lature expressed a lively re^et at being obliged, by the 
will of tne sovereign, to relmquish their connection with 
Massachusetts. 

What pwsed on their return to Boston 1— After their departure fbr 
England ?->What war ensued 1— What wae Philip's foree 1— How ion$ 
• A the war rage1<-How did it terminate ?—&eUte the circumstancef 
i ending the purchaM of Maine. 
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The laws restricting commerce were made tht sabject 
oi dispute between the colony of Massachusetts and the 
crown. Randolph, an active enemy of the colonial g(^ 
yemment, was sent over to act as collector at Boston. 
He was almost always unsuccessful in his suits for the 
recovery of duties, and finally returned to England. The 
controversy lasted until Massachusetts was compelled to 
relinauish her ch^^cer. (1684.) Charles II died before 
completing Ms cystem for the entire subjugation of New 
Ece^and. 

His successor, Jaimes II, appointed a president and 
council as a temporary government for MassachnsettSy. 
New Hampshire, Maine, and the Narra&ransetts. These 
Commissioners proceeded with great moderation, and were 
superseded by the appointment of Sir Edward Andros, 
as captain-general ana vice-a^ural of MassachilsettSf 
New Hampshire, Maine, New Plymouth, Pemaquid, and 
Nairagansett, with a council to be appointed by the crown, 
to make laws and lay taxes. 

^dros arrived in Boston in 1685, and revoked tiie 
ckarter of Rhode Island, notwithstanding the submission 
of that colony. Connecticut would have shared the same 
fate, but the charter was concealed in a tree until Hm^ 
danger, was past. The charter oak was, for ages afier^, 
helclin remembrance. 

The administration of Andros was rendered odioi»to 
the people by a variety of exactions and oppressive regu- 
lations. Their land titles were declared void, and new 
patents were offered at enormous prices. The object (x 
the royal governor appears to have been to amass a for* 
tune for hmiself, to oreak the charters, and unite the 
several colonies in one, for HfoB purpose of efieeiually 
resisting the encroachments of the French from Otoada. 

Mather, an ancient divine and politician, was sent to 
England to obtain redrees; but the king was inflexible in 
his purpose of uniting the colonies, and annexed New 
York and the Jerseys to the government of Andires. 

The relief which he deniea was brought by the revolu 
tion of 1688, which was no sooner known in Boston than 

What became a subject of dispate I^What state lost its charter %— 
Who sacceeded Charles III— What sort of govemment did h^ appoiatf 
What office did he give to Andros 7— How did Andros -proceed wita 
Rhode Island ?— How was the charter of Connecticut saired 1— What 
were the acts of Andros's administration 1— What was his object f-* 
Who was sent to Enftand I—Tot what purpose 7-- WithL^wfaat succohI ^ 
— WhM wrought relii } ' 
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the inkabitants Joyfully proclaimed the new sorerdgns, 
William and Mary. They had already, on the first nn 
moor of the arrival of the sovereigns in England, im- 
prisoned Andros and fifty of his adherents, ana restored 
the gOTemment to the ancient magistrates. This exam- 
pie was speedily followed by Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 

New Hampshire was re-annexed to Massachusetts bj 
tts own act; but snbsequently separated by the desire of 
King William. 

'rhe revolution of 1688 afforded the people of Massa- 
chusetts grounds for expecting the restitution of their 
charter. Agentis were sent to England for this purpose ; 
but their eSbrts were not attended with success. The 
king was determined to retain at his own disposal the 
appointment of goyemor. He was, however, at length 
inauoed to grant a new charter, although of a less liberal 
character than the former one. The charter annexed Ply- 
mouth and Nova Scotia to Massachusetts ; but omitted 
New Hampshire, which always afterwards remained a 
separate goyeroment. 

On the arrival of the new governor. Sir William Phipps, 
the general court was convened, and accepted the charter. 
(1693.) 

While these eyents were passing, a war with France 
was raging, which involvea New England and New 
York in a series of bloody and desolating actions with the 
Canadians and Indians. 

Determined to carry the war into the enemy's country 
the general court of Massachusetts planned and executed 
a descent upon Port Royal, under Sir William. Phipps, 
which was completely successful ; and all Acadia was 
subjugated. Another against Quebec, in which they had 
the assistance of New York and Connecticut, failed for 
want of decision and energy in the commander. 

The general court was obliged to issue bills of credit 
ft pay the expenses of the army — a measure which was 
afterwards productive of much mconvenience and discon- 
tent, as the bills suffered a heavy depreciation in the 
hands of the soldiers. 

How was the news received 1— What had the Bostonlane donet— 
What waa done in the other New England colonies 1— Who granted ta 
MaaBachuaetts a new charter 1— How did it differ with the former onet 
•—Who waa the first royal governor I^With whom was a war raging f^ 
What colonies suffered by It 1~ What was done 1^ the general counl-" 
Sir WUllam Fhipps « -What Is said of the hills of credit f 
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In 1693, an expedition against Martiniqne, nndertaken 
by the colonists, failed ; and in 1696, Port Royal was 
recoTered by France, and all Acadia resnmed its alle- 
dance to that country. The peace of Ryswick affordcMi 
tne colonists of each country, as well as the belligerent 
powers in Europe, a brief repgse. 

When hostilities were renewed in Europe, in 1703, the 
terrible border war was recommenced. A treaty of neik 
trality between the governor of Canada, and the Fiye 
Nations of Indians, having been negotiated. New York 
was left unmolested ; and the whole weight of the war 
fell on New England. An ineffectual attempt was made 
to reduce Acadia in 1707, by governor Dudley of Massa- 
chusetts, with an army of 1000 men raised in the colonies 
east of Connecticut ; and in 1708, Haverhill in Massa- 
chusetts was burnt by the Indians, and about one hundred 
persons killed, and many more carried into captivity. 
Similar incursions were made alon? the whole northern 
border, from the river St. Croix to tne great lakes ; and 
the history of those times abounds with stories of scalp- 
ing and plundering parties of Indians, attacking the de- 
fenceless villages, burning the houses, killing numbers of 
the helpless inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, 
and then hurrying back to Canada with a handful of cap- 
tives, before a force could b.e raised sufficient to resist or 
punish the aggression. 

The brave colonists were hj no means passive under 
these injuries. We are surprised, in reading the annals 
of this early period of their settlement, at the energy of 
character ana extent of resources displayed by them. 
Believing that the French were the instigators of sdl the 
Indian hostilities, they were constancy raising large fleets 
and armies for the purpose of depriving them of their 
American possessions. Expeditions were repeatedly fitted 
out for Canada and Nova Scotia, at the sole expense of 
Uie New England colonies. The British government was 
too much occupied in humbling the pride of Louis XIV, 
to render more than occasional and insufficient aid to the 
colonists in their arduous struggle. Some regiments were 
furnished for the expedition, which took rort Royal in 
1710, and this grace was acknowledged by giving the 

What was done in 1693 and 1696 ?— In 1702 1— In 17071— Wl^at \a said 
of the coloniflts 1— The Briiuh goveramont l-^What uiftld of the ezpe* 
dition to Port Bojal ? 
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captared place the name of Annapolis in honour of Queen 
Aone. 

A few regiments of Marlborough's yeterans were sent 
over to assist in the grand expedition against Quebec and 
Montreal, which took place in 1711 ; and failed, notwith- 
standing the unsparing effofts of the colonies in raising 
men, and the lavish expenditure of bills of credit. When 
the treaty of Utrecht at length afforded them a breathing 
time, the colonists found themselves weakened in numbers, 
exhausted of funds, and encumbered with a heavy public 
debt They, no doubt, considered it a hard case that they 
diould be compelled to depend so much upon their own 
resources. But this was the most fortunate circumstance 
of their condition. Had they been perfectly protected, 
tbey would scarcely have taken the trouble to learn the 
art of war. The exertions they were compelled to make 
in their own defence, rendered them a yoiiog nation of 
soldiers; and paved the way for the successful assertion 
of their indepedence. 

In Massachusetts a controversy arose, (1719,) which 
is worthy of particular attention, as it evinces in the people 
that jealous guardianship of their rights, and that deter- 
mined adherence to a prmciple of freedom, once adopted, 
which runs through the whole of their history; and 
which 1:endered that state on all occasions of collision 
with the mother country, the acknowledged champion of 
the New England confederacy. 

When, by their new charter, the people of this colony 
were constrained to receive a governor appointed by the 
kinff, they^ established a system of donations and free gifts 
to uiis functionary, undoubtedly with a view to attach 
him to their own cause, and identify his interests with 
those of the colony. Determined to break up this system, 
Queen Anne gave peremptory orders that the governors 
should receive no more giits ; and required that the legis- 
lature should fix their salaries pennanently at a sum 
named by herself. 

The wary republicans regarded this as an inordinate 
stretch of arbitrary power; and offered the most determined 
resistance. This led to constant misunderstanding between 
the governor and his council, and the legislature. One of 
the disputes related to the right of the governor to negative 

What is Baid of the expedlticHi agaioBt Quebec and Montreal f^Ot 
the exertions of the colonists 1— Of the public debtl -Of its effects ?•— 
What gave rise to a controversy with the crown 1— Give its hisuicy. 
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the appointment of the speaker, and the right of thehonae 
to adjoam. An appeal was carried to England, and the 
consequence was an explanatory charter faTourinflr the 
goyemor*s Tiews, which after some difficulty the legis- 
lature accepted. , 

In 1738, Mr. Burnet, who had been appointed governor 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, arrived in Boston, 
and was received with great pomp. When the le^slatnre 
met, he communicated the king's instructions to insist on 
an established salary, and his own determination to adhere 
to them. This was the signal for a new contest, and a 
long series of vexatious proceedings followed. The 
legislature would readily vote him a large sum of money; 
but they firmlv declined to bind themselves to any annual 
pajrment; and the governor, to exhaust their patience, 
changed the place of their meeting from town to town. 
The contest lasted for three years, extending into governor 
Belcher's administration ; and at length was terminated 
by the governor's obtaining from the King permission to 
accept such sums as miffht be given by tne assembly. 
The people by inflexible firmness nad gained their point. 

In 1744, war broke out between France and England. 
This was in;^med lately followed by a descent on JNova 
Scotia, which had been ceded to Great Britain by the 
treaty of Utrecht. The French governor of Cape Breton 
cook possession of Canseau in Nova Scotia, and made 
the garrison and inhabitants prisoners of war. He then 
attacked Annapolis, but was defeated by the arrival of 
a reinforcement from Massachusetts. These offensive 
operations determined the English colonists to attempt 
the complete subjugation of the French possessions lo 
North America. 

The island of Cape Breton was at tliat time deemed a 
highly important post for the protection of the French 
commerce and fisheries. Its fortifications had already 
cost thirty millions of livres, and twenty-five years ot 
labour, it was the bulwark of the French colonies. 
• Shirley, who was at this time governor of Massa- 
chusetts, had conceived the project of conquering this 
island. The people readily entering into his views, and 
the British admiralty having sent out a fleet to co-operate 
with the colonial forces, a descent was made on Louis* 

How did it terminate 1— What took place in 1744 7— What was done 
by the French governor oi C&\)e Breton f— What is said of that isLandt 
.-Of governor Shirley ?*-0f the admiralty 1 
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bonrg, and after a spirited and well conducted siege, in 
whicn the colonists displayed great courage and decisioOf 
the supplies of the garrison bein? cut on by the British 
fleet, and the ffovemor of Duchambon hourly anticipating 
an assaidt on me fortress, he, at length, snrrenderea it by 
capitulation. 

It may well be supposed that the news of this important 
conquest spread universal joy through New England. It 
had oeen tne people's own enterprise; undertaken at their 
own earnest solicitation; fitted out from their own re- 
sources of men and money, and accomplished by their 
own courage and perseverance. It was a noble triumph 
of New England spirit andjresolution. 

Pepperel and Snirley were rewarded by the British 
government with the honours of knighthood ; and parlia- 
ment ordered reimbursements to be made for the expenses 
of the expedition. Wheu/Duvivier, the French aamiral, 
charged ^ith a fleet and army to attempt the conquest of 
Nova Scotia, heard of the fall of Louisbourg, he relin- 
quished the expedition and returned to Europe. 

Shirley now wrote to the British government for rein 
forcements. of men and ships, for the purpose of attempt- 
ing the conquest of Canada, and raised a large body of 
forces in the colonies. But before offensive operations 
could be commenced, news was brought that tne Duke 
d'Anville had arrived in Nova Scotia with a formidable 
armament, intended for the invasion of New England. 
The apprehensions caused by this intelligence were soon 
after dissipated by the arrival of some prisoners set at 
liberty by the French, who reported that the fleet had 
suffered so severely by storms on its passage, and the 
sickness of the troops, that it was in no condition to make 
a descent on New England. It sailed from Chebucto, 
however, for the purpose of attacking^ Annapolis, and 
was agrain overtaken and scattered by a terrible storm. 
The ships which escaped destruction, returned singly to 
France. The French and Indians, who had invaded^ova 
Scotia, were afterwards expelled by the Massachusetts 
troops. 

Tiie French war was soon after terminated by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, which restored to both parties all thie 

Why did Duchambon suirender)— How was the newi received fn 
New £neland 1— How were Pepperel and Shirley rewarded 1— What 
waa Shirley's design after this f— How was it fhisunted 1 — What saved 
New England from invasion 1-~What were the consequences of the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle 9 
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possessions taken during the war, so that the colonists 
nad the mortificatioa of seeing their dear-bought conquest 
of Cape Breton restored to the French. 

At the period to which we have now brought our nar- 
lative, the New England colonies had acquired no small 
importance, not only in Tiew of the other North American 
communities, but of Europe. The inhabitants had dis- 
played a degree of hardihood and perseverance in their 
eariy settlements, an activity and enterprise in their com- 
mercial operations, a firmness in defence of their liberties, 
and an indomitable courage in their wars, which could 
not pass unnoticed. Their resources in agricultjiire and 
trade were greatly developed ; and their population ex- 
ceeded a million of souls. The influence which they 
exercised on the subsequent destinies of the whole county 
was commensurate with these important advantages ot 
character and ability. 



CHAPTER XiV. 

COLONISATION OF NEW YORE. 

The territory now occupied by the middle states of the 
American Union, was originally settled by the Dutch and 
Swedes. In 1609, Henr^ Hudson, an Englishman, in 
the service of the East India company of Holland, set 
fl^ from the Texel for the discovery of a north-west 
passage to India. On his voyage he touched at Long 
Island, and sailed a considerable distance np the river 
to which his own name was afterwards given. The 
right of discovery, supposed to be thus acquired, and the 
favourable reports of subsequent voyagers, induced a 
company of Dutch merchants to establish a trading settle- 
ment; and the States-general promoted the enterprise 
by granting them a patent for the exclusive trade of ^e 
Hudson nver. They built a fort near Albany, which 
they called Fort Orange, and a few trading houses on 
Manhattan island, whicn is now called the island of New 
York. These events took place in 1613. 

Wliat was the stato of New England at thi0 period ?— Who firs* 
colonised the middle states I — Who oiscovired Hudson river 1 — When 
—Where did the Dutch form settlements 1 When ? 
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In 1^21, the attention .of the gOTernment of Holland 
btingr directed to the importance of this settlement in 
America, they granted a patent to the Dutch West India 
Company, embracing the territory from the Connectieat 
riyer to tne Delaware, under the title of the New Nether- 
lands. Under this company, the colony was considerably 
extended. The city of New Amsterdam, afterwardfs 
called New York, was built on Manhattan island ; and 
in 1623, at the distance of 150 miles higher up the Hudson 
river, the foundations were laid of the city of Albany* 
Their first fort in this place was called Fort Aurania, a 
name which was afterwards changed to Fort Oranffe. 
The same year they built a fort on the east bide of Sie 
Delaware, which Uiey named Fort Nassau. Ten years 
afterwards, they erected a fort on the Connecticut riyer 
near Hartford, and called it Fort Good Hope. Their po^ 
sessions were thus extended, or rather scattered, from die 
Connecticut to the Delaware. 

The Swedes were already settled on the Delaware ; and 
the claims of the two nations were afterwards the subject 
of controversy, until the final subjugation of the whole 
territory by the Dutch. The Englisn extended their'settle* 
ments to the Connecticut, and after disputes, which lasted 
many years, finally ejected the Dutch from their fort on 
that river. 

During their occupancy of this poet, however, the 
Dutch received frequent assistviice rrom their English 
neighbours, in their wars witii the Indians. So litde 
accustomed were the Dutch to this species of warf 
that, on one occasion, their flroyemor, Kieft, was obi 
to engag[e the services of Captain Underbill, who 
been banished from Boston for nis eccentricities in reli- 
gion. This commander, with one hundred and fifty men, 
succeeded in making good the defence of the Dutch set- 
tlements. In 1646, a great battle was fought on Strick- 
land's Plain, in which the Dutch gained the victory. 

In 1650, Peter Stuyvesant, the goyemor of New N^ 
therlands, went to Hartford, and demanded from the com- 
missioners of the United Colonies of New England a 
full surrender of the lands on Connecticut river. Several 

What was done in 1^11— In 16331— How far ware the Dutch poi- 
sesaions extended in 1633)— Where were the Swedes settled?— Who 
dispossessed them f— Who took the Dutch fort on the Connecticut 1— 
Who aided the Dutch in their wan with the Indians 1— What was done 
A 1660? 
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d^ys were spent in controveray on the Bubject, and aiti* 
des of agreement were finally signed, by which Lonff 
Island was divided between tne parties ; and the DutcE 
were permitted to retain only those lands on the Conneo> 
ticut which they held in actual possession. 

On the Delaware, Stayvesant defended the claims of 
his country against both the English and the Swedes. 
In 1651, he built Fort Casimir, on the river, near New 
Castle. The Swedes, claiming the country, protested 
against this invasion of their rights ; and Risingh, their 
governor, treacherously surprised it, and taking posses- 
sion, compelled the ffairison to swear allegiance to Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden. Stuyvesant, takmg fire at this 
ontrage, determined to invade and subdue the whole 
Swe£sh settlement. He accordingly proceeded to exe- 
cute his purpose, and easily succeeded in so far intimi- 
dating the Swedes, that they quietly sunendered the 
whole of their establishments, and soon became incorpo- 
rated with the conquerors. 

During the next ten years, Stuyvesant was occupied in 
strengthening and extending the colony of New Nether- 
lands. But ne was only rendering it a more valuable 
acquisition for his powerml neighbours. Charles II was 
now (1664) king of England, and forgetting the friends 
who had afforded him shelter during his long exile, he 
sought every pretext for a quarrel with HoUana. Among 
others, he asserted his claim to the province of New 
Netherlands; and, without regarding the rights of ^e 
actual occupants, he executed a charter conveying to his 
brodier, the l^uke of York, the whole territory lying be- 
tween the Connecticut and the Delaware. No sooner did 
the Duke of York obtain this grant, than he conveyed to 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, all that portion 
now constitutmg the state of r^ew Jersey. 

To carry the king's grant into effect, Colonel Nichols 
was sent out with a fleet and army. After touching at 
Boston, he sailed for New Amsterdam, and, anchoring 
before the place, demanded its surrender from the go- 
vernor. Stuyvesant was for making the best defence lie 
could, but being overruled by the fears of the people, who 
dreaded the storming and sacking of their city, he was 
induced to sign a treaty of capitulation of the most favour- 
In 1651 1— Who was the conqueror of New Sweden "h-dlve an account 
of the conqueflt.— When, and by whom were the New Netherlands con. 
quered V 'Belatethe afEisiir. 
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able character. The inhabitants retained their estates, 
and became incorporated with the new comers. Stuyve- 
sant himself remained in the colony to the end of his life. 

Out of compliment to the patentee, New Amsterdam 
was thenceforward called New York ; and this liame was 
extended to the whole province* Fort Orange was soon 
after surrendered, and received the name of Albany. 

Colonel Nichols was the first English governor of 
New York. His government *was absolute, but paternal. 
On the judicial institutions of the Dutch, he ingrafted the 
trial by juiy ; and having caused the laws to be reviscMl, 
improved, and formed into one code, he transmitted them 
to England, where they received the confirmation of tiie 
Duke of York. 

Next year Colonel Nichols resigned his appointment. 
He was succeeded by Colonel Lovelace, dunng whose 
administration of six years, the colony was happy and 
prosperous. Towards the close of his term of office, war 
with Holland having again broken out, a small squadron 
was despatched to oestroy the commerce of the English 
colonies* After having accomplished this purpose to a 
considerable extent, the commander made a sudden de- 
scent on New York, and Lovelace, being absent, colonel 
Manning, who had been left in command, sent down a 
messenger, and treacherously surrendered the place with- 
out the least opposition. It remained in the hands of the 
Dutch but a few months, being restored to the English 
again at the treaty of Westminster, in 1674. 

The Duke of York now took out a new patent. Under 
authority of this charter, he retained the government of 
New York until his accession to the throne of England, 
as James II. He first commissioned Andros, who was 
afterwards the oppressor of New England, to be governor, 
under his authority, of all his territories, from the Con- 
necticut to the Delaware. In October the Dutch resigned 
their authority to Andros, who forthwith entered upon the 
duties of his administration. During its continuance he 
exhibited much of the harshness, severity, and rapacity 
which afterwards rendered him so odious in the eastern 
colonies. In 1682, Colonel Thomas Dongan was appointed 
governor. His administration is memorable as the era 

What was the new namp of city and jOTovince ?— Relate the events of 
Governor Nichols's administration.— Of Governor liovelace's. — What 
were the terms of the new patent ?— Give an account of Governor An 
drag's administration ?-« Who succeeded him ? 
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The BdminiMration of CoIoTtel Donffan was chieSy dis- 
tiwtiebed bj the stuntian whidi he betrtowed on uidian 
■Sura. The confederacy of the Five Natione had long 
Bxiated in the neighboimiood of the colony, and, by a 
•yatem of wiM and politie measnrBs, had Bucceeded in 



They had adopted, among' other practices, that of incor' 
poratinff nnmbera of thetr conquered ^lemiea amonE 
llMineeT*e« ; and die conaeqaeDce wae tha acquieition of 
many hardy warriors, and even distingaiBhed sachems 
and chiefs. When, eabaeqnently to the period of which 
we are now writing, the Toscaran trUie was Tanqoished 
by the South Carofina tiDOps, it was adopted eotiie, and 
thns Bare to the eonfedency the name of the Six NatioiN 

In 1667, a tteaty of peace w«s signed between the Fire 
Natione and the Ffeneh, which lasted till the begmning 
of Colonel Dongao'e adminiatrntion. 

Meantinie the French had advanced their Betllemeita 
■long the St Lawrence, and In 1GT3 built Fort Frontia- 
nac on its north-west bank, near Lake Ontario ; and the 
Jesuits were coociliating the imBliboiirinK Indiana, and 
MWTerting; many of iheni to the Catholic religian. 

Colond Doogan, petoeiring the danger of these en- 
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conjunction with Lord Effingham, '^oTeraor of Yirginia, 
into a definitiye treaty with the Five Nations, embracing 
all the English settlements and all the tribes in allianoe 
with them. This treaty took placein 1684. It was long 
and inviolably adhered to. In the same year, De la 
Barre, the governor of Canada, invaded the country of the 
Five Nations; bat his army was so reduced by famine 
and sickness, that he was compelled to sue for peace, and 
return in disgrace. His successor. De Nouville, led a 
larger army mto the territory, and met with no bettei 
success^ bemg defeated with a heavy loss. 

By the death of Charles II, in 1685, the Duke of York 
succeeded to the throne of England. The people of New 
York now solicited a new constitution, which he had 
previously promised them, but were coldly refused. At 
the same tmie additional taxes were imposed; and the 
existence of a printing press in the colony was strictly 
forbidden. Another measure of James It, which was 
highly injurious to the interests of the colony, W9B a treaty 
ofneutrality with France, by which it was stipulated that 
neither party should give assistance to the Indian tribes 
in their wars with each other. This did not prevent the 
French from excitinjr hostilities between their Indian 
allies tod the Five Nations, bnt compelled the English 
to refrain from assisting these their ancient friends. 

In 1688, Andres was appointed governor of New York 
and New England. The appointment of this tyrant, and 
the annexation of the colony to the neighbouring onee, 
were measures particularly odious to the people. Andros 
remained at Boston, and appointed Nicholson his lient^ 
nant-ffovemor. During his administration, the Five Na- 
tions, t>eing at war with the French, made a sudden descent 
on Montreal, burned and sacked the town, killed one 
thousand of the inhabitants, carried away a number of 
prisoners, whom they burned alive, and then returned to 
their own country, with the loss of only three of their 
number. Had the English followed up this success of 
their alliefl, all Canada might have been easily conquered. 

Meantime the discontent of tiie people had risen to an 
alarming height, and on receiving intelligence of the 
accession of William and Mary, and of the successM 
insurrection at Boston, which had terminated the govem- 

Glve an account of the inTasions of De la Barre and De Nouyella.— 
What happened on the accession of James 11 1— Who was made govww 
nor in i4d8 1— What was the character of hii administration 1— What 
ended it 1 
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IMF «< Andros, they resolved to imitate llie example, 
and effect a Tevolation. ' 

Jacob Leisier, a man of eager, headlonff> temper, and 
narrow ca^i^, was selected for a leader. He had 
already resisted the payment of customs on some goods 
which he had imported, and alleged that there was no 
legitimate government in the colony. Raising a report 
that hostile operations were about to be commenced by 
the government, he took a detachment of trained bands, 
and, seizing the fort, declared his determination to hold 
it nntU the decision of the new sovereigns should be 
known. 

He then despatched a messenger to Kinff William, and 
by negotiations with Massachusetts ana Connecticat, 
succeeded in interesting the governments of these colonies 
on his side. A report at the same time being spread that 
an English fleet was approaching to assist the insurgents, 
all classes in New York immediately joined themselves 
to Ldsler's party ; and Nicholson, afraid of sharing the 
£ite of the imprisoned AndroSj fled to England. 

Soon after Leisler's elevation to power, a letter came 
from the British ministry, directed 'to such as for the 
time, take care for administering the laws of the pro- 
vince,' and giving authority to perform the duties of lieu- 
tenant-governor. Leisler regarded this letter as addressed 
to himself, and accordingly' assumed the office, issued 
ccMnmissions, and appointed his own executive council. 

A few of Nicholson's adherents, Courtlandt, the mayor 
<3i the city, Colonel fiajrard. Major Schuyler^ and a num« 
her of other gentlemen, jealous of the elevation of a mar 
€i inferior nmk to the supreme command, retired to Al- 
bany, and, seizing the fort there, declared that they held 
it for Kintf William, and would have no connexion with 
Leisler. Milboume, the son-in-law of Leisler, was d^ 
spatched to Albany to dislodge them ; and an irruption 
of French and Indians happening at the same time, they 
gave up the fort, and retired to the neighbouring colonies. 
Leisler, to revenge himself for their detection, confiscated 
their estates. 

A convention was now called, consisting of deputies 
from all the towns and districts, who proceed to enact 

Who now Qsarped the goremment of New York f— Relate the circam- 
■tanceeof hie usurpation.-- What circumstance gave a temporary sanc- 
tion to his proceedings ?— Who retired to Albany and renounced Leisler I 
^How were they disposed of ?— What was done by the convention 1 

8 
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Tarious regulations for the temporary goyemment of the 
colony. The proceedings of Leisler were of so arbitrary 
a character, however, that a strong party was formed in 
opposition to him, and every measure of his goyemment 
was questioned with determined hostility. It was fortu- 
nate that the Dutch inhabitants were divided between 
these two parties, so that national antipathy was not 
superadded to party discord. 

Such was the state of affairs in New York, when the 
miseries of foreign war and hostile invasion were added 
to the calamity of internal dissension; 1'he condition of 
the French in Canada had been suddenly changed from 
the depth of distress and danger to comparative security, 
by the arrival of a stron? reinforcement from the parent 
state, under the command of a skilful and active general, 
the old Count de Frontignac, who now became goyemor, 
and speedily retrieved the affairs of his countrymen. He 
first succeeded in obtaining a treaty of neutrality from the 
Five Nations ; and, war having been declared 4>etween 
France and England, he ooUectdi a body of French and 
Indians, and despatched them in the depth of winter 
against New York. This party having wandered for 
twenty-two days through deserts, rendered trackless by 
the snow, approached the village of Schenectady in so 
exhausted a state, that the^ had determined to surrender 
themselyes as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late 
hour on a stormy night, and finding, by means of their 
spies, that the inhabitants were asleep, without a guard, 
tbey suddenly resolved to refuse the mercy which they 
had been just on the point ef imploring, and dividing 
themselyes into several parties, they set fire to the yillage 
m yarious places, and attacked the inhabitants as they 
fled from the flames. Men, women, and children, shared 
the same fate. Sixty persons were massacred, and twen 
ty-seven carried into captivity. Of the fugitives who 
escaped, half clad, and made their way through a storm 
of snow to Albany, twenty-five lost their limbs by the 
intensity of the frost. The French, having destroyed the 
yillag[e, retired, laden with plunder. 

This atrocious proceeding roused the indignation of all 
the colonies. Extensive preparations were immediately 
commenced, in New York and New England, for a gene- 

What was done by Leialer 1— By his opponents 1— What new misfiiiw 
fortune befell the colony 1— Relate the circumstances of the burning of 
Schenectady.— How did the^olonlsts prepare to revenge this maasacrot 
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lal invasion of Canada. An expedition against Quebec 
under Sir William Phipps, sailed from Boston ; and the 
united forces of Connecticut and New York, under the 
command of General Winthrop were to march against 
Montreal. But Leisler^s son in-law, Milboume, who 
acted as commissary-general, having failed to furnish sup- 
plies, and Uie Indians not bringing the requisite number 
of canoes, for crossing the rivers and lakes, the general 
was obliged to order a retreat. The expedition against 
Quebec was equally unsuccessful. 

Leisler, transported with rage when he was informed 
of the retreat, caused Winthrop to be arrested, but was 
instantly compelled, by the indignation of all parties, to 
release him. This man was intoxicated with nis elevar 
tion, and began to betray his utter incapacity for the su- 
preme controul of a colony. The government of Connec- 
ticut, incensed at the aifroqt to one of their ablest officers, 
warned him that his state needed prudence; and that he 
liad urgent occasion for friends. • 

King William received the messenger, who had been 
sent to him by Leisler, verjr graciously, and admitted him 
to the honour of kissing his hand, as a testimony of his 
approbation of the proceedings at New York. But Ni- 
cnolson, arriving in England^ found means to prejudice 
the royal mind against the insurgents both of Boston and 
New York. The king retumea thanks to the people of 
New York, for their fidelity ; but, without recognising 
the governor of th^ir choice, he committed the adminis- 
tration of the province to Colonel Sloughter, in 1689, who 
did not arrive in the province, however, till 1691. 

The new governor, on his arrival, summoned Leisler 
to deliver up the fort. Unwilling to relinquish tiie power 
which he had so long held, he replied that he would not 

f'lve it up, but to an order under the king's own hand, 
inding, however, that parties were strong against him, 
he abandoned his desperate desig[n of defending the fort; 
and, on surrendering it, he was instantly denounced as a 
lebel, and cast into prison, with Milboume, and others of 
his adherents, on a charge of high treason. 

Sloughter then called an assembly who voted an ad-^ 
dress, censuring the conduct of Leisler, and passed an act 

Ho«7 wat the design frustrated 1-^What was done by Leisler ^-By the 
government of Connecticut!— By King William 1 — whom did he ap 
point to be governor of New York 7— ^ive an account of the iall oi 
Leisler.— What was dme by the assembly } 
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annulling the regnlations -which had been in force during 
tkis administration. They also passed a law declaring the 
assembling of a representative body to be an inherent 
riffht of the people, and that all the other liberties of 
Englishmen belonged of right to the colonists. This act 
was afterwards annulled by King William. 

Leisler and Milboume were now brought to trial ; and, 
afler yainlj pleading their lovalty and public services, 
were convicted of treason, and. sentenced to death. The 
governor still hesitated to destroy the two persons, who, 
of all the inhabitants, had been the first to declare them- 
selves in favour of his sovereign. Their enemies resorted 
to a most unjustifiable stratagem. They prepared a sump- 
tuous feast, to which Colonel Sloughter was invited ; and 
when his reason was drowned in wine, the entreaties of 
the company prevailed with him to sign the death-war- 
rant ; and, before he recovered from his intoxication, the 
prisoners were executed. 

The best act of Sloughter's administration was th^ 
execution of a new treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the Five Nations. On his return from the conference 
with their deputies he suddenly died. He was a man of 
profligate character, and mean abilities. 

Colonel Fletcher was the next governor of New York. 
He arrived in 1693. He was an able soldier, but ava- 
ricious and passionate. The king, who had refused to 
grant a charter to New York, was anxious to encroach 
on the privileges of Connecticut, byplacing the militia 
of that colony under the controul of Fletcher. To effect 
this object, Fletcher sent a commission to Governor 
Trent, of Connecticut, who was already commander of 
the colonial force by virtue of his oflice. The acceptance 
of a commission, from the governor of New York, would 
have made him subject to nis orders. It was of course 
refused. Incensed at such contumacy, Fletcher proceeded, 
with his usual impetuosity, to Hartford, and commanded 
the assembly of tne colony, who were then in session, 
to place their militia under his orders, as they would 
answer it to the king. He even threatened to issue a 

E reclamation calling on all who were for the king to join 
im, and denouncing all others as traitors. Finning his 

Relate the circurofltances of the death of Leisler and Milboarne.— 
What was the best actof Slouehter's administration ?— What ended it 1~ 
What was his character 1— Who was the next governor of New Yorlc 1-« 
What was his character 1— Give an account of nis adventure to Connec 
ticut. 
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menaces dier^arded, bs presented himBelf with one of 
his coancil, Colonel Bajard, to the militia, at their to- 
rade, and commanded Bajard to read hia coinmiasian 
from the king aloud. But Captaia Wadaworth, a tried 

Etriot, BteppSl forward, and comsiaiided the drums to 
at, so that the reader could not be heard. When Flefc 
cher atteiujited to interpose, Wedanorth supported bis 
oideis with such determination, that his antagonist was 



be submitted to the ottomej and solicitor general of Eng- 
land, who decided in favour of Connecticut, 

Tbe peace of Ryswick, which took place in I69T, gare 
repose to the colonies, but left the Fire Nations exposed 
to the hoalililies of the French, CoOnt Frontignac pre- 
pared to direct his whole force against tham ; and was 
only prevented from executing his parpose b; the enei^ 
and decision of the Earl of Bellamont, who had now eu> 
ceeded Fletcher in the government of the colony. He 
not only supptied the Five Nations with ammuninon-and 
. military stores, but notified Count FrontiEnac, that, if th« 
French should presume to attack them, he would march 
Ae whole dlapoaable force of tiie province to their aid 
This threat was effectual, and a peace between the French 
and the Five Nations was soon afterwards concluded. 

Lord Bellamont's administration was terminated by hla 
death, in 1701 : and he was succeeded by Lord Coinhnrj, 

What was ihs eflMi of ihe pMte of Rriwl' 
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gnmdBon of the great chancellor, Lord Clarendon ; bat h 
most degenerate and unworthy descendant of that Ulua* 
trious man. Parties ran high mider his administration^ 
and he was a violent supporter of the anti-Leisleiian* fac- 
tion. He was also an oyer-strenuous advocate of the 
Church of England; and did not scruple to persecute* 
with unrelenting hate, the members of all other denomi* 
nations. He embezzled the public money, ran in debt on 
his own private account, and evaded payment by the pri-. 
vileges of his office. All parties became disgusted wilh 
his unprincipled conduct; and, forgetting their former 
animosities against each other,, united in earnestly peti- 
tioning for his recall. In 1709, Queen Anne, the new 
sovereign of England, was induced to supersede his com- 
mission, and appoint Lord Lovelace to succeed him. 
Deprived of his office, he was instantly arrested, and 
thrown into prison, by his enraged creditors, and remained 
there until, the death of his father, by elevating him to the 
peerage, entitled him to his liberation. He then returned 
to England, and died in the year 1723. The brief admi- 
nistration of Lord Lovelace, distinguished by no remark- 
able occurrence, was terminated by his suddeii decease. 

Indeed, there was no occunence of remarkable interest 
during the administrations of the subsequent governors 
till 1754, the period to which we are bringing forward 
the history of tne distinct colonies. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the population 
of the whole colony of New York was scarcely 100,000 
inhabitants— less than one-half the number now contained 
in the metropolis of that state. The Indian wars, which 
were almost constanUy raging on the frontier, were ao 
effectual check to the exteiKled settlement of the interior. 



CHAPTER XV. 

COLONISATION OF NEW JBRSBT* 

We have already referred to the early settlements of the 
Swedes and Dutch, on the Delaware river. It was not 

What was Lord Corobuij's character 1— What were hia acts 9— -Wbai 
occasioned his removal 1— Who succeeded him T— What is said of Corn, 
buiy's subsequent career 7— Of New Yorlc in the middle of the eighteeatli 
century I^Who fint settled in New Jersey, on the Delaware Y 
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until 1640 that any attempt was made, by the English, 
to colonise this re^on; and then it was successfully 
resisted. Their settlement at Elsingburgh was broken 
up by the united efforts of the Swedes and Dutch. The 
Swedes took possession of the place, built a fort, com- 
manded the navio^ation of the river, and exacted duties 
from the ships of other nations passing on its waters. 
This lasted till their subjugation by the Dutch, under 
Peter Stuyvesant, which has already been related. 

When New York was given to the Duke of York, b? 
Charles II, the country between the Delaware and Huo* 
son was included in the grant. It was immediately after- 
wards conveyed, by the duke, to Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret. In compliment to Carteret, who had 
defended the island of Jersey against the Long Parliament 
in the civil war, it was call^ Nova-Cesaria, or New 
Jersey. To invite settlers to the country, the proprietaries 
gave assurance that the province should enjoy a repre- 
sentative government; freedom from all taxes, except 
such as were imposed by the general assembly ; and the 
nndistorbed enjoyment of liberty of conscience. This 
last provision was undoubtedly mtended for the benefit 
of the society of Friends, who had been much molested 
by the Dutch in the neighbouring colony ; and many of 
whom were already settled in New Jersey. Lands were 
also offered, at a auit rent of a half-penny an acre, afVer 
the jear 1670, witn the further condition, that one able- 
bodied male servant should be maintained for every 100 
acres of land, thus affording a guarantee for the actual 
cultivation of the land. This condition was probably 
intended to prevent the appropriation of large tracts by 
speculators. New provisions were added to this consti- 
tution, by subsequent proclamations of the proprietors, 
and the whole code was denominated, by the people, the 
Laws of the Conoesnoru^ and regarded oy them as the 
great charter of their liberties. 

Philip Carteret, the first governor of New Jersey, pur- 
chased nom the Indians their titles to all the lands which 
were occupied. This proceeding was afterwards approved 
by the proprietaries, who then established the rule, that 
all lands should be purchased from the Indians by the 

Wben did the Engligh first attempt to settle there 1— What was the 
result 1— Who dispossessed the Sweoes 1— Who eranted New Jersey to 
Berkeley and Carteret 1~What privileges did iney offer lo settlers 1— 
What was do^e by Philip Carteret ? 
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governor and council, who were to be reimbursed by tiie 
settlers, in Broportion to their respective possessions. 

Colonel Nichols, the first English governor of New 
York, while yet unacquainted with the duke's grant to 
Berkeley and Carteret, had granted licenses to persons to 
purchase lands of the Indians, and make settlements in 
' New Jersey ; and tibe towns of Elizabethtown, Wood- 
bridge, and Piscataway were accordingly settled. But 
the hopes which he had entertained of increasing the 
value of the duke's territories bj this measure, were soon 
dissipated by intelligence of his having parted with his 
claim to all the lands south-west of the Hudson. The 
measures which Nichols had already taken, gave rise to 
disputes between his settlers and the proprietaries, which 
disturbed the colony for more than half a century. 

Nichols endeavoured to prevail on the duke to revoke 
the grant; but this was not done, and the government 
was surrendered to Philip Carteret, who arrived in 1665, 
with thirty- settlers, and nxed his residence at Elizabefth- 
town, the first capital of the colony. Here he remained 
for several years, while the little state grew and flourished 
under his prudent administration. Its free institutions, 
fertile soil, and fortunate situation for commerce, all eon 
tributed to invite settlers, and advance its prosperity. 

In 1670, the earliest quit-rents fell due. The first 
demand of this tribute excited general disgust. A nume- 
rous party, including those who had settled under Ni- 
chols, refused to acknowledge the title of the proprietors, 
and in opposition to it set up titles which they had ob- 
tained from the Indians. The governor struggled haid 
to maintain the rights of the proprietaries for two years, 
till at length an insurrection broke forth, and he was cant- 
pelled to return to England, abandoning the government; 
which was immediately conferred on a son of Sir George 
Carteret, who had favoured the popular party. 

In 1673, the Dutch recovered New Jersey, together 
with New York, but soon afterwards it was restored to 
the English by the treaty of London. After this event 
the Duke of York obtained a new charter for New York 
and New Jersey; appointed Andros governor over the 
whole reunited provmce, and investing all ^e legislative 

What wu done by Colonel Nichols 1— By the Duke of York ?— What 
was the first capital of New Jersey 1— What is said of Carteret's admi- 
nistration 1— Wnat is said of the quiv-r^nts "i—Of the Dutch t—Oi the 
DukeofYorkl 
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power in the governor and council, established the same 
arbitrary government in New Jersey which he had ail 
along maintained in New York. He promised Sir George 
Carteret, however, to renew his grant of New Jersey. 
But when he finally performed his promise, he still or- 
dered Andros to mamtain his prerogative over the whole 
territory. 

In 1675, Philip Carteret returned to New Jersey, and 
was willingly received by tiie inhabitants, who had be- 
come heartily weary of the tyranny of Andros. As he' 
postponed the payment of quit-rents to a future day, and 
published a new set of concessions from Sir George Carte- 
ret, peace and order w;ere once more restored to the colony. 
The onlj subject of uneasiness arose from the arbitrary 
proceedmgs of Andros, who interdicted and finally de- 
stroyed their commerce, exacted tribute, and even arrested 
Governor Carteret, and conveyed him a prisoner to New 
York. He was only released by the interposition of the 
Duke of York. 

In 1674, Lord Berkeley, one of those who had received 
the grant from the Duke of York, «old his share of New 
Jersey to two English Quakers, named Fenwicke and 
Byllinge, conveying it to the first of them in trust for the 
other. A dispute arising between then^, the matter was 
referred to the celebratea William Penn, who decided in 
favour of Byllinffe. Fenwicke came over with his family 
in 1675, ana setUed in the western part of New Jersey. 

^ Byllinge subsequently became emoarras^ed in his pecu- 
niary affairs, and made an assignment of his claims on 
New Jersey to William Penn, Uawen Lawrie, and Ni- 
cholas Lewis, who assumed the direction of the ter- 
ritory thus conveyed. Their first care was to effect a 
division of the province between themselves and Sir 
George Carteret; and, accordingly, the eastern part 
was assigned to Carteret, under the name of East New 
Jersey; the western part to Byllinge's assigns, who 
named their portion West New Jersey. The western 
proprietors then divided their territory into one hundred 
lots, ten of which they assigned to Fenwicke, and the 
remaining ninety they reserved to be sold for the benefit 
of Byllinge's creditors. They then gave the settlers a 

What 18 said of Philip Carteret 1— How was he insulted 7— How re* 
.eased "h-To whom did Lord Berkeley sell his part of New Jersey ^-> 
Wh* events followed ?— To whom did Byllinge assign his part 1 — ^How 
«aa the province divided ?— How were the parts named 1— How was th 
western part divided 1 
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firee constitution, under the title of ConeeMtcns^enniiD^ 
all the important privileges of civil and religious liberty. 

In 1677, upwards of four hundred Quakej^ many of 
ihem possessed of considerable property, arrived from 
England, and settled in West New Jersey, giving theix 
first settlement the name of Burlington. 

The claims of the Duke of York to iurisjdictioD over 
New Jersey continued to be urged, to tne great annoy- 
ance of the inhabitants, until 1680, when, after repeated 
remonstrances to the English government, and a legal 
decision in their favour, the people finally succeeded in 
procuring a formal recognition of their independence. 

West jersey now rapidly filled with inhabitants, most 
of them being of the Quaker persuasion. Their first 
representative assembly met . in 1681. It was convoked 
by Samuel Jennings, the deputy of Edward ByllingjB, 
their first governor. In this assembly was enacted a body 
of Fundament^ Constitutional which formed the future 
basis of their government. 

In 1683, Wniiam Penn, and eleven other f)ersons of the 
society of Friends, purchased from Sir George Carteret 
the whole province of East Nfiw Jersey. Twelve other 
persons, ofa different religious persuasion from their own, 
were then united with the purchasers, and to these twenty- 
four proprietaries tiie Duke of York executed his third 
and last grant of East New Jersey ; on jeceiving which, 
they proceeded to organise a proprietajy government. 
The nrst governor was the, celebrated Robert Barclay, 
author of the ' Apology for the Quakers ;* who was ap- 
pointed for life. Under his brief administration a large 
number of emigrants arrived from ScoUand. Barclay 
died in 1690. 

On his accession to the throne, James II, utterly disre- 
garding the engagements he had entered into as Duke of 
X ork, attempted to deprive New Jersey of its chartered 
privileges, and was only prevented from the execution of 
nis purpose by the revolution, which deprived him of the 
throne in 1688. - ^ 

From that period till 1692, Chalmers asserts that no 
government whatever existed in New Jersey ; and it is 

What was eranted to the settlen 1-^When and by whom was Bu»> 
iington settleal— What took place in 16807-<*When was Uie first as- 
sembly convoked 1— What was done by it 1— Who * purchased EajH 
New Jersey in 1682 1— Who was the first govetnor ? — What was attempt* 
ed by James I1 1— How was his desifn inistrated?— What ia said by 
Chalmerel 
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highly creditable to the scv^iely of Friends, whose mem- 
bers composed the main part of the population, that the 
peace of the country and the prosperity of its inhabitants 
were promoted dunng this interval by their own honesty, 
sobriety, and industry. 

The pretensions or New York to jurisdiction over New 
Jersey were revived under William and Mary, which cir- 
cumstance led to much angi^ discussion, until, at the 
commencement of the reign of Queen Anne, the propri^F 
taiies, wearied with continual embarrassments and dis- 
putes, surrendered their powers . of government to the 
crown. The queen forthwith iinited East and West New 
Jersey into one province, and committed the government 
of it, as well as of New York, to her kinsman. Lord 
Combury. His administration here, as well as in the 
neighbouring colony, was only distinguished by his arro' 
gant attempts to overawe and dictate to the colonial as- 
semblies, and their firm and resolute resistance of his 
assumptions of arbitrary power. 

After his recall. New York and New Jersey continued 
for many years to be ruled by the same governor, edch 
choosing a separate assembly ; and it was not till 1738, 
^at a separate governor for New Jersey was appointed at 
the instance of the people. Lewis Morris was the first 
governor under this new arrangement. The collegek.of. "^ 
Nassau Hall, at Princeton, was founded the same year.v < 

After this period, no remarkable circumstance trans-* 
pired in this province, until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the period to Which we are now bringing up the 
History of the several colonies, which a view to proceed 
ifterwards with an account of their united operations in 
^e French wax o£ 1764. ^, 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OOLONUATION OF J>CLAWARE. 

. OxLAWAiUE was first settled in 1637. WilliaukUsselin, 
an eminent Swedish merchant, being satisfied oi^the ad* 

V 

What is said of the Frieadfl 1— What was done by the proprietariea 1— 
fi^ Queen Anne 1— By Lord Cornbunr 7— How were ublrs managed 
after nto recall I^What took place in 1738 7^When was Delaware fim 
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vantages of colonising the ^untry in the nei^boarhood 
of New Netherlands, gained the permission (» Gustayns 
Adolphus, KiDg of Sweden, to form a company for the 
purpose. Large sums of money were accordingly con- 
tributed, and a colony of Swedes and Finns sent out, 
who first landed at Cape Henlopen, the delightful ap- 
pearance of which induced them to give it the name of 
Paradise Point. They, soon after, bought of the natives 
the land from that cape to the falls of the Delaware ; 
and scattered their Tillages along the shores of the 
river. 

Their first settlement was near Wilmington, at the 
mouth of Christina creek, and they af^rwards built forts 
at Lewistown and Tinicum isle : which last was ike seat 
of government of their colony of New Swedeland, or 
New Sweden, as they were pleased to call it. Here 
lohn Printz, their governor, built himself a spacious 
mansion, wMch he called Printz Hall ; and supported the 
dignity of a colonial viceroy. 

The empire was destined, however, to a speedy termi- 
nation. The Dutchmen of New Netherlai^as could not 
bear the presence of so formidable a rival. They built a 
fort in 1651 at New Castle, in the very centre, as it were, 
of New Sweden, and notwithstanding the protestations 
of Printz, held it till the accession of Risingh, his suc- 
cessor, who soon after succeeded in taking it from the 
Dutch by surprise. 

Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor of New York, in 
reven^^e for this insblt, fitted out a cprand armament, in- 
vaded^ New Sweden, and reduced ue whole colony to 
coinplete subjection. 

When the English conquered New Netherlands, after- 
wards called New York, they also obtained Delaware, 
which was considered a part of that territory. In 1683, 
New Castle, and the country for a compass of twelve 
miles round it, were purchased of the Duke of York by 
William Penn, who ailerwards extended his purchase to 
Cape Henlopen. This country, called ^eLomer Counties 
rf the Dekojocare^ remained a portion of William Penn*8 
;olony of Pennsylvania for twenty years afterwards. 

In 1703, the Lower counties were separated from Penn- 

Give an accofunt of the settlement— Where did the Swedes build 
prtsl^What le tald of Prtntzf— Of the Dutch ?-Of Risingh V<tf 
Muy vesaDt ?— Of the inhabitants of New Sweden ?— Of the English f-» 
iDf William Penn 1-~Of the liower counties on the Delaware % 
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sjrlTHnia ; and hare since niained their independence of 
any other colony, under the name of Delaware. 

The limited extent of its territory gives this state rather 
a diminutive appearance on the map ; but its soldiers have 
ever been among the bravest in defence of our libqytiesy 
and its statesmen have at all periods exerted a command- 
mg influence in the councils of the nation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

COLONISATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This colony was founded by the celebrated William 
Peim, in 1681. He was the son of Sir William Perm, 
a British admiral, who, under the protectorate of Crom- 
well, effected the conquest of Jamaica, for the Britbh 
crown. He also performed important services for the 
Stuart family, and, after the Restoration, enjoyed high 
fyvonr at the court. Young Penn was early enteied as a 
commoner at Oxford university, but having imbibed a 
strong predilection for Quaker sentunents, he espoused 
the cause of that sect with so much warmth that he, vrith 
several others, was expelled from the university. 

On the death of his father he became heir to a hana- 
some estate, but he continued to preach, write, and suffe. 
persecution as before. 

The attention of Penn was attracted to colonisauon, by 
the interest whidi he took in the af^rs of New JerseV. ^ 
Leaminjg that a large tract of land, lying between the 
possessions of the Duke of York, and tnose of Lord Hal* 
feunore, was still unoccupied, he formed the noble design 
of founding there a new state in which the liberal ideas 
he had formed of civil and religious liber^ should be fully 
realised. He accordinglv preaented a petition to Charles IL, 
urnng his claim for a aeot incurred by the crown to his 
fattier, and soliciting a grant of the land on which he 
desired to settle. A charter was readily granted by the 
king. 

Of the soldiers and statesmen of Delaware 1— When was £ennsyl< 
vania founded 1— What is said of Admiral Penn ?-Of William Tenn 1-- 
How was Penn's attention fiist directed to colonisation f-^How did he 
obtain his charter f 
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This charter cofistitoted William Penn and his hei» 
true and absolute proprietaries of the province of Penin 
sylvania, saring to the crown their allegiance, and the 
sovereignty. It gave him and his heirs, and their deputies 
power to make laws, with the advice of the frc^noen, and 
to erect courts of justice, for the execution of tiioee lawSf 
provided they should not be repugnant to those of Eng^ 
land. 

Penn now invited purchasers; and a large number^ 
chiefly of his own persuasion, prepared to emigrate. 
Some merchants forming a companyy purchased 20,000 
acres of land at the rate of twenty pounds for every 
thousand acres. In May, 1681, he despatched Markham, 
his relative, with a companv of emigrants, to take pos- 
session of the territory.- He at the same time sent 
a letter to the Indians, assuring them of his just and 
friendlv intentions with respect to themselves. 

In tne following April, Penn published ' the frame of 
government for Pennsylvania,' and, in May, a body of 
laws which had been agreed upon by himself, ana the 
adventurers in England. 

To prevent future claims to the province bj the Duke 
of York, or his heirs, Penn obtained from hmi his deed 
of release for it ; and, as an additional grant, he procured 
from him also, his right and interest in that trabt of land, 
which was at first called the * Territories of Pennsylvania,' 
and afterwards, the * Three Lower Counties on Delaware.' 
This constitutes, as we have already remarked, the 
present state of Delaware. 

Penn, having completed these arrangements, embarked, 
, in August, for America, accompanied hj a kurge number 
of emigrants, chiefly of his own religious persuasioiu 
He landed at New Castle, on the 34th of October. Th» 
next day the people were summoned to the court house ; 
possession of the country was legally given to the pro- 
prietary ; and he acquainted them witn the design of hia 
coming, and the nature of th^ government which he came 
to establish. 

He then pioceeded to Upland, now called Chester, and 

What were iu terms T— Who purchased lands I—Who emigrated U» 
When 1— To whom did Penn write a letter 1— What did he publish In 
April, 1681 1— What is said of these laws f— What did Penn ouain from 
the Dttce of York 1— When did he embark far America f—Whero did 
he land f— What was done next day 1 
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there called an aesembl j ot 

aBsembly passed an act o. . = - 

liower CouDtieB to the province, and an act of settlemept 
m reference to the frame of government The foreieners, 
residing in the province, were naluralised, and the lawa, 
agreed on in England, were passed in form. Penn then 
sheeted the site of an extenaive city, to which lie gave 
the name of Philadelphia, and laid out the plan on which 
it should be built. Before the end of the year it contained 
ei^ty dwellings. 
Pena's next step was to enter into a treaty widi the 



Indian tribes in his neighbourhood. Ret^arding them ai 

.1. _-_i..p..i ^jg ^f ^Yie Boil, he fairly ] ' 

B, ^ving in exchange valuii 
nodities, such as were useful to them. 



the rightful possessors of the soil, he fairly purchased 
from them their lands, ^ving in exchange valuable Eur 



iolably preserved for a period of seventy years. 

Within a year, between twenty and thirty vessels, 
with passengers, anived in the province. The banks of 
^e Delaware were rapidly settled, from the falls of 
Tienton, to Chester. The emigrants weie chiefly Quakers 
from England, Wales, and Ireland. A party from Ger- 
many settled in and near Oermaniown, in 1683. 

A second assembly was held at Philadelphia, in March, 
1683. During this session, Penn created a second Inme 

Wiu «■* drme n Cbealer 1— Or *h>t citjdld he ihen lav oni ibe 
pUnI— WIA whom dU bs pnka ■ insif 1— Whu ig mid of k t-Whai 
Ktilsn Birifedt— Wlieie did Ui«r eeublltb DieaiHli«t— Wlial wu 
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of groYeratdent, differinjir in some points from the former, 
iO which the assembly readily granted assent. The|T 
also enacted a variety of salutary regulations, . by 'which 
the Rowing prosperity of the province Was promoted, 
and Its peace and order preserved. Within lonr years 
from the date of the grant to Penn, the province contained 
twenty settlements, and Philadelphia 3000 inhabitants. 

Having received information from his asent that his 
presence was required in England, Penn departed from 
America in August, 1664, leaving the province under the 
government of five commissioners, chosen from the pro- 
vincial council. Soon after his return, James II ascended 
the throne. Penn's attachment to the Stuart family, in- 
duced him to adhere to this unfortunate monarch till long 
after his fall ; and for two years succeeding the revolution 
which placed William and Mary on the throne, the pro- 
vince was administered in the name of James. This conld 
not fail to draw down the indignation of King William on 
the devoted head of the proprietary, who suffered much 
ipersecution for his unflinching loyalty. He was four times 
imprisoned. The king took the government of Pennsyl- 
vania into his own hands ; and appointed Colonel Fletcher 
to administer the affairs of this province, as well as 
that of New York. It, at length, became apparent to the 
king, that Penn's attachment to the Stuarts was merely 
personal, and not attended with any treasonable designs ; 
and he was restored to favour. Being permitted to resume 
and exercise his rights, he appointed William Markham 
to be his deputy governor. 

In 1696, the assembly complained to Governor Mark- 
ham of a breach of their chartered privileges ; and, in 
consequence of their remonstrance, a bill oi settlement, 
prepared and passed by the assembly, was approved by 
the governor, lorming &e third frame of government of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1699, Penn again visited his colony, accompanied 
by his faniily, with the design of spending the remainder 
of his life among his people. He was disappointed, how- 
ever, by finding the colonists dissatisfied witn the existing 
state ot things. Negro slavery, and the intercourse with 
the Indian tnbes, those prolific sources of disquiet in adl 

What is said of the increase of tlie colony ?— When did Penn retora 
to England ?— To what family was Penn attached 1~What was the 
conseauence ?— How did he recover his rights 1 — What was done ia 
I69e^lnl699? 
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periods of our history, were the snhjects of much un- 
pleasant altercation between the proprietary and the colo- 
nists. Certain laws, which he prepared for regulating 
these affairs, were rejected by the assembljr. ^ His ex- 
ertions, in recommending a liberal system to his own sect, 
were attended with better success, and the final abolition 
of slavery, in Pennsylvania, was ultimately owing to 
their powerful influence. 

Penn soon determined to return to England, and he 
naturally desired to have some frame of government firmly 
established before his departure. In 1701, he prepared 
one which was readily accepted by the assemoly. It 
gave-them the right of originating laws, which had pre- 
yiously been vested in the governor: it allowed to the 
governor a negative on bills passed by the assembly, to- 
gether vnth the right of appointing his own council, and 
of exercising the whole executive power. This new 
charter the Three Lowier Counties refused to accept; and 
they were consequently separated from Pennsylvania; 
electing an assembly of their own, but acknowledging 
the same {governor. 

Immediately after the acceptance of his fourth charter, 
Penn returned to England. Here he was harassed by 
complaints against the administration of his deputy go- 
vernor, Evans, whom he finally displaced, appointing 
Charles Gookin in his place. Finding the discontents 
were still not allayed, Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, 
addressed the assembly for the last time, in a letter, which 
narks the mild dignity and wisdom of his character and 
the afifectionate concern which he felt for the future wel- 
fare of the province. This letter is said to have produced 
a powerful effect ; but before this could be known to the 
illustrious founder, he had been seized with the disease 
which terminated his active and useful life. By the uni- 
versal consent of historians and statesmen, Penn has been 
^ placed in the very highest rank among the bene£actors 
and moral reformers of mankind. The infiuence of lus 
character has never ceased to be felt in the institutions of 
the state which he founded; and his memory will be 
cherished by a grateful people to the remotest ages. 

After the commencement of the revolutionary war, a 

Describe the form of soyernmeht adopted in 1701.— What is said of 
the Lower Counties 7--When did Penn returiv to England ?— What 
followed?— What is said of his last letter, and its effect 1— When did 
he die 1— What was his character ? 
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new eonstitation was adopted by the people, which ex- 
claded the proprietary from all share in the goyemment. 
His claim to quit-rents was afterwards purchased for 
570,000 dollars. 

PennsylTania, which, exceptingr Georgia, was the last 
of the colonies settled, had a more rapid mcrease than any 
of her competitors, in wealth and population. Ir 1775, 
she possessed a population of 372,308 inhabitants, col- 
lected and raised in less than a century. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

COLOmSATION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The unsuccessful attempts of the French, under Ad- 
miral Coligrny,to form permanent settlements on the coast 
of Carolina, haye already been noticed. Those which 
were made under Elizabeth, by Raleigh and Gilbert, haye 
been comprbed in the history of Virginia, of which colony 
Carolina was then considered a part. But for the remoyal 
of the settlers into Vir^nia, Carolina would haye been 
the first permanent English colqny in America. 

It was not till the year 1630, that Sir Robert Heath, 
attorney general of Charles I, obtained a patent for the 
region soutii of Yirffinia, bounded north by the 36th de- 
gree of nor^ latitude, and extending to Louisiana. This 
immense territory was named Carolina. Heath's patent 
led to no settlements, howeyer, and was consequently 
declared yoid. 

* Between the years 1640 and 1650, a considerable num- 
ber of persons, suffering from religious intolerance in 
Virginia, fled beyond her limits; and, without a grant 
from any quarter, settled that portion of North Carolina 
whicfi lies north of Albemarle Sound. Seyeral families, 
from Massachusetts, settled soon afler near Cape Fear, 
but their lands and fisheries preying unproductiye, they 
were under the necessity of obtaining relief from their 
parent colony. 

The final settlement of Carolina originated with Lord 

What is said of the Increase of the colony 1— In what colony was 
tVorth Carolina oridnally included 1 -What is said of Heath's patent t 
'^«scribe the earliest permanent settlement »* Albemarle. 
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ClareDdon and other courtiers of Charles 11. On their 
application for a charter, he granted them, in 1663, all 
^6 lands lying between the 318*; and 36th degrees of 
north latitude, and extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The charter ^nted th ^ usual power to make 
laws, with the anprobation of the freemen of the colonv ; 
and reserved to the crown the rig t of sovereignty. Re- 
li^ns freedom was also speciaU / provided for. 

The proprietaries, by virtue of this charter, claimed all 
the lanas of Carolina, and jurisdiction over all who had 
settled on them. The settlers in Albemarle, being placed 
under the superintendence of Sir William Berkeley, go- 
vernor of Virginia, he visited the colonjr, confirmed Uie 
land titles, appointed civil officers, authorised the calling 
of a general assemblv ; and, when these arrangements were 
completed, entrusted the government to Mr. Drummond. 

Tne inhabitants of Albemarle were not satisfied with 
the new order of things. They petitioned to hold their 
lands on the same tenure as lands were held in Virginia ; 
and, not receiving a favourable answer, they broke out in 
insurrection, and remained in open revolt lor nearljr two 
years ; but they returned to their allegiance on receiving 
assurance that their petition was granted, and that Samuel 
Stephens, who, in 1667, had been appointed governor, 
would give them lands in Albemarle, on the same terms 
as they were usually granted in Virginia. A constitution 
was at the same time fixed, providing for the annual 
election of a legislature, the appointment of the governor 
and half the council by the proprietaries, and the right of 
the assembly to regulate taxation. In 1669, Governor 
Stephens convoked the first assembly under this consti- 
tiition. 

It was in the same year that the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
being commissioned toprepare the fundamental eonatitutiana 
of Cardinal employed^ for that purpose, the celebrated- 
John Locke. His system, however, was found to be totally 
inapplicable to the purposes for which it was designed.. 
It was ultimately abro^ted by consent of the legislature. 

Meantime some setUers near Cape Fear were formed 

nto a separate county, called Clarendon, under the di- 

nvstion ot Sir John Yeamans, as commander in chief. 

To whom did Charles II grant a charter 1— What was done bj Sir 
William Berkeley 1— By the inhabitants of Albemarle 1— How were 
they saUflfted 1— When was the firat assembly convoked?— By whom?— 
What is said of Locke's ooostitutioa ?— Of the settlers near Cape Fearl 
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North Carolina was, in fact, divided into two distinct 
colonies, Albemarle and Clarendon, with a governor to 
each ; but this arrangement was not of long duration. 

In 1670, William Sa vie, being sent out by the proprie- 
taries of NorUi Carolii a, settled at Port Ffoyal; and in 
the ff Rowing year, beii <r dissatisfied, he formed another 
settlement on the banks of the Cooper and Ashley rivers, 
which, in honour of t e king, was called Charleston. 
TJiis ultimately led to the establishment of a separate 
colony, which was called South .Carolina. Sir John 
Yeamans was, soon after, made governor of this new co- 
lony. Clarendon and Albemarle were united, and formed 
the original foundation of the present State of North Ca- 
rolina. 

The settlers of this northern colony were scattered 
along the coast, the sounds, and the rivers. Their pro- 
gress was slow, and, in 1702, the population was no more 
ihan 6000. Their prosperity was hindered hy some dis- 
advantages of local situaUon; hut still more by civil 
dissensions. 

In 1677, the dissatisfaction of the colonists with the 
measures of the deputy governor led to an open insur- 
rection, headed by one Culpepper, who impnsoned the 
proprietary officers, seized the royal revenue ; and, in fact, 
exercised all the powers of an independent government. 
After two years of successful revolt, the insurgents, ap- 
prehending an invasion from Virffinia, sent Culpeppef and 
Holden to England, to offer submission, on condition of 
having their past proceedings ratified. But Culpepper 
was seized, and tried for high treason. The influence of 
Lord Shaftesbury saved him from conviction ; and the 
proprietaries sent out Seth Sothel to restore order in the 
colony. His administration was utterly corrupt and ty- 
rannical ; and the inhabitants, after six years' endurance 
of his oppression, seized him in order to send him to 
England ror trial ; but, at his request, he was detained 
and tried by the assembly^ who banished him from the 
colony. He was succeeded by Philip Ludwell. After 
this event, we find few transactions of much interest in 
the colony, excepting the arrival of some German settlers 
at RoanoKe, in 1710, until the year 1713, when the Tiis> 

What is said of North Carolina?— When was Old Charleston settlea t 
—By whom 7— What did this lead to V- What is said of the northern 
colony and its proeress?— Give an account of Culpepper's insurrection. 
—How did it terminate ?— What took place in 1710 i 
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carora smd Coree Indians, alarmed at the incieaae of the 
white population, formed a conspiracy for destroying the 
colony by a general massacre. Twelve hundred warriovB 
united in this plot, and agreed to commence their attack 
on the same night. When the time came, they seyerally 
entered the houses of the planters, asked for proyisions, 
and, affecting to be displeased with them, muraered men, 
women, and children, without distinction or mercy. Their 
measures were taken with such secrecy and despatch, 
that no alarm was spread until each house was the scene 
of a murderous tragedy. At Roanoke, one hundred and 
diirty-seven of the settlers were massacred. A few escaped 
to the other settlements ; and tiiey were placed in a posture 
of defence, until assistance should arriye from South 
Carolina. 

Colonel Barnwell of South Carolina was sent, with 
600 militia and 366 Indians, to their relief. After march- 
ing through a wilderness of 200 miles, he arrived at the 
encampment of the Indians, attacked and defeated them, 
killing 300 of their number, and taking 100 prisoners. 
The surviyoTs sued for peace. Hostilities were soon after 
renewed, and the Indians suffered another terrible defeat 
from a party under Colonel Jaipes Moore. Disheartened 
by these repeated disasters, the Tuscaroras abandoned 
their ancient haunts, and migrating to the north, united 
themselves with the Five Nations, constituting the sixth 
of that famous confederacy. 

After South Carolina was settled, that colony and 
North Carolina had remained distinct, so for as to have 
separate governors and assemblies ; but ^ey had conti- 
nued under the same proprietaries. In 1729, seven of the 
proprietaries sold their nghts, and they were completely 
separated. This measure promoted the peace, security, 
and happiness of both colonies. The last of the proprie 
tary governors of North Carolina was Sir Richard Ever 
hara. The first royal governor was George Barrington. 

The population of North Carolina increased but slowly 

for the first hundred years. About the middle of the 

' eighteenth century, it was ascertained that ^e lands of 

the ihterior were far more fertile than those on the coast. 

From this time emigrants, chiefly from Pennsylvania, 

What took place in 17127— What 10 said of Colonel Barnwell 1— Of 
the Tuscaroras ?— How was the separation of North and South Caro- 
liDa effected 1— What was its effect 1-Kiiive the subseqaent remarlis on 
North Carolina. 
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poured into that region in great numbers, and the lands 
were speedily brought into a state of high cultivation. 
In 1775, thefiopulation of the colony was estimated at a 
quarter of a million. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ciLONISATIOM OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The reader is already apprised of the intimate connec- 
tion between the history of this province and that of 
NcHTth Carolina. They were, for a long period, under the 
same proprietaries ; but in all other respects, they remain- 
ed distinct, from their first settlement. 

The first effective settlement, by Governor Sayle, was 
B^ade at Port Rojral, in 1670. He was accompanied by 
Joseph West, who, for upwards of twenty years, bore 
the chief sway in Carolina, and was now entrusted v^th 
the management of the commercial affairs of the proprie- 
taries, on whom the colonists long depended for their 
foreign supplies. The settlers brought with them the 
famous constitution prepared by John Locke, but on ar- 
riving at their destination, the^ found it to be more appli- 
cable to an old and populous, than a new and unsettled 
country. The order of nobles, which it permitted, would 
have compromised their dignity by hard labour on the soil, 
to which every man in the colony seemed destined. 
The colonists resolved, however, as they could not * ex- 
ecute the grand model,* ' that they would come as nigh 
to it as possible.' They accordingly elected a council 
and delegates ; and invested them with legislative and 
executive powers. 

They suffered from a scarcity of provisions, at firsts 
but a supply was soon sent by the proprietaries ; and 
with it a plan for a magnificent town, and a regulation by 
which every settler was allowed 150 acres of land. 
Several persons were created landgraves, under the pro- 
vision 01 Locke's constitution ; and, among the rest, the 
lawgiver himself. But this race of Carolinian nobles 

When was the first effective settlement made in South Carolina 1-^ 
By whom, and where ■»— What is said of West 1— Of Locke's constitu* 
tion 1-^Or the colonists ?— From what circumstance did thejr suffer ?-~ 
How were they relieved Y—What is said of the order of nobility insti- 
tuted by Locke 7 
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was very ehort-lived. llie attempt to ecitablish a feudal 
nobility, in this country was universally felt to be ridicu* 
ious ; and it accordingly proved utterly aboitive. Sayle 
fell a victim to the climate before his settlement was well 
established. On his death, Sir John Yeamans claimed the 
office of governor, as due to the rank of landgrave, which 
no other person residing in the province enjoyed. The 
council preferred to give the office to Joseph West, unti} 
the pleasure of the proprietaries should be known ; who, 
after due deliberation, judged it expedient to entrust the 
government to Yeamans. 

In 1671, settlers from North Carolina and Port Ro3ral, 
began to resort to the neighbourhood of Cooper and Ash- 
iej rivers ; and there they soon after laid the foundations 
ot Old Charleston; which became for some time the 
capital of the southern country. The settlements had 
now attracted the attention of the Spaniards at St. An- 
gustine, who became very desirous to break them up. 
They sent emissaries to Charleston, who attempted to 
excite the inhabitants to revolt; encouraged indented 
servants to run away from their masters to the Spanish 
territory ; and instigated the Indians to extirpate the co- 
lony. In these attempts the Spaniards were too success- 
ful ; and the repeateci attacks of the Indians, added to 
the severe labours, and occasional sickness of the colo- 
bists, were rapidly spreading discontent. An insurrection 
actually took place, but it was easily quelled by the 
governor. 

While Yeamans was exerting himself to repress these 
disorders, the Spaniards learning the situation of affairs 
in the colony, despatched a party for the purpose of extir* 
Dating it. But they had proceeded no farther than St 
Helena, when, hearing that a force was advancing to 
meet them, they hastily retreated. The Indians were, 
meantime, diverted from their hostile operations against 
Charleston, by a war among themselves, which nearly 
proved fatal to two of tiieir principal tribes, the Westoes 
and Seranas. 

Ir 1673, the colony was strongly reinforced by the 
arrival of settieis from tiie Dutdu province of New 

What te iaid of Sayle 1— Of 7eaman8 1— Of West f— What traiiB> 
plied in 1671 f— How did the Spamarda display their hostilitr f— For 
what purpose did they despatch a party from St. Augustine f—Wha; 
occasioned their retreat 1— What diverted the Indians firom an attack 
OB the colony 1— What happened in 16!^ 1 
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Netherlands, which haviag passed into the hands oi the 
English, many of the original colonists chose to seek a 
new residence. They founded a town on the south-west 
side of the Ashley riyer, to n^hich they gave the name of 
Jamestown. They were subsequently joined by large 
numbers of their countrymen from Holland ; and event- 
ually deserting Jamestown, were dispersed throuja^ut 
thfe province. 

Disputes now arose between the proprietaries and the 
colonists, occasioned by the heavy expanses, and deficient 
returns of the colony. The proprietaries attributed these, 
in part, to the mismanagement of Yeamans, who retired 
to Barbadoee, and soon after died. His place was sup 
plied by Joseph West. (1674.) 

In 4680, the proprietaries caused the capital of .the 
province to be removed from Old Charleston to Oyster 
Point, which is formed by the confluence of Cooper and 
Ashley rivers. Here the present city of Charleston was 
fimnded. 

West's administration terminated in 1683, when he 
was succeeded by Morton. Thepractice of kidiuapping 
Indians, and selling them in the West Indies, which haid 
been introduced by West, was the subject of many dis- 
putes between the proprietaries and the colonists, auring 
Morton^s administration, whose opposition to it finsdly 
occasioned his retirement. Kyrie was next apnointed 
by the proprietaries; but soon alter died; and Ctnarry, 
his successor, being dismissed for countenancing piracy, 
Morton was reinstated in 1685. 

In 1686, the Spaniards £rom St Aufustine invaded 
South Carolina, and laid waste the setttements of Port 
Rqyal. Preparations were made for an attack on St. 
Auffustine, which was only prevented by the interference 
of me proprietaries. About the same time a large ac- 
cession of emigrants arrived, consisting of Protestant 
refugees who had been driven from France by tiie revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz. 

Morton was succeeded by James Colleton, in August, 
1686. His administration was distinguished by a series 
of disputes with the legislature, who desired a new con- 
stitution, which the proprietaries refused to sanction. 

VHitA became a subject of dispute t— Who retired and died f— Who 
was hia successor ?— wheQ was Charleston settled T— What is saM of 
the Indians 7— Of kidnapping ?— What was done in 1686 V- What iii 
said of Monon*s administratioa ? 



Wben the diseoDtent of the cotoniBta had tttahied its 
ereatett height, Seth Solhel, wbo had been banished 
tiota Albemarle, Huddent; piegented huneelf at Charlea- 
lon, and neur|>ed the government, banished Collelon, and 
fined and Imprisoned many othera of the govemmeDt partj . 
But bis tjranuj and lapacitj were rood fbund to be ao 
intolerable, that, on the remoRStnmce of the proprietaries, 
he was'compelled to vacate hU functiona, and abandon 
the proTince. He went to North Carolina, where he died 
in 1694. 

Colonel Pliilip Lndwell was now appointed goTemor. 
He was anxious to protect the Frencn refueeeei and 
endeavoured to have them natuialieed, and admitled to 
equal ri^tB with the rest of (he colonistA. This measoi* 
was reaiated by the bigotrj and intolerance of the people ; 
and it waa not till manv veara afterwards, that thej ob- 
tained the reco^tion of ineti nataral rights. 

Thomas Smith succeeded Ludwell. It was under bia- 
adminiatration that the celebrated fundamental tonatili> 
liona of John Locke were finalhr aboli^ed,and a ajslem. 
more conformable totheatateof thecoumtryandthe actual 
wanta of the people, was auhetituted. 

In 1694, a ship from Madagascv, on hei homeward 
passage to Britain, happening to tonch at Charleston, th» 
captain, in acknowledgment of the civilities of CioveTDOF 
Smith, presented him with a bag of seed rice, which he 
■aid he had seen growing in tike eastern countries, where 

Who usurped lbs iniTeniiiKbt > 
power Uimiiuwdl—Whuvuiu 
waj doos during Smhli't ■«'f>*** 
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it was deemed excellent food, and yielded a prodigioiiB 
inerease. The governor divided it among bis friends, 
who agreed to make the experiment ; and planting their 
parcels in different soils, found the result to exceed their 
most sanguine expectations. From this incident we are 
to date the first introduction of one of the chief staples of 
South Carolina. 

John Archdale, a Quaker, was appointed governor in 
1695. His jurisdiction extended also to North Carolina; 
and the wisdom and prudence of his administration were 
universally acknowledged. It terminated in 1696. John 
Blake was his successor. He was instrumental in cob- 
ciliating the different religious sects, whose dissensloiis 
had heen a source of much disturbance. He died in 1700. 

Under the rule of his immediate successors, Moore and 
Johnson, the colony was harassed by a succession of 
Indian wars ; involved in a heavy debt oy an ill-conducted 
and fruitless expedition against St. Augustine ; and agi- 
tated by religious disputes originating m a series of per- 
secuting laws against &e dissenters from the church of 
England. 

lu 1706, during the administration of Governor Johnson, 
the Spaniards from St. Augustine made a descent upon 
Charleston, but were repulsed with a heavy loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. 

Henceforward the proprietary government was involved 
in constant disputes with the colonists, excepting a short 
interval during the administration of Charles Craven, 
until 1729, when the company of proprietaries was dii»- 
solved, the chief part of the chartered interests being sold 
to the crown. 

The war of the Yemassees occurred \n 1715. It was 
attended with every circumstance of savage treachery and 
barbarity. Ninety persons were massacred by the In- 
dians, on the first onset at Pocotaliffo, and the neighbour- 
ing plantations. Port Royal escaped by a timely warning, 
most of the inhabitants being conveyed to Charleston by 
a vessel which was fortunately lying in the harbour. 

It was soon found that this was but the opening of the 
drama. All the southern tribes, from Cape Fear to Flo- 
rida, were in arms, and seven thousand warriors were 
speedily arrayed against the Carolinas. Grovemor Craven 

How was the cuHure of rice iDtroduced into South Carolina 1 — What 
if said of Archdale and his adminiatration 1— Of Blake's 1— Of MooreW 
and Johnson's ?— When was the proprietary government aboliahed 1— 
OiTe an account of the Temassee war. 
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mustered 1200 men ; marched into the enemy's country ; 
defeated them in a pitched battle and droye them into 
Florida. Their Lmds were taken by the coloqy, and 
offered to purchasers. A body of 500 Irishmen was 
speedily settled on them, but being afVerwards displaced 
by the injustice of the proprietaries, the land was again 
left vacant and the frontier exposed. 

For nearly a century after its first settlement, South 
Carolina, like North Carolina, had nearly all its population 
confined to the neighbourhood of the sea ooast. But sub- 
sequently a flood of inhabitants poured into the western 
woods of the country, from the more n<Nrthem provinces; 
and before the revolutionary war commenced, the popu- 
lation amounted to 248,000. 



CHAPTER XX. 

COLONISATION OF GEORGIA. 

Georgta was the last of the colonies settled before the 
declaration of independence. It had been originally in- 
cluded under the nrst charter for Carolina, but no settle- 
ments were made under that charter. The whole tract of 
country lying between the Savannah and Altamaha re- 
mained unoccupied by Europeans till the year 1732. In 
that year a company was lormed in England for trans- 
porting into this unsettled wilderness such of the suffer- 
ing poor in the parent country as might be willing to 
emigrate for the purpose of gaining a livelihood. 

A charter was obtained from Greorge II, incorporating 




mone^ were subscribed for defraying the expenses of 
portation and settlement ; and, in November, one hundred 
and sixteen persons embarked at Gravesend, under the 
direction of Greneral James Oglethorpe, who arrived early 
the next year at Charleston. He was cordially received 
by the inhabitants, who were gratified with the prospect 

What was done with the Indian lands?— Give the concluding remarks 
respecting South Carolina.— Under what charter was Georgia orig[inaUy 
included T— When was a settlement first made ?— Under what circum- 
utances '>— Who was the leader of the colonists ?— Where did he fink 
arriYe l-'How was he received 7 
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of estabUshinff a barrier between themselTes and the 
Spaniards of Florida. 

Having explored the county which he was aboot to 
occupy, Ogle&ioq>e fixed upon a hiffh Muff on the Sa- 
yannan river as a suitable situation tor a settlement, and 
there founded the town of Savannah. Having completed 
the erection of a fort, his next object was to treat with the 
Indians for a share of their possessions. He accordingly 
summoned a congress at Savannah, composed of me 
chiefs of the Upper and Lower Creeks, and the Yama- 
craw Indians, represented to them the wealth, power, and 
intelligence of the English, and the advantages which 
would accrue to the natives from an alliance with them, 
and finally offered to purchase so much of their lands as 
might be required for the use of the new colony. 

VVhen this treaty was concluded with the natives, and 
the colony placed in a state of' defence, Oglethorpe re- 
turned to England, taking with him the Indian chief To- 
mochichi, his queen, and Several other Indians. On their 
arrival in London, they were introduced to the kins and 
the nobility, and treated with much distinction. At the 
end of four months they returned to their country ; and 
by their influence with the Indian tribes, contributed much 
to the good understanding which subsequently prevaQed 
between tiiem and the colonists. 

During the following jear, five or six hundred emigrants 
arrived and took up their abode in the colony. But it was 
soon found that the paupers of England were not suffi- 
ciently hardy and industrious to form prosperous establish- 
ments in a new country. The trustees offered lands to 
other emigrants ; and, in consequence of this encourage- 
ment, more than four hundred persons arrived from Ger- 
many, Scotland, and Switzeriand, in 1735. The High- 
landers built a fort and town at Darien ; and the Oermans 
formed an establishment on the Savannah, which they 
called Ebeneier. In 1736, Oglethorpe arrived with two 
ships ^nd three hundred emigrants, in the same year the 
celebrated John Wesley came out to Greor^a, and com- 
menced preaching to the colonists and Indians. His bene- 
volent efforts met with much opposition ; and he was soon 
compelled to return to a mo^ congenial sphere of useful- 
ness in England. 

What town dyl he found 1— Where 1— With whom did he hold a cod> 
ference ?— What was done after the conclusion of the treaty, to secure 
the continued friendship of the Indians ?— What took place in th» 
following year 1— In 1735 1-In 1736 ? 
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Soon after his return, another distuiguished Methodist 
preacher, George Whitefield, arrivea m the colony, and 
formed a project for establishing an orphan house for the 
education of poor children. 'He travelled all over the 
colonies and England, preaching and soliciting subscrip- 
tions for this purpose. His eloquence was very efficient 
in promoting his design ; the ^phan asylum was esta- 
blished, and still exists, although in no very iSourishing 
eondition. 

Oglethorpe^s attention was now directed to the defence 
of the colony. He erected a fort on the banks of the 
Savannah, and another near the moutk of the Altamaha, 
where a town called Frederica was laid out and built. 
Ten miles nearer the sea, on Cumberland Island, ba 
raised a battery, commanding the entrance to Jekyl 
Sound, and protecting Frederica from sjiips of war. 

The Spaniards sent a commissioner from Havanna, de- 
manding the evacuation of all the territories jsouth of 
St. Helena Sound, as belonging to the King of Spain. 
Oglethorpe, having vainly remonstrated againift this claim, 
broke uj) the conference and returned to England. Here 
he received the appointment of general and commander 
in chief of all his majesty's forces in South OaroKna and 
Georgia ; and returned with a re^ment of six hundred 
men, designed for the protection of the southern frontier. 

The Spaniards, meantime, had been busy in attempting 
to detach the Creeks from their alliance with the En- 
glish ; but Oglethorpe, on his return^ defeated the in- 
trigues, and ftrmed a new treaty of friendship with the 
chieftains. The Spaniards n^xt employed a most un- 
warrantable stratagem against the English* Having cor- 
rupted an English soldier, who had been in their service, 
they employed him to excite a mutiny in Oglethorpe's 
camp, and an audacious attempt was^nade to assassinate 
the general. But his life was fortunately preserved, and 
the principal conspirators were sbot«^ 

By a report of the trustees, m^de in 1740, it appeared 
that twenty-five hundred emigrants had been sent ou^ to 
the colony, and five hundred thousand dollars expended 
on its settlement, without rendering it independent of 
charitable contributions for support. 

What is said of Whitefield 1— What meastirefl of Jdefence were takeu 
by Oglethorpe 1— What was done by the Spaniards 1— By Oglethorpe 1— 
What force did he bring from Ens^landl^With whom did he make a 
new treaty ?— What was attempted by the SpaniaMs 7— What was thd 
WBult i— What facts were reported by the trusieeji of Georgia 1 

10* 
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An expedition \«9s nndertakeo, io 1740, for the redac- 
tion of St. Augustine, under the command of Oglethorpe, 
with an army cottsittinff of fbui hundred troops, from 
Georgia and £ou^ CaroSna, and a large body of aT^iliary 
Indians. Two df the Spanifh fofte were taken, and St. 
f Augustine was formally besiegedt But the Spaniards, 
famoul pince the daytf of Seipio for resisting sieges, 
maintained their post ; and the colonial aormy was com- 
pelled to retire. 

In two years efterwaMis, -this invasion was retaliated 
by a formidable latid andnavalforce, chiefly from Haran- 
na. The army eonsisted of three thousand men ; and 
^eir object was to drive Oglethrope from the frontiers, 
bre«k up the Georgia settlements, and then march on 
Soiith Cfarolina and Virginia. As the South Carolinians 
had not yet sebt him any assistance, the founder of 
Georgia was now left to his own resources. 

His ability turned out to be fully equal to the emer- 
gency, Py a well conoeivnd stratagem, he succeeded in 
impressing the Spaniards with such a formidable idea of 
the superiority of his fojce. that they hastily abandoned 
the enterprise aud retumea in dismce to St. Augustine. 
The province was thus d^ivered from a very threatening 
danger; for the force of the Spaniards was really feur 
superior to that of General Oglethorpe. 

The original charter of Georgia had prohibited the in- 
troduction of negro6s and rum into the colony. > The for- 
mer of these r«0trictioiia was believed to have prevented 
the successful cultivation Of their lands ; and the latter 
cut off all commerce with the West Indies. Their lands 
also were heM by a tenure not satistetory to the inhabit- 
ants* The consequence was, that in ten years after their 
first settlement, the people could, with great difficulty, 
obtain a scanty subsistence $ and new emigrants were 
discouraged from entering a oolony which laboured under 
such apparent didadvantages. The complaints' which 
were made to the trustees weie utterly disregarded ; and 
the colony was suffered to languish under aU its discou- 
ragements till the yeai .1752, when the charter was sur« 
rendered to the king* 

Give an acconnf of the siege of fit. Augustine I—Wltjli what force 
did the Spaniards invade Georgia, ?— What was the result 9^ What 
were the subsequent events df Oclethorpe^s IHe I—What circumstance* 
retarded the pro^ss of the colon v?^ What was the consequence 1-— 
When was the cnad^r surrendered 1 • • 
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Under ike Toyal ^^care the people wein favomed with 
the same liberties and privileges wtiich were enjoyed by 
the neigtibourinff coloaieSy and fVom this period ueorgia 
rapidly advaneea in populaition and i^ealth* 






OHAPTBR XXI. 

«•• COMMENCEMENT OF TBE OLD FRENCH WAR. 

Hitherto we hare regarded ite British colonies of 
Narth America as distinct comnMinities, and have accor- 
dingly traced their histories separately, from the periods 
of settlement to ^e middle oi th^ eighteenth century. 
Although they had thus far acknowledged • general 
relationship, and in some instances -had formea pcmtical 
combinations, yet their remoteness from each other, their 
several difficulties of eaily colonisation, and the Ibrder 
wars which they wero compelled to wa^e with the abori- 
gines in their respectfye neighbouiiiooaSv had thus fat 
prevented them from ever becoming consolidated and 
united ip any common design. 

It was perhaps fortunate, th$it the period had now ar- 
rived, when their whole frontier was threatened by an 
enemy sufficiently formidable to demonstrate the necessity 
of umon and concerted action. They were henceforto 
to be one people, in war and in peace, bound .together by 
common interests, touched by common sympaAhies, and 
nerved by one spirit. 

The war with France, commenced in 1764, in which 
that nation vigorously prosecuted its design of fortifying 
the territory, which it claimed from Canada to Louisiana, 
was one in which every colony had a direct and lively 
interest It accordingly developed the resources ol the 
whole country, and taught the lesson whichj in a subse- 
guent, and more interesting struggle, wai of such vital 
importance, the lesson, namely, that union is strength. 

At the period when the war commenced, which was 
familiarly called, by the revolutionary veterans, the old 
French war, the French, in addition to their possessions 
in Canada and Nova Scotia, held a settlement in New 

Wliat Ibllowed 1— What circumstance united the British colonies of 
N(»th America, in a eommon cause ?— When was the old French war 
coisDienG«d 1 
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Orleans, and a number of others in the surrounding regioOf 
to which they Kad giyen the name of Louisiana. As 
their possessions were extended up the Mississippi, they 
conceired the grand design of forming a complete chain 
of fortifications from New Orleans to the lakes; ^us 
partially surrounding the English colonies by a bow of 
which mey would constitute the chord. ^ •• 

This project excited t&e most lively apprehensi^in 
the English nation, and its colonies. Having granted 
ctiarters to the first adventurers, embracing the wlmle 
territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the JSn?lish*nad 
advanced towardf the .west, in the full belief mat th§ir 
title to the country, in that direction, could not be conq^ 
verted. The Freneh settlements, scattered from Canada 
to tHe gulf of Mexico, of course interfered with these 
pretensions, and if held, would not only limit their terrt> 
tory, J^ut expose the English inhabitants to perpetual 
incursions or the rival nation and its Indian allies, on the 
'whols western border. The claims of France extended 
to the Alleghany mountains ; and the whole fertile vale 
of the Mississippi became now the subject of a contro- 
versy, which could only be decided by the sword. 

The white population of the English colonies, at the 
commencement of this contest exceeded one million of 
souls, while that of the French was estimated at only 
fifty-two thousand. 

'rhe governor of New France, a name given to the 
French possessions collectively, was by no means deterred 
from his purpose by this great disparity of numbers* 
While the population of his enemies was scattered over 
a widely extended territory, and under various local 
governments, that of his own dominion was all under his 
own direction, and occupied a comparatively small space. 
Besides, his own people were military in their spirit and 
habits, and his alliances witii the Indians commanded a 
much larger number of those barbarous, but efficient aux- 
iliaries, tnan.could be mustered by his opponents. The 
Five Nations were almost Uie only Indian allies of the 
English, while the French were connected by ties of in- 
terest and friendship with all the innuraerabie hordes of 
the north and west. 

How far had the French extended their settlements t^What design 
had they formed I—Describe the manner in which the claims of France 
and England conflicted.— What wai the population of the Englisn seL 
tlements ?— Of the French ) 
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The command of Lake Champlain had been already 
attained by the French, teho had erected a strongr fort at 
Crown Pomt. A chain of fortifications had been extended 
up the St. Lawrence and along the great lakes ; and this 
was designed to be continued down to the Mississippi. 
The execution of this design was hastened by an act of 
the English government. The king had granted to a 
corporation, called the Ohio company, a tract of 600,00(]f 
acres of land, lying in the disputed territory ; and this 
company now proceeded to establish trading houses and 
survey the country. 

The governor of Canadsi, considering this to be an in- 
trusion on the French dominions, wrote to the governors 
of New York and Pennsylvania, informing them of it, 
and threatening to seize the English traders, wherever 
they should be found. This intimation being disregarded, 
he seized some of the traders, and carried them pnsoners 
to Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, where he was engaged in 
erecting a strong fort. He also opened a conmiumcation 
from Presque Isle,4lown French creek and the Alleghany 
river, to the Ohio, and kept it open by detachments of 
troops and by entrenchments. 

Dmwiddie, the lieutenant governor of Virginia, regard- 
ing these proceedings as so many acts of aggression on 
that colony, laid the subject before the assembly, and 
despatched Major George Washington, (the same who 
afterwards became so nobly conspicuous in Uie annals 
of his country,) with a letter to the commandant of the 
French forces on the Ohio, requiring him to retire from 
the dominions of his Britannic majesty. To this letter 
the French officer replied that he acted under the orders 
of his general, then in Canadan and should hold himself 
lesponsiole only to him. 

This answer Doing equivalent to a defiance, the Virginia 

spirit was roused, and active preparations were instantly 

commenced for a campaign. Early in the spring of 1754, 

Major Washington advanced with a detacnment of his 

re^ment into the disputed territory, where he fell in with 

and defeated a party of hostile French and Indians. 

Being joined by the remainder of his regiment, he pushed 

forward with the intention of preoccupying the post at the 

confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers; 

What advantages had the FVench 1— What wa« done hy the Ohio 
eompany 7— By the governor of Canada 9— What was his next proceed 
Ingf— what waa done by Governor Dinwiddie 1— By George Washing 
ton 1— By the French officer ?•— What waa dene in tJho spring of 1754 
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but on hid march thither, he met a superior force of French 
and Indians, who attacked him in a hastily built stockade, 
and compelled him, after a gallant resistance, to capitulate. 
The post towards which he was proceeding had already 
been occupied by the French, who built there a strong 
fort, which they called Fort Du Quesne. 

Meantime the English goyemment were not backward 
in perceivin? and preparing for the approach of war. 
The Eari of Holderness, secretary of state, had written 
to the governors of the respective colonies, recommending 
nnited action, and directing their attention to the necessity 
of securing the friendship of the Five Nations ; orderinff 
them at the same time to repel force bj force, and, if 
possible, dislodge the French from their posts on the 
OWo. 

A convention of delegates from the severa. colonies 
met at Albany, to treat with the Five Nations. Governor 
Shirley, of Massachusetts, embraced this opportunity of 
recommending to the other governors to instruct theii 
commissioners on the subject of union. The delegates 
from Massachusetts and Maryland received the necessary 
instructions. The others received no direct authority for 
this purpose. The congress of delegates, however, after 
endeavouring to secure the friendship of the Five Nations 
by large presents, directed a committee to report a plan 
01 union. It was accordingly reported, and approved, on 
the 4th of July. It providea for a grand council of del^ 
gates from the several le^slatures, and a president general 
to be appointed by the king, and invested with a negativB 
power. This council was to enact general laws for the 
union, raise money, and provide ror and regulate tha 
system of general defentw^ 

The delegates from Connecticut dissented from this 
plan, being apprehensive of the dangerous powers vested 
in the president general. The English government diih 
approved of the plan on the ground that me] union mi^t 
eventually lead to a concerted system of resistance to thfi 
supremacy of the mother country. The scheme was, 
therefore, laid aside. Subsequent events proved that bo^ 
objecting parties understood full well the tendency of 
such a union as the one proposed. 

for what place did Waahington march?— What ftopped himi— 
Where was Fort Du Quesne built 1— What was done by Uie Britiflh 
secretary of state 1— When and for what pi^pose was a convention heldl 
—What was reported by a committee 1— What were the provisions of 
the plan f r*Who dissented ?— What was the consequence f 
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The ministry presented a plan of their own, which was 
still less acceptable; and it was accordbgVy determined 
to carry on the war with British troops, aided by such 
reinforcements as the colonies could raise. 

Early in the year 1755, General Braddock arrived from 
£nrope with an army, and conyened the governors of the 
several provinces in Virginia, on the 14th of April, for the 
purpose of adopting a plan for the campaign. It was 
resolved to caiiy on three expeditions : one against Fort 
Du Quesne, to oe conducted by General Braddock, at the 
head of the British army and auxiliary forces from Mary- 
land and Virginia ; a second against Niagara and Fort 
Fiontignac, under the command of Governor Shirley, his 
own and PepperePs regiments constitutingr the principal 
force ; and a third agamst Crown Point, ted by Colonel 
William Johnson, and composed of the colomal troops 
raised in New England and New York. 

Meantime, the government of Massachusetts, having 
already projected an invasion of Nova Scotia, sent out 
three thousand men to that province, who speedily effected 
its conquest. 

After the convention of governors had 8eparated,vGene- 
ral Braddock proceeded to Fort Cumberland, in the wes^ 
em part of Virginia. After waiting here for the residue 
of his army for some time, he seleeted 1200 men, and, 
pushing forward towards Fort Du Quesne, reached the 
Mononsahela on the 8th of July. On the march, he was 
repeatedly warned to guard against a surprise. Wash- 
ington and the other provincial officers advised him to 
send forward the provincial troops, to scour the woods 
and look out for ambuscades. But Braddock, confident 
in his own skill and bravery, disregarded their advice, 
and absurdly persisted in marching forward, as if no hid- 
den enemy were to be apprehended. His van was con^ 
posed of British troops, totally unaccustomed to forest 
warfare; and' the main body, with the artillery, followed 
at some distance. 

When within seven miles of Fort Du Quesne, in an 
open wood, thick set with high grass, as the troops were 

What other plan was rejected ?— -Who arrived in 1765 )— Who farmed 
S convention, and for what purpose 1— What was the plan of the c6m- 
poign 1— Who was u> command the first expedition, and where was it to 
sctl— The second 1— The third 1— -Meantime what achievement was 

E' med by the Massachusette men f— Who marched towards Fort Da 
le 1— Who warned him of danger 1— Did he regard the warning)-' 
was the consequence 1 
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pressing boldly forward, the war whoop resounded ia 
their ears, and a destructive fire was poured in upon them 
f^om thousands. of invisible enemies. Every rock, and 
tree, and stump appeared to conceal a marksman. The 
van was thrown into confusion ; but the main bodj being 
ordered to come up, and the fire of the enemy bemg sus- 
pended in consequence of the fall of their conwiander, 
they were supposed to be dispersed. But in a few mi- 
nutes the attack was renewed with incrq^ed fury; the 
van was driven back upon the main body ; and the whole 
army was thrown into utter confusion. The officers on 
horseback were conspicuous marks for the Indian 
sharp-shooters ; and most o f them were brought down. 
In a short time Washington was the only aid-de-camp 
left alive, and not wounded. The battle lasted three 
hours. The general, after haviujg three horses shot under 
him, received a mortal wound. The British officers 
fought with determined bravenr ; and out of eighty-five^ 
lost sixty-four of their number, killed and wounded. The 
common soldiers of the British regiments were so unac- 
customed to this savage mode of attack, that they soon 
broke and could not be rallied ; but the provincial troops 
stood their ground coolly ; and, under the command of 
Colonel Washington covered the retreat of their asso- 
ciates. \ *♦; 

The Indians, altfapted by the ilch plunder left upon tiie 
field, soon gave over the pursuit. The army retreated to 
the camp of Colonel Dunbar, where Braddock died of his 
wounds. The panic of the defeated portion of the army 
was communicated to those troops wnich had been left 
in reserve; and the whole of the British troops, after 
destroying the chief part of their stores, hastily recreated 
to Philadelphia ; leaving the entire western frontier of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, exposed to the 
incursions of the savages. The two northern expe- 
ditions, though less disastrous than this, were both 
unsuccessful. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1755, leaving the colonies 
without any important point gained, except the recovery 
of Nova Scotia ; while Uie French and Indians maintained 
complete ascendency on the frontier ; and, by their bloody 

Describe the battle.— What wsa the number of British <^cers killed 
and wounded ?— Who saved the remnant of the army 1— Whither did the 
whole army retreat ?— What was the consequence f^What is said of 
the two other expeditions against th» French V-What was the result of 
the campaign of 1756 ? 
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people, earryine them into captiTity, oi driviitg them iata 
the more ihicldy setiJed regions. This disastrone result 
is to be attributed to the want of naioii and ooneeiled 

NotwithstandinE these hoBtila operations, wnr had not 
vet been formally declared between Fiance and England, 
Iliia took place, however, in the folluwioe spring, in 
consequence of die capture of part of a Fiencn squadron, 
deedned for America,!); Admiral Boscawen. 

The plan for the campaign of 1T56, Wia similar to that 
of 175S, In a nand council of war, held bj General 
Shirley, commanaer in chief of the Bridah forces in Ame- 
rica, and the sovemorsof Connecticnt, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, it was resolved to attempt the 
rednolion of Crown Point and Niagara, with 4e other 
poets on Lake Ontario^ and of Fort Du Quesne. For this 
purpose it was deieimmed to raise 19,000 men In Ame- 
rica! This number was to unusually large, that much 
delay was enwrienced in the TaisiDg of recruits. A fa> 
dier-Boaice of diffionlty was the regulation reqairing that 
provinioial officers should be under British officers wh^ 
iheyacted together. 

While they were adjusting their claima lo rank, and 
deliberatiog whether to attack Niagara, or Fort Du 
Qnesne, Montcalm, the euccessor of Dieskaa, an acco-n- 
plished and brave officer, advanced at the head of 5000 
Vbai ni lbs plio tl ih* 
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FieDch and Indians, and inyested Osweffo. The gam- 
son,, consisting of 1600 men, well suppfied with provi* 
sions, was soon compelled to surrender; and the fortress 
was demolished. 

This bold measure comp1etel3r disconcerted the original 
plan of the campaign, ana nothing was thought of now, 
out security against further losses. Thus, the second 
campaign terminated as unfortunately as the preceding 
one. 

The campaign of 1757 was, neyertheless, commenced 
with great ze^ and activity. Lord Loudon, the new 
commander in chief of the British forces, applied for 4000 
men from New England, which were promptly granted. 
A formidable fleet and army arrived from England ; and 
confident hopes were now entertained of the speedy down- 
&11 of the French power in America. It was determined 
to concentrate the whole disposable force upon one point — 
the fortress of Louisbourg, on the island of Cape Breton. 
But intelligence being received that an immense land and 
naval force had been sent out to this place from France ; 
and the strength of the fortifications being perfectly well 
known to the Americans, the proposed expedition was 
abandoned, and the British admiral, and general, returned 
from New England to New York. 

Hie French general, Montcalm, meantime laid siege to 
Fort William Heniy, a place of considerable strength, 
with a garrison of 3000 men, and urged his attack witli 
so much skill and resolution, that in six days the com- 
mander. Colonel Monroe, was compelled to capitulate. 
A reinforcement, sent to his aid, did not arrive in season. 
Its return to New York, in August, closed the military 
operations of this season. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

CONQUEST OF CAXADA. 

At the close of the campaign of 1757, the afiairs of 
Great Britain, and of her colonies in America, wore • 
very unpromising aspect, lliree campaigns, carried on 

What was done by Montcalm ?— What was the effect of this proceeil 
7ng f—What was the plan of the campaign of 1767 f— What preventM 
fts execution 1— What fortreas was lost 1— Describe the affair.— What 
was the state of aflain at the close of the campaigaof 1757 % 
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'with immense exertion and expense, had produced nothing 
but disaster and defeat. The lakes, and the whole west- 
. em and northern border, were in possession of the French 
and Indians ; who, with a vastly mferior force, had main- 
tained their ground, and even extended their encroach- 
ments. The Trench had been successful every where. 
The British had every where experienced reverses. Not 
only in America, but in Europe and Asia, their arms had 
been unsuccessful. It was seriously apprehended that the 
French would make good their clami to the whole valley 
of the Mississippi, and thus fulfil ^eir design of connect 
ing Canada with Louisiana, and confining the British se^ 
tlements to the Atlantic border. In the colonies, men 
looked forward with apprehension and dismay. 

But a new era was at hand. One of those ' choice and 
master spirits,' that never fail to leave their impress on 
their age and nation, had risen to the direction of affairs 
in Britain ; and summoned to his aid the best talents of 
the country. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, had been 
placed at the head of the new administration ; and, unit- 
ing a bold and masterly style of eloquence with consummate 
ability in the management of state affairs, he possessed the 
full confidence of me nation, and the complete command 
of its resources. His plans of operation were grand ; and 
^6 means which he employed for their accomplishment 
were always adequate to their object. Superior to the 
prejudices of party, he sought out and employed merit 
wherever it could oe found. His means and his talents 
were greater than had been possessed by any of his pre- 
decesisors. 

Pitt was highly popular in America, and the confidenc(9 
inspired by his energy and decision led the colonists to 
make every exertion, and every sacrifice, which the occar 
sion required. A circular letter of the minister assured the 
several governors, that to repair past losses and disaj^ 

S ointments, the cabinet was determined to send a formi- 
able sea and land force to America ; and he called upon 
them to raise as many men as possible, promising all the 
munitions of war, and a future compensation for the ex- 
penses of the soldiers' wages and clothes. 

Massachusetts agreed to furnish 7000 men ; Connecti- 
cut 5000 ; New Hampshire 3000. These troops were 

What gave them a new aspect ?— What was the character of Lord 
Chatham ?~-How was he regarded in America ?— What was promised in 
bis letter to the goYernon I—What states furnished troops, and in what 
numbers f 
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m the field in May. Meanwhile the British fleets blocked 
op, in the French ports, the men and stores designed for 
Canada, or captured them on the sea. A powerful arma- 
ment sailed from England. Twelve thousand men, under 
the command of General Amherst, arrived in Halifax; 
and, soon after, Greneral Abercrombie, the commander in 
chief, found himself at the head of an army of fift]^ thou- 
sand men, of whom twenty thousand were provincials. 

Three expeditions were proposed ; one against Louia- 
bourg ; a second against Ticonderoga and Crown Point; 
and a third against Port Du Quesne. That against Louis- 
bourg consisted of 14,000 men, 20 ships of the line, and 
18 msates. This formidable armament arrived before 
Louisboarg on the 2d of June ; and, in less than eight 
weeks, the fortress was surrendered. 

The expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
was unsuccessfhl. Sixteen thousand men were ordered 
on this service. They crossed Lake George in boats ; 
9nd, landing on the western side, were soon engaged 
with the enemy. Lord Howe fell at the first fire. Gene- 
ral Abercrombie proceeded; and, after an action, took 
Jossession of a post near Ticonderoga. On the 8th of 
oly, he attempted to carry the fortress itself, by assault 
But the works were strong ; and the commander was the 
able and courageous Montcalm. After a contest of four 
hours, and the loss of 1800 men, the British were com- 
pelled to retire. 

Abercrombie now detached Colonel Bradstreet, with 
3000 men, and eight pieces of cannon, who succeeded 
in capturing Fort Frontignac, an unimportant post, on the 
north side of Lake Ontario, garrisoned by 110 men. 
The fort being destroyed, Bradstreet returned to the 
main body ; and nothing further was attempted, by this 
division of the forces, during the campaign. 

The expedition against Fort Du Quesne was under- 
taken hj General Forbes, with 8000 men. On arriving 
at the fort, they found it abandoned by the garrison, who 
had gone down the Ohio river in boats. The place 
was menceforward called Pittsburgh, in honour of Pitt 
The Indians came in and entered into treaties, which gave 

What was done hj the British fleet 1— How many men were sent 
ft«m England T— What was the whole number mustered 1— W3iat thre^ 
ezpeditions were proposed f— How did the first succeed f— The second i 
—Describe the first operations of this expedition.— The subsecfuenft 
operations.— What was accomplished by the third expedition ? 
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peace and security to the irontiere of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Two of the three objects of the campaign of 1758 had 
thus been accomplished. It now remained to attempt the 
complete conquest of Canada. Accordingly it was agreed, 
that in the next year three powerful armies should enter 
Canada by different routes, and severally attack the strong 
holds of the enemy. General Wolfe, with one division, 
was to ascend the St. Lawrence, and lay siege to Quebec. 
Another division was to reduce Ticonaeroga and Crown 
Point; and then descend the river and join General 
Wolfe before Quebec. The third division, under General 
Prideaux, was to reduce Nia^ra and Montreal, and then 
proceed to Quebec, the ultimate object of the whole 
force. General Amherst advanced to Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, and found those places abandoned. He 
then made an unsuccessful attempt to gain possession of 
the lake ; but, after capturing two vessels, was obliged 
by storms and the advanced season of the year, to return 
to Crown Point and go into winter quarters. Prideaux 
besie^d Niagara ; and, being killed, the command de- 
volved on Sir William Johnson, who succeeded in reduc- 
ing the place. Neither of these armies was able to effect 
a union with General Wolfe. Fortunately he succeeded 
in accomplishing the grand object, without ^eir co-ope- 
ration. 

Embarking at Louisbour^, with 8000 men, and a for- 
midable train of artHlery, Wolfe proceeded up the St. 
Lawrence, and landed his army on the island of Orleans, 
near Quebec. The difficulties which he had to encoun- 
ter were sufficiently great to have deterred a less fadent 
commander ; but it was a maxim of Wolfe's that < a vic- 
torious army finds no difficulties.* He first attacked the 
French entrenchments at the falls of Montmorency ; but 
without success. He then landed his troops in the^ 
niffht, and ascended a steep craggy cliff, to an eminence* 
emed the Heights of Abraham, in rear of the city. 
Montcalm, the French general in chief, now determined 
to leave his camp and attack tiie English army. 

Accordingly, on the 13th of September, he drew out 

What was the plan of the next campaign ?— What was done by (Ge- 
neral Amherst T--67 Prideaux and Johnson T— What was Oeneral 
Wolfe's force ?— Where did he land 1— Where did he meet with a re- 
pulse ?— How did he gain the Heights of Abraham 1— What was dona 
then by Montcalm ? 

u* 
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nis forces, and prepared for a pitched battle. The French 
adyanced to the charf^ with their usual spirit, and the 
action commenced with mat resolution on both sides. 
Tlie English resenred their fire till the French were 
within forty yards of them, and then gave it with effect 
Wolfe, advancing at the head of the British crrenadiers 
with charged bayonets, received a mortal wound. Monck- 
ton, who Bucceeaed in the command, was shot through 
tlie body ; and the direction of the army devolyed on 
General Townshend. Montcalm, too, received a mortal 
wound ; and General Senezurgus, ihe second in command, 
fell. The French were driven from the field; and a 
reinforcement, brought forward by Bougainville, was also 
compelled to retire. 

It appears that, in this, decisive action, the numbers on 
both sides were nearly equal. The English troops, 
however, were all yeterans, while those of the Frendi 
commander were but half of that description. The 
French regulars were almost all destroyed; while the 
English loss was less than 600 in killed and wounded. 
They had to mourn, however, the loss of their firallant 
commander ; which was regarded as a national csJamity 
in the mother country, as well as in the colonies. He 
received a ball in his wrist at the commencement of the 
action ; but he wrapped a handkerchief round his arm, 
and continued to encourage his men. He soon aftervrajds 
received a ball in the body, but also concealed this wound, 
and was advancing at the head of the grenadiers, when 
a third bullet pierced his breast. In a dying state, he 
unwillingly suffered himself to be borne to the rear, still 
evincing the greatest anxiety for the fate of the day. 
Being informed that the enemy's ranks were breaking, 
he reclined his head, from extreme faintness, on the arm 



1 




content,* and almost instantly expired. This yictory 
immediately followed by the surrender of QuebeCyand in 
1760 all Canada was subjugated by the British. 

When and how did the battle commence f— How did it terminate 1— 
What general officers were killed t— What was the loss on each side 1 
•r-I)escribe the circumstances of General Wolfe's death.— What city 
now capitulated ?— What was accomplished in the next camoaign t 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE REYOLUnON. 

The attachment of the American colonies to the mother 
eoimtry was never stronger than at the close of the 
French war, which terminated in the conquest of Canada* 
To the natural ties of brotherhood were superadded the 
strongest feelings of mutual regard, arising from a par- 
ticipation in common dangers, and a common victory. 
The colonists were proud of their descent from British 
ancestors, and their connection with one of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. They were also fully sen- 
sible of the value of English liberty, and every colonist 
believed himself to be eaually entitled with his brethren, 
on the opposite side of tne Atlantic, to all the essential 
rights or a British subject 

The habits of the early settlers, and many circum- 
stances in the history of their descendants, had fed them to 
study, with attention and lively interest, the principles of 
political liberty, and to watch, with the most jealous 
vigilance, against every encroachment of arbitary power. 
The degree of author!^ which might be legally exercised 
over the colonies, by the parent state, had never been very 
clearly defined. Tne doctrine prevailed in England, that 
parliament had the power of binding them in all cases 
whatever. In America this had been repeatedly and 
publicly denied. 

The expenses of the recent war had rendered necessary 
a great addition to the usual taxes of the English nation. 
Apprehensive of rendering themselves unpopular, by press- 
ing too severely on the resources of the people at home, 
the ministry directed their attention to tne North Ame- 
rican colonies ; and determined to raise a revenue from 
that source. Mr. Grenville first commissioner of the 
treasury, (1763,) introduced a resolution, which was 
passed, without much debate, declaring that it would be 
proper to impose certain stamp duties on the colonies. 

What were the diipoeitions of the American colonies towards the 
mother coqntry ?>-What was their character as freemen ?— What 
made the British ministry desirous of raising a revenue from the cOi 
loaies 1— How did they detennine to do it ? - (Vhat resolution was passaa 
In parliament i 
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The actual Impoeition of them was defened till the next 
year. 

At the same time, other resolations were passed, im- 
posing new duties on the trade of tiie colonies ; those <ni 
the commerce with the French and Spanish colonies 
amounted to st ))rohibition of fair trade, and the regula- 
tions for collecting them were calculated to prevent the 
smuggling which had hitherto been overlooked, or con- 
nived at. All the naval officers on the American station, 
were converted into revenue officers ; and many seizures 
were made. The forfeitures were ordered to be decided 
on by courts of vied admiralty ; as if the government 
distrusted the impartiality of the ordinary tribunals. 
These acts were received m the colonies with a general 
feeling of indignation. 

The resolution to lay a du^ on stamps was particularly 
odious in the colonies ; and the right of parliament to 
impose taxes on the colonies for the express purpose of 
raising a revenue, was strongly and universally denied. 
Petitions to the king, and memorials to parliament, 
against the measure, were sent in from several of the pro- 
vmcial assemblies. The agent of Massachusetts, in 
England, was instructed to use his utmost endeavours to 
prevent the passage of the stamp act; and associations 
were entered into, m various parts of the country, to dimi- 
nish the use of British manuiactures. 

These, and other measures of the same tendency, did 
not prevent the ministry of Great Britain from persisting 
in their determination; and, accordingly, in tne spring 
of 1765, the famous stamp act was passed ; not, however, 
without a spirited opposition from the minority. The act 

I>rovided, that contracts, bills, notes of hand, and other 
esal documents, should be written on stamped pap«r, 
which the British government was to furnish at certain 
high prices, or that these contracts, &c. should not be 
valid m law. It was a direct, and a veiy heavy tax, on 
almost every transaction in business. , 

The passage of this law excited the most serious alarm 
throughout the colonies. It was perceived, at once, to be 
the commencement of a system of extortion, which would 
leave the people nothing which they could securely call 
their own. It therefore became necessary to resist its 

What new duties were imposed ?— How were these acts received In 
the colonies ?— What was done by the colonists to prevent the passage 
-f the stamp act 1— When did it pass 1— What were its provisions 1— 
w was the news received in America % 
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» 

exocution or procme its repeal, or to give up all clalmi 
t<^ciyil liberty. 

Combinations were immediately formed against the 
execution of the law ; and every exeftidn was made by 
the popular l^iders, to impress on the public mind the 
fatal consequences of submitting to it. The assembly of 
Virginia, on motion of the celebrated Patrick Henry, passed 
resolutions, declaring the exclusive right of that assembly 
to lay taxes and impositions on the inhabitants of that 
colony. Other colonial legislatures passed similar resolu- 
tions. The house of representatives of Massachusetts, 
perceiving the necessity of combined action, recommended 
a CONGRESS of deputies, from all the colonial assemblies, 
to meet at New York on the first Monday in October. 
Meantime the press was not idle ; and the popular cla- 
mour was so urgent, that nearly all the stamp officers 
were compelled to resign. 

Tlie first continental congress met at the time appointed. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Is&nd, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Three Lower Counties 
on the Delaware, and South Carolina, were represented. 
Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, was chosen presi- 
dent. Their first measure was a declaration of the rights 
and grievances of the colonists. In this important state 
|>aper, they asserted their title to all the rights and liber- 
ties of natural born subjects within the kingdom of Great 
Britain ; the chief of which are, the exclusive power to 
tax themselves, and the trial by jury ; both of which had 
been invaded by the recent acts of parliament ; and the 
tendency of these acts to subvert their rights and liberties 
was clearly pointed out. They also addressed a petition 
to tiie king, and a memorial to each house of pariiament, 
and after transmitting a copy of their proceedings to each 
colony, the congress adjourned. « 

Meantime the people fomned ^associations to encourage 
domestic manufactures and the raising of sheep, in ordei 
to dispense with the usual supplies from England; and, 
to avoid using stamps, law proceedings were suspended 
and arbitrations resorted to. Some riotous and disorderly 
proceedings took place, which resulted in the destruction 
of property, and much insult and abuse to obnoxious sup 
porters of the British government. 

How was Ua object defeated ?— When did the first contiaental congreti 
meet ?--Who was chosen president ?— What was their first measure 1 
Wliat was stated in the declaration of rights ?— What further was dooA 
bjr the congress 1— What was done by the people % 
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While these things were passing in America, a com- 
plete change took place in the ministry of Great Britain. 
Mr. Pitt, in parliament, openly condemned the stamp act, 
and recommended its immemate repeal; asserting that 
parliament had no right to tax the colonies. The late 
ministers opposed this opinion, and predicted a reyolutioiw 
After a highly spirited debate, the stamp act was repesded ; 
but, at the same time, a declaratory act was passed, assert 
ing the right of Great Britain to t)ind the colonies in all 
cases whatever. 

In America, the news of the lepeol of the stamp act 
was received with the liveliest expressions of joy and 

Satitude. Public thanksgivings were offered in the 
urches. The importation of British goods was again 
encouarged; and the homespun dresses being given to 
the poor, the people once more appeared clad m the pro* 
ducts of the mother country. The declaratory act, asserting 
the supremacy of parliament, being considered a mere 
salvo to wounded pride, was little regarded; and the 
colonists believed that the attempt to force direct internal 
tuces would not again be made. 

A circular letter was addressed by Secretary Conway, 
to the ffovemors of the several colonies, in which he cen- 
sored me colonists in mild terms for the late disturbances, 
but at the same time required compensation to be made 
to those who had suffered by the riots, which had taken 
place at Boston and New York in the summer of 1765. 
lb June, 1766, this letter was laid before the assembly of 
Massachusetts, by Governor Bernard, accompanied by 
Bttch remarks, that the assembly thought proper to delay 
the act of indemnity till December, and then to accompany 
it with a general pardon to all offenders in the recent dis- 
orders. 

Meantime, a change had taken place in the British 
cabinet. William Pitt came into power with a ministry 
omposed of different parties, and under their auspices, a 
ew act of parliament was passed, laying a tax on glass, 
paper, pasteboard, white and red lead, painters' colours 
and tea, imported into the colonies. Pitt was at this time 
ooniined by sickness, in the country. 

The refusal of the legislatures of New York and Mas- 

Who opposed the stamp act in parliament ?— Was it repealed ? — How 
was the news received in America 1— What was now done by the peo- 
ple 7— What was the purport of the secretary's letter 1— What was don» 
ovthe legislature of Massachusetts 1— By Governor Bernard ?— What 
enanse toolc place in the British cabinet ?--What new taxes were laid f 
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sachnsetts to execute the mutiny act, beisgf disapproved 
by the ministry and parliament, an act was passed le- 
straining the legislature of New York from passing any 
law whatever, until they furnished the king's troops with 
all that was required by the mutiny act. At the same 
time commissioners were appointed for executing the re- 
venue laws, in a more speedy and effectual manner than 
had hitherto been done. 

The reception of these laws in America was any thing 
but cordial. All minds were at once employed in consi- 
dering, and all pens in defending the rights which they 
invaded. The legislature of New York granted the re- 
quired supplies ; but in Massachusetts the spirit of resist- 
ance was again awakened, and displayed itself, particu- 
larly in opposition to the required grants of money for thd 
maintenance of crown officers. The legislature addressed 
a circular to the other colonies, stating the difficulties to 
be apprehended from the late acts of parliament, and call- 
ing upon them for their co-operation in measures for 
obtaining redress. 

On receiving information of this proceeding, the minis- 
tiy were alarmed at the prospect it presented of a new 
combination among the colonies, and Xord Hillsborough, 
secretary of state, wrote to the governor of Massachusetts 
requiring it to be rescinded. Tiiis order the legislature, 
in ^une, 1768, refused to comply with, declaring their 
light to petition for redress of grievances, and to call on 
the other colonies to unite with them for the same pur- 
pose. 

The other colonies were eaually refractory. The as- 
semblies of Maryland, New York, Delaware, Virginia, 
and Georgia expressed their sentiments respecting Lora 
Hillsborough's letter in decided language. 

In the mean time. Lord Chatham had retired from office, 
and Lord North wab appointed chancellor of the exche- 
quer. 

The seizure of the sloop Liberty, belonging to John 
Hancock, for a breach of tne revenue laws, led to a riot, 
which occasioned the retirement of the revenue officers to 
Castle William. 

What TestricUons on the legislatures of Massachusetts and New York 
were passed 1— How were these laws received in America 1— What was 
done in New York I—In Massachusetts ?— What was done by Lord 
HillBborongh ?— By the ledslature of Massachusetts ?— What was done 
tnr the other colonies I^Wnat changes took place in the British minis- 
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Two Britigli regiments, which had been detached by 
Creneral Gage, now arriyed under conyoy at Nantasket 
road. Next day, the fleet was brought to anchor near 
Castle William, in Boston harbour. Haring taken a 
station which commanded the town, the ships having 
their broadsides towards it, the troops landed, to the num- 
ber of seyen hundred men, and marched, with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets, martial music, and the usual 
military parade, to me common. In the eyening, the 
selectmen of Boston were ordered to auarter the two regi« 
ments in the town; but they absolutely refused. A tem* 
porary shelter was permitted, however, to one regiment, 
without its camp equipage, in Fanueil Hall. The next 
day, the state house was opened for the soldiers by order 
of ihe governor, and two field pieces, with the main 
guard, were stationed just in its front. In a few weeks, 
a fresh reinforcemeet of troops arrived, under Colonels 
Mackay and Pomeroy. 

Parliament, meantime, resolved to persevere in the 
system of coercion, and united in an adoress to the king, 
expressing their satisfaction at the measures which he had 
pursued, giving assurance of their support, and beseech* 
mg him to direct the governor of Massachusetts to insti« 
tute an inquiry into aU acts of treason committed in that 
colony since 1767, and to send the offenders to England 
fortnal. 

Nothing could have been done more effectnally to irri- 
tate the people than this resolution. The general court 
of Massachusetts was not in session when it reached 
America ; but the house of burgesses of Virffinia passed 
resolutions, asserting the exclusive rieht of taxing the 
colony and the right of trial by jury in ue vicinage ; and 
ordered their speaker to transmit copies of the resolutions 
to Uie other colonies. An address to the king, of the 
usual tenor, was also voted. The governor, on learning 
the character of these proceedings, dissolved the assem- 
bly. This measure only inflamed the spirit of opposi- 
tion ; the assembly was immediately convened at a pnvate 
house, and unanimously resolved on agreements not to 
import British goods, similar to those which had been 
entered into at me north. 

How manT rariments of Britiah troope now anived In Boston T* 
Detcribethe lanoing.— Thair reception.— Where were they quartered f 
How was Uie news received in America 9— What was done in Virginia 1 
—What did the governor do 1— What waa then done bj the aSBeniDlj I 
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The general cotiTt of Massachusetts was conTened on 
the 30th of May, 1769 ; \md, after some altercation with 
the governor concerning the subjects of legislation, it 
was removed to Cambridge. On the 6th .of July, the go- 
vernor made a recmisition for funds to defray the expenses 
of the troops in Boston, which. was decisively refused; 
and resolutions were passed, at the same time, recom- 
mending assemblies ot the people, in the several towns, 
to petition for redress of grievances and declaration of 
rignts. The governor then prorogued the general court, 
to meet at Boston on the 10th of January. 

On the &rst of August, Governor Bernard was recalled, 
leaving the administration of the province in the hands 
of Lientenant-governor Hutchinson. The people, on his 
departure, manifested their joy by ringing the bells, firing 
guns, covering their liberty tree with flags, and kindling 
a great bonfire on Fort Hill. 

In 1770, Lord North was appointed premier. His 
first measure was partl^r conciliatory : it was a repeal of 
title port duties ; but with the exception of the duty on 
tea. This left Ihe assertion of the right of taxation in full 
force, and, of course, was wholly unsatisfactory to tibe 
colonists. 

The presence of the militairin Boston, too, still served 
to keep alive the animosity oi the people, who were con- 
stantly brought in unpleasant collision with these unwel- 
come and umnvited guests. On the evening of the 5th of 
March, 1770, an anray took place in King-street, now 
called State-street, in which a small detacmnent of sol- 
diers, under the command of Captain Preston, after being 
assaulted with snow balls and other missiles, and one of 
them struck with a club, fired upon the populace, killing 
three men, mortally wounding two, and shghtly wounf 
ing several others. 

The drums were instantly heard beating to arms; 
thousands of the people assembled, and seeing the 
dead bodies of their fellow citizens who had faflen in 
the cause of liberty, they resolved on a general attack 
upon the soldiery. The Ueutenant-govemor being sent for. 

What was then done bjthe general court of MaMachusettsT— By 
the tfnreroxx ?— By the general court, in consequence of the goyemor's 
requiBftion I—What did the governor then do ?— When waathe govera- 
or recalled ?— Who was left to administer the government l-'What 
was done \jv the people ?— Who was appointed premier in 1770 9— 
What was his first act ?— Why was it unsatisfactory t— What took 
place oA the 5th of Marcti* 1770 f 
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addreflsed the people from the balcony of the state hooaei 
and at leuffth prevailed upon them peaceably to disperse. 
The next 3ay, Captain Preston and his party of soldieis, 
were committed to prison, to await the course of law ; 
and the troops were all withdrawn from the town to 
Castle William. 

Tliose who had fallen in this affair, were honoured 
with a public funeral of great pomp and solemnity. Th» 
shops were closed ; the bells of Boston, and the neigh- 
bouring towns, were tolled; and an immense number of 
citizens followed the first martyrs of the opening reYoli»» 
tion to their final resting place. 

Captain Preston and nis soldiers were brought to trial 
some time after. Six weeks were spent in examining 
witnesses and hearing counsel ; ana John Adams and 
Josiah Quincy, who were distinguished leaders of the 
popvdar party, exerted themselyes with great ability in 
defence of the accused. The captain ana six of the men 
were acquitted ; and two were brought in guilty of man- 
slaughter. TMs result was highly honourable to thi 
distinguished counsel and to the impartial tribunal of the 
colony. 

In 1773 the reyenue schooner Gaspee, having run 
aground off Newport, in pursuit of the Providence packet, 
was seized and burnt by a party from Providence, who 
subsequently escaped tne most active pursuit of the 
flrovemment, notwimstanding the offer of a high reward 
for their apprehension. 

Committees of correspondence were organised in 1773 
in the sevoral towns oi Massachusetts, tor the purpose 
of securing concert of action, in the measures of op- 

Eosition, and, in 1773, at the suggestion Of the house of 
urgesses of Virginia, standing committees were ap> 
pointed by the different colonial assemblies ; and by this 
means a confidential communication and interchange of 
opinions was kept up between the colonies. 

Lord Dartmouth, who was supposed to entertain favour- 
able views towards the colonies, having succeeded Lord 
Hillsborough, as secretary of state for the colonies, the 
legislature of Massachusetts addressed a letter to him, 
expressing a desire for complete reconciliation. This, 
however, was ineffectual. Neither the British cabinet 

What was doDO next day T— Describe the funeral.— What is said sf 
*^« trial 1—What was done in Massachusetts 1— In Viisinia T— Wk» 
"ceded Lord HUlstorough 1— What followed 9 
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nor the nation, was disposed to recede from the groan<i 
they had taken. 

About this time a discovery was made, which caused 
a great deal of excitement m New England. Doctor 
Franklin, the agent of Massachusetts in England, ob- 
tained possession of the letters which had been addressed 
by Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-governor Oliver, 
to the department of state, and sent them to the genera^ 
court. They were evidently designed to induce the 
ministry to persist in their oppressive measures. ITiey 
represented the patriots as a mere faction, who were not 
countenanced by the mass of the people, and who were em- 
boldened by the weakness of t^e means used to restrain 
tihem. More vigorous measures were recommended; 
and, among the rest, a plan fsr altering the charters of 
ti^e colonies, and making the high officers dependent 
solely on the crown for their salaries. 

The assembly passed a vote of censure on the writers 
df these letters ; and petitioned the king; to remove them 
for ever from the government of the colony. This peti- 
tion was disapproved; but Hutchinson was soon after 
removed, and General Gage appointed to succeed him. 

The effect of this disclosure of the treachery of Hutch- 
inson and Oliver, was electrifying. The passions of the 
people were inflamed by it to the highest pitch; and 
their expectation of a better understanaing with the go- 
vernment, was greatly diminished by the conviction that 
traitors among them were engaged in misrepresenting 
the state of the country and their own dispositions, to the 
ministry. 

The duties on other importations excepting tea, had 
been removed ; and an alteration, corresponding to this 
change, had been made by the colonists in their non- 
importation agreements. Tea, therefore, remained the 
only prohibited article. Great quantities of it had accu- 
mulated in ihe warehouses of the East India Company ; 
and, as none was ordered by the colonial merchants, it 
was determined to send it over on consignment. The 
company were allowed to export it from England free of 
duty, so that, although the offensive duty on its impor- 
tation into the colonies still remained, it was offered at 
lowej prices than in former times. Confident of finding 

What discovery was made by Dr. Franklin 1— What was done by the 
attembly ?— What followed ?— What was the effect of this discleeure t 
—What is said of the people I-*- What is said concerning the duty 
•01 tea t*-What was done by ihe East India company 1 
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a market at these reduced prices, the company sent large 
cargoes to New York, Philadelphia, Charlestoa aM 
Boston. The inhabitants of New York and Philadel- 
phia sent the ships back to London, ' and they sailed up 
the Thames, to proclaim to all the nation, that New York 
and Pennsylvania would not be enslaved/ The people 
of Charleston unloaded the tea, and stored it in cellars, 
where itperished. 

The Boston people disposed of the article in a more 
summary way. Aner several town meetings and a good 
deal of discussion between the governor, the tea merchants, 
and Uie citizens, a number of men, disguised as Mohawk 
Indians, proceeded to the vessels lying at the wharf with 
the tea on board, raised th^ hatches, took out the chests, 
and after breaking them open, quietly emptied their whole 
contents into the dock. The number of men concerned 
in this business was about fifty; but for many years 
afterwards it was not known who they were. 

The intelligence of this proceeding excited a great 
sensation in England. It was communicated to parlia- 
ment, in a message from the crqwn; and excited a strong 
indignation against the colonies. Both houses express- 
ed weir approbation of the king's measures, ana pro- 
mised their support in maintaining his authority. A 
bill was brought in for discontinuing the lading and shuK 

Eing of ffoods, wares, and merchandise at Boston, or me 
arbour uereof, and for the removal of the custom house, 
with its dependencies, to the town of Salem. This bill 
was to continue in force, not only until compensation 
should be made to the £ast India company for the da- 
mage sustained, but until the king should declare himself 
satisfied, as to the restoration of peace and, good order in 
Boston. It passed almost without opposition. 

This was followed by another bul, subverting the 
charter of Massachusetts, and vesting in the crown the 
appointment of the councillors, magistrates, and other 
officers of the colony, to hold office during the king's 
pleasure. 

Next followed a bill for transporting persons accused 
of sedition, treason, &c., to some omer colony, or to 
England for trial. After this came the ' Quebec bill, 
extending the territory of Canada so as to include Ohio, 

What was done with the tea shipe ia New STork and Philadelphia) 
—In Charleston?— In Boston ?-— How was the news received iu Eng- 
land ?— What bill was passed in consequence 7— What other bills wen 
passed f • 
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lUinois, Indiana, and Michigan, and vesting the govem- 
ment of that province in a legislative council appointed 
by the crown. 

The measures of hostility towards Massachusetts were 
intended to break the union of the colonies, and detach 
the others from her. But it had a directly opposite effect. 
The other colonies were unanimously determined not to 
desert their champion in the hour of peril ; and the union 
Tiras firmly cemented by the very measures intended to 
effect its diissolution. 

When the intelligence of the Boston Port Bill reached 
that place, a town meeting was called, in which the uncon- 
querable spirit of the inhabitants was clearly manifested. 
They passed resolutions expressing their opinion of the 
impolicy, injustice, and inhumanity of the act, from which 
they appealed to God and to the world ; and inviting the 
other colonies to join them in an agreement to stop all 
imports and exports from and to Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the West Indies, until the act should be repealed. 

The same spirit was manifested throughout the country. 
Addresses were sent to the Bostonians from every part 
of the country, expressing sympathy in their afflictions, 
exhorting them to persevere m tneir course, and assuring 
them that they were regarded as suffering in the common 
cause. A day of fasting, prayer, and humiliation was 
appointed in all the colonies, and a general congress of 
deputies from each was proposed. About the same time. 
General Gage arrived in Boston to assume the government 
of the province. 

The general court, convened by the governor of Salem, 
appointed delegates for the confess ; and the other colo- 
nies followed uieir example. The legislature of Massa- 
diusetts also passed resolutions, recommending to the 
people to renounce the consumption of tea and all kinds 
of British goods until the grievances of the colonies should 
be redressed. The governor, learning how the house was 
employed, sent his secretary to dissolve the assembly ; 
but he was refused admittance, and read the order of dis- 
solution aloud on the staircase. Next day the people of 
Salem sent anraddress to the governor, spurninjg the offers 
of advantages made to them at the expense of Boston. 

< What wtus the object of the measores of hostility against Massacha 
setts 1 — What was their effect 1— What was done in Boston on receiving 
intelligence of the Boston Port Bill 1— What was done in other parts of 
the country ?— -Who assumed the goyermnent of Massachusetts T— What 
was done by the general court f--By the governor 9 * 
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RoQffh drafts of the laws, subverting the charter of 
Massachusetts, were now received ; and^by way of reply, 
the conunittee of correspondence in Boston mmea an 
agreement, entitled * a solemn league and covenant,' to 
suspend all commercial intercourse with Great Britain, 
and all consumption of its products until the oppressive 
laws should be repealed ; and threatening to publish the 
names of all who refused to conform to this agreement. 

General Gage issued a proclamation denouncing this 
act, and threatening punishment; but his threats were 
disregarded. 

On the 4th of Sfvtember, 1774, the continental congress 
assembled at Philadelphia. Pevton Randolph, of Virgi- 
nia, was chosen president, and Cfharles Thompson, secr^^ 
tary. It was then determined that each colony should 
have one vote ; and that their proceedings, except such 
as they ought determine to publish, should be kept secret 

Resolutions were passed approving the conduct of the 
people of Massachusetts in resisting the encroachments 
of arbitrary power, ' and trusting that the effect of the 
united efforts of North America in their behalf, would 
carry such conviction to the British nation of the unwise, 
unjust, and ruinous policy of the present administration, 
as quickly to introduce better men, and wiser measures.' 
Contributions from all the colonies, for supplying the 
^ necessities, and relieving the distresses of the Boston 
people, were also resolved on. Resolutions against the 
miportation and use of British goods, and forbidding ex- 
ports to Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, were 
also passed; and, notwithstanding their want of legal 
sanction, they were strictly obeyed by the people. 

>A Declaration of Rights was also voted, stating the 
precise ground taken by the colonies, in the contest ; and 
asserting rights whicn had not been maintained at its 
commencement 

The congress alsd voted several addresses : one to the 
people of Great Britain ; another to the inhabitants of 
Canada ; and a third to the American people ; and a peti- 
tion to the king. The state papers, emanating from this 

What, wu done when the rough drafts of the laws, subverting th0 
charter of Massachusetts, were received 1— -What was done bj the go- 
▼emor ?— Were his threats regarded ?— VIThen did the first continental 
congress assemble 1— Who were the officers) — What resolutions were 
passed ?— For what purpose were contributions resolved on 1 — What 
e«her resolutions were ()assed 1— What was stated in the Declaration of 
JUghtsI— To whom were addresses voted ? 
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congress, have been pronounced, by competent anthoiity, 
to be master-pieces of political wisdom, dignitr, and 
moral courage. The Earl of Chatham compared, them 
with the celebrated writings of Greece and Home of a 
similar character, and save them the preference. They 
were read and admired in every part of Europe; and 
enlisted the friends of liberty throughout the civilised 
wocld, in the cause of American liberty. 

In America they were received with more intense inte- 
rest ; and their immediate effect was to rouse every friend 
of the common cause to exertion. The whole country 
Tesounded with the din of martial preparation. Compa- 
nies of volunteers were organised in everv city and village. 
Munitions of war were treasured up and concealed from 
the eyes of the myrmidons of government ; contributions 
of money, ammunition, atad provisions were cheerfully 
made, and persons of every ase and rank were roused 
into the liveliest enthusiasm in me sacred cause of liberty. 

When General Ga^e attempted to introduce the new 
system of government m Massachusetts, he found himself 
unable to enect his object. The new councillors, appoint- 
ed by the crown, were compelled to resign their offices, 
by Uireats of popular violence ; and the judicial proceed- 
ings were prevented by the crowd of people, wno filled 
the court-house, and declared their determination to sub- 
mit to none but the ancient laws and usages of the 
country. 

Grage, upon this demonstration of popular feeling, 
raisecT fortifications on Boston Neck; and, seizing the 
ammunition and stores, contained in the provincial arsenal 
and magazines, at Cambridge and Charlestown, conveyed 
them to Boston. The people were with difficulty restrain- 
ed from attempting their recovery by force ; and in New 
Hampshire and Rnode Island the powder, belonging to 
the government, was seized by the people. 

In the mean time, the parliament of Great Britain was 
apprised of the proceedings of the colonists ; and severe 
censure was passed upon them in the king's speech and 
the addresses in answer to him. Lord Chatham, then in 
the decline of life, after demonstrating the impossibility 
of subjugating America, brought forward a bill for com- 

What \a said of these state papers ?— How were they received in 
A.meiica 1 — What was done by the people ?— In what manner was Gene* 
ral Gage opposed In Massachusetts f— What measures did he conse* 
quently adojk 1— What seizures were made in Rhode Island and New 
Gbunpsbiref— What was done by parliament ^-By Lord Chatham} 
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posinnr all difficulties and disputes, which was promptly 
and decisively rejected. A bill was then passed for 
restraining the trade and commerce of the New England 
provinces, and prohibiting them from carrying on the 
fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland. "While this bill 
was pending, Lord North suddenly brought forward what 
he considered a conciliatory measure. It proposed, that 
parliament should forbear to tax any colony, which should 
tax itself in such a sum as would be perfectly satisfactory. 
Its obvious design to separate the colonies from each 
other, caused it to be received by them with universal 
scorn and derision. 

When the bill restraining the trade of New England 
had passed, information was received, that the middle and 
southern colonies were supporting their northern friends 
in every measure of opposition, in consequence of this 
intelligence, the same restrictions were extended, by a 
second bill, to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Delaware. New York and 
North Carolina escaped, on the ground of their supposed 
dissent from the opposition. 

The reception of these laws in America seems to have 
convinced the people that there was no hope of redress 
by peaceful or constitutional measures. Their addresses, 
remonstrances, and petitions, had been treated with con- 
tempt; and when they had hoped for a considerate hear- 
ing of their defence, they had only received a fresh accih* 
mulation of wrongs and msults. ' All now looked forward 
to a fearful contest. The terrible calm that precedes a 
storm, settled darkly over the continent, and thunders of 
vengeance muttered in the distance. The crisis was at 
hand. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONART WAR. 

It seems to have been the determination of the people 
of New England, that whenever actual hostilities should 

What bill was then passed 1— What bill was brousht forward by Lord 
North?— How was it received in America?— To what states were the 
commercial restrictions extended ?— What states escaped, and on what 
ground ?— What was the effect of the reception of these laws in Am'" ' 
■"i. ?— What was the determination of the people of New " ' - 
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ce, the royal parly ahould be ^^ 

With Iheir habitual reverence for law and jnslim , __^ 
reaolved to place tbeii adverearies in the nrong, and to 
keeptbs ligbt on their own side. Itwaa equally their de< 
termination to repel with (innneBS the first hoaule attack 
which ehould be made. An occasion was soon fumishai 
in which these principles of action were put to (he test 

On the BTening preceding the 19lh of April, 1775, 
Oeneral Gage detached Lieutenant Colonel Smith and 
Major PLtcaim, with 800 {rrenadiers and light infantry, to 
aestroy some military slores which had been collected at 
Concordi^boul eighteen miles from Boston. Information 
of this movement was sent into the country by Dr. War- 
ren, and the whole aurroonding region was soon in anna, 
and marching, in small parties, towards the scene of action. 

When the British troops reached Lexington, about five 
o'clock in the morning, a small body of militia was pa- 
raded infrontof the meetinghouse. Major Pitcairn, who 
led the van, rode ap, calling out, ' Disperse, rebels, dis- 
perse.' His soldiers mshed forward, with loud huzzas, 
and commenced a scattering firs. This was soon followed 
by a genera) discharge, which oontinoed until tiie militia 
' retreated. Eight men were killed, and a cooBiderabJe 
number wounded. The m^n body now proceeded to 
Concord and destroyed the stores. 

The British commander then attempted to cut off the 
approach of the Americans from tjie neighbouring towns, 

Fat whit parpoie were BrHlBh tnop* Knt U CoDCord 1— Wlut look 
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by destroying oi occupying the bridges. A party was 
sent to Uie south bridge ana tore it up. Another force 
was sent to the nortli bridge to^guard it, and being attacked 
by the Americans, who were desirous of keeping open 
the communication with the town, a smart action took 
place, which terminated in the retreat of the British, after 
the loss of several killed and wounded, to the centre of 
the town. After ha^y burying their dead in the public 
square, they recommenced thei^r march, or rather their 
flight, towards Boston. At the sound of the alarm guns, 
ana the ringing of the church bells, the people had hastily 
armed themselves, and mustered in such, numbers, that 
the British found themselves surrounded on all sid^s by 
enemies, firing upon them in detached Scouting parties, 
from every covert they could find. ' Every patch of trees, 
every rock, every stream of water, every Duildini^, every 
stone wall, was lined with an unintermitted fire.^ 

At Lexington they were partially relieved by a reinforce- 
ment of 900 men, with two field pieces, commanded by 
Lord Percy. After resting under protection of this strong 
party for half an hour, the British resumed their march 
under a continued and heavy fire of the Americans. Near 
100 men fell in the retreat; a tonsiderable number weie 
made prisoners ; a round or two of ammunition only re- 
mained: and it was not till late in the evening that the 
exhausted remnant of the British reached the heights of 
Charlestown. Here they received' an addition^ rein- 
forcement from Boston, wlio protected them during the 
night; and before the close of the next day the royal army 
was formally besieged in Boston.* 

This, the first battle of the revolution, was important, 

not only on account of its placing the parties in an attitude 

of open hostility, but also from its moral influence on the 

spirit and subsequent proceedings of the colonies. It fully 

demons(:rated the efficiency of the»provlncial troops, when 

acting against regulars, and the fatal precision of their 

marliimen. It secured the position which they had been 

so anxious to take in the outset, as the party aggrieved 

and attacked, acting entirely on the defensive, liiey had 

been careful not to give the first fire at Concord, even 

after the affair at Lexington, so Anxious were the leaders 

What took place at Concord 7— What obliged the British to retreat 1— 
Describe the retreat.— What was their lo88 7--Why was this battle im> 
portanil 

* Everett. 
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to coyer their proceedings with the letter of the law. 
The provincial congrress even tookpains to send letters 
and depositions to meir agents in England, establishing 
tliis point. 

Having thus entrenched their position with law and 
justice, ue congress prepared to defend it with the whole 
available force of the country. They immediately passed 
resolutions for raising an army of 30,000 men m New 
England. A considerable part of the^e levies vras soon 
added to the besieging army which surrounded Boston; 
and General Gage became seriously alarmed for the safety 
of his garrison. 

Meantime a small force was raised in Connecticut, and 
inarched to Castleton, where they were met by Colonels 
Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, with an additional 
force ; and, under their command, proceeded towards the 
fortress of Ticonderoga. They reached Lake Champlaia 
in the night of the 9th of May. With a detachment of 83 
men, Allen and Arnold crossed the lake, and succeeded 
in surprising «nd capturing the fort without firing a gun. 
Colonel Warren was then sent off with a small party, and 
took possession of Crown Point, which was garrisoned 
only by a sergeant and twelve men. At both these places 
a considerable amount of cannon and military stores were 
token. 

While these events were passing. Generals Howe, Bva- 
goyne, and Clinton arrived at Boston; and, soon after, 
General Grage sent forth a proclamation, declaring martial 
law to be in force ; and onering pardon. to all who would 
submit to the king, excepting Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock. 

In Virginia, the royal governor. Lord Dunmore, seized 
some powder belongmg to the colony, and conveyed it on 
board an armed vessel, lying in the harbour of Wiliiams- 
bnrg. The irritation caused by this measure was so 
great, that the governor was soon compelled to retire and 
take refuge on board the Fowey man-of-war ; and thus 
terminated for ever the royal government in that colony. 
A similar result took place in South Carolina, in conse- 
quence of the royal governor being detected in tampering 
with the Indians. In North Carouna, also, the governor, 
having made hostile preparations, was compelled to seek 

What was done bj congress ?— What is said of Oage ?— Describe tlw 
taking of Ticonderoga ana Crown Pbint.— Who now arrived in Boston f— 
What was proclaimed by General Oage 1— What took place in Ylrw 
pnia 1— la South Carolina ?— In North Carolina 1 . 
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safety on board a sloop of war in Cape Fear riyer. Th« 
other colonies were thus rapidly assuming a position not 
less warlike than that of New England. 

On the 10th of May, the continental confess assem- 
bled at Philadelphia. Addresses were voted to the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to 
the assembly of Jamaica, and a second petition to the 
king. Congress next voted that 20,000 men should be 
immediately equipped, and proceeded to organise the 
higher departments of the army. George Washington, 
then a delegate from Virginia, was unanimously chosen 
commander in chief; and accepted the appointment with 
his characteristic modesty and di^ity^. JBills of credit 
were issued for three millions of dollars, to defray the 
expenses of the war, and the United Colonies were 
pledged for their redemption. 

Intelligence respecting the movements of the British 
army in Boston having Ted to the suspicion that General 
Gage desiffued to \>enetrate into the country, it was deter- 
mined to fortify Dorchester Neck and Buniier's Hill. A 
detachment of 1000 men being ordered for the latter ser- 
vice, under the command of Colonel Prescott, by some 
mistake took possession of Breed's Hill, an eminence 
much nearer to Boston than Bunker's, and completely 
commanding the town. Moving silently to this ^oint, on 
tiie evening of the 16th of June, they reached it unob- 
served, and proceeded to throw up an intrenchment of 
eight rods square, during the nignt. At bres^ of day, 
their operations being discoverea by the commander of 
the armed ship Lively, then lying in the harbour, a brisk 
cannonade from the ship was commenced. A battery 
of six guns was soon after opened upon them fVom 
Copp's Hill, in Boston, directly opposite Breed's. Un- 
daunted by the constant shower of snot and bombs which 
was poured upon them, the provincial troops laboured 
indefatigably upon their works, until they had extended 
a breast-work nom the east side of the redoubt to the 
bottom of the hill, towards Mystic river. 

General Gage deeming it aosolutely necessary to dis- 
lodge the Americans from this commanding eminence, 
detached Major Greneral Howe, and Brigadier Greneral 
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Pigoi, about noon, with ten ccmpanies of grenadien, 
,aa of light intantiy, and a body oi aitilleiy, to peifonn 
that eemce. The; landed at Moreton's Pobt, but find- 
ing; the Americans did not desert their intrenchmenta, u 
they had expected, they awaited Ihe amval of a rejnfores- 
ment from Boston. Heantime the provinsials alao r^ 
oeived a fresh aooeSBioD of troops, onder the command of 
Generals barren and Pomeioy ; and made a farther 
addition to theit defences by pullins np some post and 
rail fences, placing them in parallel lines, and filling ii;> 
the inlervemng apace with new mown bay. 

The British troops, bem? now reinforced, marched U^ 
&e attack in two lines. It was commenced by a haavy 
discharge of lieldpieces and howitzers, the troops advaiKv 
Ing slowly to allow time for theartillery to produce effect 
on the works. While they were advancing, orders were 
given to set Ere to the village of Charlestowa, which wb» 
so<ni entdoped in dames. This added, in no smsit d»> 
gree, to the terror and sublimity of the spectacle, which 
waa eoDlemplated bj thousands of interested speetatois, 
assembled on the smroonding heights, and the roofb of 
buildings in Boston, awaiting in bt«atbleea especiatica 
the iasiM of the contest. 

The Americana permitted the enemy to approach within 

Whu force waa earn u ditlodga Iba Amarleam 1— Uudar irhM 
nDOnli 3— Afier Uodmi, HhBl did vW wkIi liir^Wbo mliilbrc»d th> 
Xj^uuI— How did Aej' eitaud ihsfc workil— DeKribe ilis sdrmo* 
of ilu eneii^.— Whu Uwn ml burnt?- Who wan iks •pacuum tf 
ItaetMUal ^^ 
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iem tnan one hundred, yards of their works, unmolested « 
and then ponred in upon them such a deadly fire of mos* 
ItetrTi that the British line was hroken, and driven towards 
the landing place in disorder. The exertions of the of* 
iicera, in rallying the troops, were successful ; and they 
were again led on to the charge. But another equally 
destructive fire of the Americans proved as effectual as 
the first; and the troops, a second time, retreated in con- 
fusion. General Clinton, now arriving from Boston, aided 
General Howe, and the other officers, in restoring order, 
and the troops were, a third time, reluctantly 1^ on to 
the attack. But the powder of the Americans was now 
nearly exhausted ; and some of the British cannon had 
been Drought into such a position as to rake the inside of 
Hie breast-work from end to end. The fire from the ships, 
batteries, and field artillery was redoubled ; and, by thus 
attacking it on three sides at once, the British finalfy suo- 
eeeded in carrying the redoubt at the point of the bayonet 
The provincials, however, made an obstinate resistance, 
even after a retreat was ordered ; defending themselves 
with the butt end of their muskets, and disputing the 
ground, inch by inch. 

When the redoubt on the hill was lost, the breast-work 
on the left, which had been defended with similar firm- 
ness against the light infantry, was also necessarily 
abandoned. The provincials now retreated over Charles- 
town Neck, with but trifling loss, although they were 
raked by the guns of the Glasgow man of war, and two 
floating battenes. 

The British felt that this was a victory by no means to 
be boasted of. Their force was 3000 men; and their 
killed and wounded amounted to 1054. The American 
force was but 1500, and they lost, in killed and wounded, 
453. Their chief regret was for the loss of Greneral 
Warren, an ardent patriot, and highly popular ofiicer, 
who fell in the engagement. 

The British kept possession of Breed'aHill, and after- 
wards seized ana fortified Bunker's ; which secured to 
them the peninsula of Charlestown ; but the provincials, 
by fortifymg Prospect Hill, held their enemies as closely 
besiegea as oefore. 

The courage displayed in the battle of Breed^s Hill 

Deicribe the flrat onsflt.— The Mcond.— Tne third.^What was tlM 
veeult Y— What were the force and the loM oa each sidef— What evaati 
'^owedthebatUeY 



lalsed the Bpirits of the colonieis, and made them leadr 
to dare any dangers. Thej beliered that intrepidity, and 

dexteritj m the use of lire arms, would supply their d»> 
ficiencvAf discipline. But in ^lis thej were mistaken; 
and euDseqnent events convinced them of the erroi. 

la July, General Washington took command of the 
troops intrenched roand BoBlon, and proceeded to inspect 
and review them. He found the army, consisting of 
14,000 men, animated with great zeal, and prepared to 
follow him in the most arduous undertakini^ ; bat he 
soon discovered that they were unacquainteif with sab- 
onfination, and strangers to military discipline. The 
supply of arms and ammonition was scanty, the troops 
being without bayoDeta, end having; but nine roitods apiaca 
of carttidgfls. 

These difficulties were in a great m 



! superior talents and perseverance of Washington. He 
formed the soldiers into brigades and a^ustomed them 
to obedience. He request^ congress to appoint a com- 
missary general, a qnarCermaster general, and a paymaster 
general ; a number of men were iosCructed in the manage- 
ment of artillery, and the army was soon completely oi- 
ganised and Gt for service. 

Thelrctops were now regularly encamped round Boston; 
aitd occQpied a space of ground nearly twelve miles ia 
length. The English had strong intrenchments on Buo- 

Whal HU lu muni etfect on the Anierlciml— When did WuhlDglm 

£n ihe armfl— la whu conllUoD did he Sod it 1-Haw did he renwd* 
daflcieOHii t— Where ware iba Ameiiciai eouioped 1 
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kjBr's Hill and Roxbnry Neck; and were defended by 
floating batteries in the Mystic river, and a ship of wax 
lying between Boston and Charlestown. The respective 
forces being thus disposed, the siege of Boston continaed 
until the succeeding spring. 

In consequence of orders from the British ministry to 
destroy the sea-ports of the rebellious colonies, four ships, 
under the command of Captain Mowatt, were despatched 
to Falmouth, (now Portland,) in Maine, in the month of 
October; and, afler offering disgraceful terms of sub- 
mission to the inhabitants, which of course were rejected, 
he commenced a bombardment and speedily reduced the 
town to cashes. This unnecessary ana cruel act of aggres- 
Bion only served still further to exasperate the colonies 
against the mother country. 

In March, 1776, General Washington determined on 
forcing the British to evacuate Boston. Having opened 
his batteries and commenced a brisk cannonade on the 
opposite side of the city, he succeeded in occupying Dor- 
chester Heights, on the evening of the 4th, and throwing 
up a fortification before morning. General Howe, who 
had succeeded GreneralGrage in the chief command, on 
discovering that this position was occupied, saw the ne- 
cessity of dislodging the Americans or instantly abandon- 
ing the place. He prepared for a vigorous attack on the 
works, but was prevented from landing his forces which 
had embarked in boats, by the occurrence of a tremendous 
storm. Nothing remained, therefore, but to evacuate the 
place. 

The British were not annoyed in their retreat, as they 
might thus have been provoked to burn the town ; a loss 
which it would have reouired years of profitable industry 
to repair. For this, ana some otiier reasons, they were 
allowed to embark at their leisure, and take with them 
as many of the adherents to the royal cause, with their 
effects, as chose to accompany them. On the 17th of 
March their fleet sailed for HalifaLic. The American army, 
under Washington, hastened towards New York, wbithex 
they supposed the English were gone. 

Where were the English forces ?— Describe the affair of Falmoath.— 
What was determined by Washington in Marcti, 1776?- -What heighta 
did he occupy 1— What was done by General Howe ?— Why were thft 
British permitted to escape without loss i— Whither did the AmericaM 
proceed l^-Whyf 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST CANADA. 

It was justly considered by confess an important 
point to secure the co-operation of the Canadians m their 
attempts to throw off the yoke of Great Britain. After 
endeavouring to give them a favourable disposition by 
me£uis of addresses disseminated among them, calling 
upon them to aid in the cause of liberty, it was determined 
to complete the work by siezing upon the fortresses in 
the hands of the Britisn government troops, and the 
raising the standard of the states over the conquered pro- 
vince. The project was feasible and only miscarriea in 
consequence of certain untoward events in carrying it into 
effect. 

Two expeditions were sent off in September, 1775; one 
under Colonel Arnold, which was to leave the camp at 
Roxbury, embark at Newbury for the Kennebec nver, 
and then proceed across the wilderness of Maine to Que- 
bec. The other, under General Schuyler, was to reduce 
the other fortresses, take Montreal and join Arnold at 
Quebec. 

After an ineffectual attack with 1000 men on Fort St. 
John, situated on the river Sorel, Schuyler was taken ill 
and returned to Albany. General Montgomery succeeded 
him in the command, and captured Fort St. John. Fort 
Chamble6 fell about the same time, and Montgomery 
received the surrender of Montreal, from which Governor 
Carleton succeeded in escaping down the river to Quebec. 

Meantime Arnold had succeed in penetrating through 
the forests of Maine, and appeared before Quebec on me 
9th of November. His inmrudence in entrusting a letter 
for General Schuyler to an Indian, whom he had captured 
in the woods, and his foolish display of his troops on 
their arrival, had put completely on their guard the gar- 
rison of a fortress which cOuld only be taken by surprise, 
since it is as strong as Gibraltar. 

Montgomery dia not join him, till the 1st of December, 
and then their united forces were less numerous than the 
British garrison. 

What province did congress endeavour to gaini— How?— What ex- 
peditions were sent outl'-Wliat forts were taken 1 — When did Arnold 
leacb Quebec ?— When did Montgomery join him } 

13* 
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The Americans suffered under the further disadvantage 
of illness, bad clothing and worse discipline, and the m 
will of the inhabitants, caused by the misconduct of the 
soldiery. After attempting to summon the garrison to 
surrender, and having his flag of truce fired on, Mont- 
gomery resolved upon an assault, which was made on the 
morning of the 31st of December. 

About four o'clock in the morning, in the midst of a 
violent storm of snow, two feints and two real attacks 
were simultaneously made. The real attacks were con- 
ducted by Montgomery and Arnold. Montgomery ad- 
vancing at the head oi about two hundred men, fell by 
the first discharge of grape shot from the works. Several 
of his best ofiicers being killed, his division retreated. 
Arnold at the head of about three hundred men, in a dif- 
ferent quarter, maintained a fierce and obstinate conflict 
for some time ; but was at last wounded and repulsed, 
leaving many of his men in the hands of the enemy. Hie 
dealii of Montgomery was the subject of much regret, as 
he had been universally loved and esteemed. On as- 
sembling, after the assault, so large a number had been 
killed or taken prisoners, that the provincials could not 
muster many more than four hundred effective men, who 
chose Arnold for their commander ; and in the hope of 
receiving reinforcements, resolved to remain in the vicinity 
of Quebec. 

Sir Guy Garleton acquired much honour, not only by 
his gallant defence of the cit^, but also, by the humanity 
with which he treated all his prisoners. The sick and 
wounded, he caused to be taken care of, and permitted 
them, when recovered, to return to their homes unmo- 
lested. The Americans were not igMntnt of their own 
inferiority in point of numbers to the ^rrison, and were 
not without apprehensions of being attacked ; but although 
the garrison was three times more numerous than the 
besieging army, it was of such a mixed and precarious 
character, that Carleton did not deem it prudent to march 
out against his enemy. 

Arnold continued the siege till May, when General 
Thomas arriving took the command. The river soon 
after opened and the arrival of a fleet with reinforcements 
from England compelled the Americans to raise the siegtt 

When waa an aasault made on Quebec f— What waa the reauU f— 
Who fell ?— What is said of Governor Carleton ?— How long waM Um 
•lege continied 7— How waa the city relieved 9 
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and abandon the proyince. This expedition cost much 
safTering and many yaluable lives, and produced no 
adyantage to the American cause. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1776. 

This spring of 1776 opened with very little prospect 
of reconciliation between Great Britain and her colonies. 
No answer was returned to the petition of congress to 
the king : but intelligence was received that the British 
had made treaties with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
and other petty German sovereignties, and hired firom 
them about 17,000 mercenary troops, for the service of 
the crown in America. These troops, knovni among the 
colonists by the general name of Hessians, were much 
dreaded, until after a few thousand of them had been 
killed or made prisoners. It was also understood, that, 
in addition to ttiese men, 25,000 British soldiers would 
be sent over. A part of this force was said to be destined 
for Charleston, in South Carolina. 

Active preparations were made by the Carolinians for 
their reception ; and when, early in June, the armament, 
consisting^ of between 40 and 50 vessels, under the com* 
mand of Sir Peter Parker and Earl Comwallis, made its 
appearance off Charleston, the place was in a tolerable 
state of defence. 

The main dependance of the Americans was on a fort 
on Sullivan's island, which was defended by Colonel 
Moultrie vrith 344 regular troops and some militia. Some 
of the British troops were landed on a neighbouring island, 
and on the 28th of June 10 of the ships of war com- 
menced an -attack on the fort, which lasted with unabated 
fuiY from 11 o'clock in the forenoon till 7 in the evening, 
andf finally terminated in the complete repulse of the 
British. In a few days the whole neet, witin the troops 
on board, sailed for New York. 

What was the state of affairs in the spring of 1776 9— What sort of 
troops were obtained by the English government for the service In 
America 1— For wliat place were a part of these troops destined ?— With 
what force did the British appear off Charleston 1— What was the point 
of att&ck ?— Mliat was the result t ' 
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of the fort was shot away; but Sergeant J.,_^._ ___^„ 
down npon the beach, snatched ap the flt^, fastened it to 
a Bponge-ataff, and while the shipB were inceBsantly di- 
recting their broadaidea upon the fort, he mounted die 
merlon and deliberately replaced the flag. Next day, 
President Rutledge presented him with a sword, as a tea- 
timany of respect for hia dislinguished valour. Colonel 
MoulUie and the officers and troops on Sullivan's ialand, 
received the thanks of their country for their bravery; aid 
in honour of the gajtajit commaniur the fort was named 
Fort Modtiie. 

The failare of the attack on Charleston was of great 
importance to the American cause, and contributed much 
to the establishment of the popular government. Tba 
friends of congress triumphed; thedimdentbecamebold; 
and many of the tories abandoned their party and attached 
themselves to the cause of American liberty. The brave 
defence of Fort Moultrie saved the southern stales from 
the horroiB of war for several years. 

Intelligence of the rejection of their second petition. 
and of the cold indifference observed towards Mr. Penn, 
the provincial agent, by the British government, had 
reached congress in November, 1775, and awakened s 
Wlul ii rslBIed of S«rgu.iit Juper 1— Udw wu he reniciled 1— Whu 
name wm given u> the fort )— What wma theeffecu of ihig tluoryl— 
Whst Den wuncslved from Engliadl--Whu wu ihesSeciafihM 
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Strong sensation throaghout the provinces. It showed 
the colonists in what light their conduct was viewed by 
the British cabinet, and what they had to expect from the 
parent state. *It was clear enough now, that there was 
no medium between unconditional submission and abso- 
lute independence. The colonists saw that they must 
either abandon every thing for which they had been 
hitherto contending, or assert their freedom by force of 
arms ; and many of them were struck with the incon- 
gruitj of professing allegiance to a power which their 
martial battalions were opposing in the field. 

Independence, wbich, m the earlier stages of the contest, 
had been casually and obliquely hinted, was now made 
a topic of public discussion. At first it alarmed timid 
and moderate men, who had a glimpse of the calamitous 
scenes which such a course would open before them* 
But the partisans of independence were bold and inde- 
fati^ble; they laboured incessantly in rendering the 
subject familiar to thej>opular ear and mind ; the number of 
their adherents dail^ increased ; and many, who had been 
hostile to a separation from Britain, became friendly to 
that measure, or ceased to oppose it. They justly thought 
circumstances so desperate, that matters could not be 
rendered worse by the attempt, and success might be 
beneficial. 

At that time, Thomas Paine, an Englishman, who had 
recently arrived in America, published a pamphlet, 
under the title of * Common Sense,' which had a prodi- 
gious influence in promoting the cause of independence ; 
n was widely circulated and universally read. Although 
Paine was a man of no learning, and of yery little know- 
ledge, yet he had a shrewd understanding, and a confident 
ana popular manner of writing, to which cause the extra- 
ordinaiy effect of his pamphlet on the public mind may 
be traced. 

The subject of a declaration of independence having 
been discussed in a yariety of ways in tne different pro- 
yinces ; having, in several of them, met with more or 
less opposition ; and many of the members of congress 
having received instructions on the point, from their con- 
stituents, it was solemnly taken into consideration by that 
body, in the month of June, and discussed vrith closed 

What were now the sentiments of a large part of the colonists ?^ 
How did the friends of independence operate on the puUlc mind T— 
What writer was distinguished for his boldness and success 1-^When 
was the subject of independence taken up in congress 1 
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doors, in a very animated manner. The debate was as 
animated and earnest as it was momentous. The friends 
of the measure, however, finally prevailed. The declara- 
tion of independence* passed ; and, on the fourth or 
JULT, 1776, the members having severally affixed ^eir 
signatures to the document, it was publicly proclainied to 
the people from the door of the state house, in Philadel- 
phia, and received with shouts of gratulation, and the 
ringing of bells, and firing of cannon — tokens of rejoicing, 
which, according to the celebrated prediction of John 
Adams, have been annually repeated to the present day. 
The hall in which the continential congress was then 
assembled, was thenceforward called Independence Hall ; 
and the public square, in which Americans first assembled 
to hear the charter of their freedom read, still retains the 
name of Independence Square. 

AfWr the declaration of independence, the Americans 
had to contend with important difilculties in support- 
ing their pretensions. The great contest was but just 
begun. 

It has already been stated that, at the dose of the siege 
of Boston, General Howe proceeded to Halifax, and 
General Washington towards New York, where he soon 
arrived with his army. In that city the British interest 
bad been more powerful than in any other place in the 
provinces, and me struggle between the friends of British 
domination, and of American freedom, had been more 
doubtful than in any other quarter. But by superior num- 
bers, and more darmg activity, the adherents of congres% 
had ffaintd the ascendancy. On his arrival in the city, 
Washington endeavoured, to put it in a state of defence ; 
and as the British, by means of their fleet, had the com- 
mand of the waters, he attempted to obstruct ^e navi- 
gation of the East and North Rivers, by sinking vessels 
m the channels. He also raised fortifications at New 
York, and on Long Island ; and made every preparation 
in his power for giving the British army a vigorous 
reception. 

General Howe remained some time at Halifax ; but, 
after the recovery of his troops from ^e fatigue and sick- 
When was the declaration signed and proclaimed T— What city had 
Washington to defend, after relieving Boston 1— How did he prepare for 
the reception of the British f 

* See Appendix. 
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neaa occasioned by the Hiees of BosUd, he embarked, 
Bailed to (he southward, ana on the 3d of Jnty laniJedt 
witbont oppoaidon, on Stslen lalend, which lies on the 
coast of New Jersey, and is Beparaled from Long iBlaiid 
by a channel called the Nanvwi. His amiy consiatiNl of 
0000 mea, and his brothei, Lord Howe, commander of 
the Britieh fleet, who had touched at Hsditu, expecting 
to find bim there, arrived Boon afleiwarda, with a rdn> 
foicement of about S0,000 men from Britain. Thog 
General Howe had the command of nearly 30,000 traopSi 
for the purpoae of aubjugating the American colonies; 
flknore foraidable force than had ever before riBiled Uiese 
diores. General Washington was ill prepared to meet 
Buch a powerful army. His force conaiBted of aboat 
9OO0 men, many of whom were ill armed, and about 
SOOO without any arms at all ; but new levies were d^y 
coming in. 

Soon after his appearance off the coast, Lord Howe 
sent a letter to the American commander in cliief, ad- 
dressed to ' Geor^ Waihington, Esq. ;' but the general 
lefused to open it, aa the addreaa was not in a eWe co^ 
Tesponding to the dignity of the situation which lie held. 
Another letter was >enl to * George Washington, &c. jm. 
jic. ;' butthisalao wasrefuBed. 'It did not acknowledge,' 
he said, ' the public characterwilh whidi he was invested 

Wben did Gflnenl Howe Isnd so SlHlsn Iilinl )— Wbit ml nit 
fKce 1— Who cDTDnuaded ihe Bern T-^Vbti wu Wa<blD(Uii'i lines 1- 
Bclala lbs lAli of ilu l«Ur. 
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by the congress, and in no other character wojold he hsn 
any intercourse with his lordship.' 

The communication, however, to which these letters 
gave rise, afforded the British an opportunity of exertinjgr 
uiemselves in order to effect a reconciliation. With this 
view, the American general was informed thatXord 
Howe was inyested with full powers to receiye the s^ 
mission of the colonists, and to reinstate them in tiie 
favour of their lawful sovereign; but Washington de- 
dared &at these powers appeared to consist in nothing 
but granting pardons ; and that as the provincials, in de- 
fending their rights, had been guilty of no crime, they 
reouired no forgiveness. 

Both sides, therefore, prepared to terminate their dis- 
putes by an appeal to arms; and hostilities began as sooa 
as the EngUsn troops were collected at their appointed 
stations. The character of the forces which were now 
about to engage was very different The British troops 
were numerous, regularlr disciplined, and accustomed to 
military operations ; while the Americans were inferior in 
numbers, and ineiqierienced, newly embodied, and not 
well provided with artillery and ammunition. 

Washington marked the condition of his army with 
very jfreat concern. It amounted to less than 18,000 
effective men; while that of the English was nearly 
30,000 strong. As the American government had no 
established revenue, and as the sources of their com- 
merce were completely dried up, the difficulties which 
the general had to encounter were such as no humah 
ability and perseverance could easily surmount. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, he maintained his 
positions, and araled himself of every circumstance 
which might encourage his troops or improve their dis- 
cipline. 

In the month of August, 1776, the English made a 
descent upop Long Island, with 40 pieces of cannon, and 
under cover of their ships. On a peninsula, formed by 
the East River and Gowanus Cove, and constituting a 
part of the same island, was General Putnam, strongly 
fortified, and awaiting with his detachment the approach 
of the king's troops. Between the armies was a range 

Relate the affair of the pardons.— What aid both aides now prepare 
^1— What was the relative character of the British and of the Ame* 
rican troops )— What difficulties had Washington to encounter ?— What, 
movement was made by the British in August 1-^ Where was General 
Putnam stationed 1 
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nf hills, the principal pass through which was near a 
place called Flatbosh. At this place the Hessians, form- 
ing the centre of the royalists, took their station. The left 
wing, under the orders of General Grant, was close upon 
the shore ; and the right, commanded by General Clinton, 
Earl Percy, and Lord Comwallis, * and comprehending 
tlie chief strength of the British forces, approached the 
opposite coast of Flat Land. General Putnam had di-* 
rected that all the passes should be secured by strong 
detachments of the provincial troops. The orders to this 
purpose, though not disobeyed, were not complied with to 
the extent that the general required ; and one road through 
the hills, of the utmost importance, was entirely neglect- 
ed — an oversight which was speedily communicated to 
the British, and which they were too wise not to improTO 
to their advantage. 

On the evening of the 36lh. Generals Howe and Cli» 
ton drew off the right wing of the English army, in order 
to gain the heights. Neany about daybreak, he reached 
the pass undiscovered by the Americans, and immediately 
took possession of it. The detachment under Lord Percy 
followed; and when the day appeared, the royalists 
advanced into the level country oetween the hills and 
Brooklyn, a village situated on the peninsula where the 
Americans were encamped. 

Without loss of time, Howe and Clinton fell upon the 
rear of the provincials, and the Hessians attacking them 
in front at tne same instant, neither valour nor skiH could 
save them from a defeat. Inspirited, however, by their 
^nerals, and by the presence of Washington, they con- 
tmued the engagement for a while, and fought with the 
bravery of men whom tiie love of freedom animates to 
deeds of heroism ; but, pressed by superior numbers, and 
tiurown into confusion, tney cave way on every side, and 
j9ed precipitately to the woods. 

Nor was this the only part of the aimy which suffered ; 
the right vnng, which opposed General urant, experienced 
a sioollar fate. They fought bravely, and maintamed their 

Sound till informea of me defeat of the left wing, when 
ey retreated in confusion ; and, in order to avoid the 
enemy, 'who where fxt advanced on their rear, the greater 

Where were the Henians posted f—The Biltiih left and right winigB f 
—What orders had Putnam gf real— What wae the conseqaence of their 
being neglected ?— What was done on the erenlng of the sethf—What 
was done by the royalists at daybreak f— What was effected by How* 
and Clinton 1— What was the fota of the American ri^ht wing? 

14 
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part of them attempted to escape along the dike of a 
mill-dam, and through a marsh, where many of them 
perished ; but a remnant regained the camp. Of a reei- 
ment consisting of young gentlemen from Maryland, £e 
greater part was cut in pieces, and not one of those who 
Borvivea escaped without a wound. 

The British soldiers behaved with their usual courage, 
\d. it was with difficulty that they were restrained from 
instantly attacking the American camp ; but General 
Howe, who always exercised a laudable care of the lives 
of his men, checked their, impetuosity ; believing that, 
without any great loss, he could compel the Americans 
to surrender, or to evacuate their camp. 

On that disastrous day, the Americans lost 2000 men 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; among the latter were 
Generals Sullivan, Woodhull, and Lord Stirling. They 
also lost 6 pieces of artillery. The acknowledged British 
loss was 21 officers, and 346 privates, killed, wounded, 
and taken. 

A retreat from Long Island now became absolutely 
necessary ; and it was effected on the 30th of August, 
without the loss of a man. 

After the evacuation of Long Island bv the Americans, 
proposals for an accommodation were made by Lord Howe. 
But as his lordship was not authorised to treat with con- 
gress as a legal assembly, he invited such of its members 
as were desirous of peace to a private conference. To 
this invitation the congress replied that, as they were the 
representatives of the free and independent states of 
America, it was not possible for them to send any of their 
number to confer with the English commanders, in their 
individual capacity ; but that, as it was exceedingly to 
be wished that an accommodation should take place, on 
reasonable terms, they would direct a committee to receive 
the proposals of the British government. Accordingly, 
^y nominated for this purpose, Dr. Franklin, Mr. J^hn 
Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, all zealous and faithful to the 
cause of liberty. But notwithstanding the disposition of 
Lord Howe, which was certainly towards peace, and the 
late misfortunes of the provincial troops, tne conference 
was altogether ineflfectual ; his lordship would not acknow- 

What is said of a Maryland regiment ?~ What Is said of the Britiak 
soldiers 1-Of General JElowe 7— What loss did the Americans sustain 
—The British ?— When did the Americans retreat from Long Island T« 
Who now proposed a conference ?— What was the reply of conerreas T— > 
Who composed the committee of congress?— What was its result 1 
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ledge the deputies as the commissioners of a free people; 
ana the deputies wound not treat with him on any other 
condition. It was resolved, therefore, on both sides, to 
prosecute the war with all their vigour and their utmost 
resources. 

This conference, although ineffectual with respect to 
the object immediately in view, was of considerable se> 

• vice to the Americans. It arrested General Howe in the 
career of victory, and suspended, during its progress, the 
operations of the campaign. It afforded a pause to the 
dispirited Americans ; and gave th^m time to rdlly their 
drooping spirits ; a matter, in their circumstances, of no 
slight importance. 

The provincial army, under the command of Wash 
ington, was now stationed in the vicinity of New York 
They had erected many batteries near the place, and from 

i ^ these they kept up an incessant fire on the British ships. 

1 4 Between the armies lay the East River, which the roy 
^ s alists, fof some days, had manifested a desire to cross 
g s Accordingly, they landed on the opposite shore, at Kipp's 
o^ Bay, nearly three miles distant from New York; and 
■J g marching rapidly towards the city, they obliged the Ame- 
g u ricans to abandon their works and retreat. Leaving the 
73 * town itself, and their baggage, provisions, and mintary 
g^ stores, in possession of the British, the Americans with- 
^ ► drew to the northern part of the island, where the chief 
? - strength of their forces was collected. Here Washington 
' 3 determined to wait the approach of the king's troops. 

2 ^ It was his design, at present, not to risk a general 
c e engagement, but to harass the English by continual 
I - skirmishes, by cutting off their supplies ana exhausting 
5^ their patience. 

U < The fortune of the royalists was now predominant. . In 

almost every attack the superiority of regular discipline 

had been snown. Washington was forced to quit his 

strong position at King's Bridge, on New York island, 

and saved his army by retiring towards the main land of 

Connecticut. He was followed by the English genersd 

as soon as the troops could be landed, and the proper . 

reinforcements had arrived. 

After some ineffectual skirmishing, both parties met at 

a place called the White Plains ; the royalists began the 

What waa then resolved on both sides?— What were the ^ood effects of 
this conference?— What is said of the provincial army?— Of the royalistsf 
—Whither did the Americans retreat ?— What was Washington's plao 
of operations I— Whither was he compelled to retire ? 
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assault, and made such an impression on the American 
lines, that Washington was compelled to retreat. He 
withdrew in good order, and occupied an adyantageous 
post behind the river Croton. 

Howe finding himself unable to bringr on a general 
action, relinquished the pursuit, and employed his troops 
in reducing and taking possession of Forts Washington 
and Lee, the first on the island of New York, not far 
from King's Bridge ; and the other on the Jersey side of 
North River, nearly opposite the former. This he ac- 
complished in November; and the Americans were thus 
dnven, with considerable loss, from New York island, 
and from the Jersey bank of the North River. 

On the fall of Forts Washington and Lee, General 
Washington with his little army consisting of about 
3000 men, ill armed, worse claa, and almost without 
tants, blankets or utensils for cooking their provisions, 
commenced a disastrous retreat through the Jerseys. He 
first retired behind the Hackensack ; thence to Newark, 
and thence to Brunswick. While there, the term of 
service of many of his troops expired, and he had the 
mortification to see them aoandon him. From Bruns- 
wick he retreated to Trenton ; and there received a re- 
inforcement of about 2000 men from Pennsylvania. 
He now collected and guarded aU the boats on the Dela- 
ware, and sent his sick and wounded, and his heavy 
artillery and baggage across the Delaware. After re- 
maining at Trenton some time, and even advancing to- 
wards Princeton, he learnt that Earl Comwallis, strongly 
reinforced, was marching against him ; and on the 8th of 
December, he passed the Delaware at Trenton ferry, the 
van of the British army appearing, just as his rear-guard 
had crossed. 

While retreating through the Jerseys, Washington had 
earnestly desired General Lee, who had been left in com- 
mand of the division of the army at North Castle, to 
hasten his march to the Delaware and join tiie main army. 
But for reasons of his own, Lee was m no haste to obey, 
and by his carelessness in getting separated from the mam 
body of his troops he was actually made prisoner, and 
put in close confinement by the English. General Sul- 

Wh»t was the resuU of the battle of White Plaina 1— How did Ge 
neral Howe employ his troops ?— In what condition was the American 
army now compelled to retreat through the Jerseys ?— What happened 
at Brunswick ?— Where did Washington croHS the Delaware 1— What is 
said of General Lee t 
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liyan, who succeeded in the command, immediately 
joined Washington, and thus increased his force to nearly 
7000. Still his men were daily leaving him, and of 
those who remained, the greater part were raw troops, ill 
ptoyided, and all of them dispirited by defeat. 

Greneral Howe, with an army of 27,000 men, completely 
armed and disciplined, well provided, and flushed with 
success, lay on the opposite side of the Delaware, stretch- 
ing' his encampments from Brunswick to the neighbour- 
hood of Philaaelphia, and was expected to cross as soon 
as the river should be frozen over. 

To the Americans this was the most gloomy period of 
the contest ; and their affairs appeared in a very hopeless 
condition. To deepen the gloom of this period, so alarm- 
ing to all true patriots, an expedition, under Clinton and 
Sir Peter Parker, was sent to Rhode Island and took pos- 
session of it, without resistance, on the very day that 
Washington crossed the Delaware. 

On the 12th of December congress quitted Philadel- 
phia, and retired to Baltimore. On the 20th they confer- 
red on General Washington full and ample power to raise 
forces and appoint officers ; to apply to any of the states 
for tiiie aid of their militia; to form magazines of provi- 
sions at his pleasure ; to displace all oflicers under the 
rank of brigadier general, and fill the vacancies thus 
created by officers of his own choice; to take for the use 
of the army whatever he might want, if the inhabitants 
would not sell it, allowing a reasonable price for the 
same ; and to arrest and confine all persons who shotdd 
refuse to take the continental currency. These powers, 
which have been truly denominated dictatorial, were vested 
in the commander in chief for six months, unless sooner 
determined by congress. 

The conferring (? such ample powers on Washington 
is at once an evmence of the desperate condition of publio 
aiSairs at this time, and of the perfect confidence reposed 
in him by his countrymen. 

Howe, who was well aware of the dispirited state of 
the colonists generally, now put forth a proclamation 
offering pardons to all who would desert tne American 
cause. Many men of property, who were desirous of 

What is laid of General Sullivan 7— Of General Howe and his armv T 

—Of tlie Americans and their condition 1— What island was taken \>j 

Ihe British ?— Whither did congress retire ?— What powers did coo- 

STees confer on General Washington ?— What was done by Geienl 

■ Howe 1 
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sayuig it from confiscation, embraced this offer ; and a 
few timid spirits among other classes of society followed 
their example. 

Still in tnis alarming postnre of affairs, when an enemy 
near 30,000 strong was separated only by a river, expected 
every day to freeze, from the main army of the republic 
consisting of about one-fifth that number, the America* 
leaders maintained an erect posture, and their noble com 
mander in chief dared to meditate an assault on the lately 
yictorious British. 

He perceived the security of Howe, and the advantage 
which the scattered cantonment of his troops presented to 
the American arms. * Now,' exclaimed he, on being in- 
formed of the widely dispersed state of the British troops, 
' now is the time to clip their wings, when they are so 
spread ;' and accordingly resolving to give them an un- 
expected blow, he planned an attack on the Hessians at 
Trenton. 

On the evening of the 25th of December, he crossed 
the Delaware, marched all night, attacked the Hessians, 
who had not the slightest intelligence of his approach, 
and routed them with great slaughter. Colonel Rawle, 
who commanded the royalists in that quarter, did every 
thing whieh could be expected from a orave and expe- 
rienced officer ; but the attack was sudden and iinpetuous ; 
uid it was directed by Washington himself. The Hes- 
sians gave way on all sides ; their artillery was seized, 
an4 one thousand of their best troops remamed prisoners 
of war. Washington recrossed to nis camp with the loss 
of but nine of his men. 

Some of the colonial reinforcements having now arrived, 
the provincial army was not only increased in numbers, 
but improved in courage and zeal. Emboldened by his 
success, Washington resolved to leave Philadelphia, and 
make another attempt against the British forces. At the 
beginning of theyear, lie again crossed the Delaware, 
and marched to Trenton. 

An alarm had already been spread through the British 
army by the late success and increased force of Washing- 
ton's army. A strong detachment, under General Grant, 
marched to Princeton ; and Earl Cornwallis, who was 
on the point of sailing for England, was ordered to 

What was the effect of this proclamation ?— What were the condK 
Uon and force of the two armies T— What did Washington design 1— 
What remarlc did he make I— Describe the battle of Trenton.— Whal 
was iii result 7— What was Washington's next movement 1 



leave New York, and resnme his command in die Jer- 

On joining General Giant, Lord Comwallia immediatelj 
marched aeainst TrenUn, where Washington waa en- 
camped at Uie head of about 5000 men. OnTiig approach, 
Washington crossed a liTnlet, named the Asaumpinck, 
and took post on aome hish ground, with the rivu- 
let in bis front. On the advance of the British aim;, 
on the afternoon of the Sd of January, 1777, a Bmait 
cannonade ensued, and continued till night. Lord Com- 
wallia intending to renew the attack next morning ; but, 
soon after midnight. General Wathington silently de- 
camped, leaving his fires burning, his sentinels advanced, 
and email jiarties to guard the fords of die rivulet, and, 
bj a ciTcoitouB route through Allentown, proceeded to- 
wards Princeton, 

About half way between Trenton and Ehinoelon the 
Americans encountered three regimenla, under Colonel 
Mawhood, who were advancing la join Comwallis, A 
battle ensued, in which the Bntish were worsted, and 
most of them compelled to retreat towards Bmnawick. 
Washington pressed on towards Princeton, where one 
regiment had been left, and succeeded in taking 300 of 
them prisoners. The test escaped by a precipitate Qight 
Hie British lost about 100 men in this atfair ; the Ameri- 
cana less. But they had to regret the loss of one of their 
'Wkat wan done bj Ihs Brtligh l—Descilbe the nHiemeM of Genwu 
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bravest and most Talaable officers, General Mercer. In 
this action James Monroe was wounded, who subsequently 
became president of the republic. 

Washmgton was still pressed by Comwallis with a 
▼astly superior force. He retreated towards Morristown, 
and, on crossing Millstone river, broke down the bridge 
«t Kingston, to impede the progress of the British ; and 
there the pursuit ended. 

Both armies were completely worn out, the one being 
as unable to pursue as tne other was to retreat. Wash- 
ington took a position at Morristown, and Lord Com- 
wallis reached Brunsw^ick, where all was alarm and con- 
fusion, in consequence of the battle of Princeton, and the 
expected approach of the Americans. 

At Momstown, Washington now fixed his head qn&i- 
ters. This place is situated among hills of difficult ac- 
cess, with a fine country on the rear, from which he could 
easily draw supplies; and he might retire across the 
Delaware, if necessary. Giving his troops little repose, 
he overran both East and West Jersey, and even made 
himself master of the coast opposite Staten Island. With 
a greatly inferior army, by judicious movements, he 
wrested from the British almost all their conquests in the 
Jerseys. Brunswick and Amboy were the only posts 
which remained in their hands, and evein in these they 
were not a little harassed and straitened. The American 
detachments were in a state of unwearied activity, fre- 
quently surprising and cutting off the British advanced 
guards, keeping them in continual alarm and melting 
down their numbers by a desultory and indecisive war- 
fare. It was by the operations of this campaign that 
Washington gained for nimself among European tacti- 
cians the name of the American Fabius. By judiciously 
delaying the decisive action, he conquered a greatly su- 
perior force of the enemy. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1776, not altogether 
unfavourably to the American interest. The whole 
country south of the Jerseys was entirely freed from the 
British troops, Rhode Island, indeed, was wholly in their 

What officer fell in this action 9— What distinguished officer was 
wounded ?— Whither did Washington retreat t— -What was tiie state ci 
both armies ?— Where did Washinston fix his head quarten 1— What 
was his situation 1— What country did he overrun 1— What did he wrest 
firom the British 1<-What name did he |[ain bj his operations in thia 
campaign 1— What was the state of affairs at the termination of th« 
campaign of 1776 ? 
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possession; and so was the city of New York; and 
while they ke;)t their position in the latter place, they 
were so nearly in a state of siege that their situation was 
scarcely more comfortable than that of General Gage and 
his army had been in Boston during the preceding winter. 
Meantime the people throughout the colonies, who had 
watched, with breathless and terrible anticipation, the 
unfortunate retreat of Washington through the Jerseys 
and his late critical situation at Philadelphia, were now 
inspirited by the news of his brilliant successes at Tren 
ton and Princetoil, and his subsequent expulsion of the 
enemy from all their important posts in the Jerseys. 



CHAPTER XXVU. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 

While General Washington was actively employed io 
the Jerseys in assertin? the independence of America, 
congress could not afford him much assistance ; but that 
body was not backward in promoting the same cause by 
its enactments and recommendations. Hitherto the colo- 
nies had been united by no bond but that of their common 
danger and common love of liberty. Confess resolved 
to render the terms of their union more definite, to ascer- 
tain the riffhts and duties of the several colonies, and their 
mutual obligations towards each other. A committee 
was appointed to sketch the principles of the union or 
confederation. 

This committee presented a report in thirteen Jtrtiele» 
of Confederation ana Perpetual Union between the States, 
and proposed that, instead of calling themselves the 
United Coloniis, they should assume die name of the 
United States of America; that each state should 
retain its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
evenr powe^, jurisdiction, and rigrht which was not by the 
confederation expressly delegated to the United States in 
congress assembled, and that they should enter into a 
firm league for mutual defence. The articles also dehned 

What vran the efieei of Washington's success on the popular mind ?-•> 
What were the chief provisions of the old Articles of Confederation h^ 
What name was assumed to designate the American nation t 
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the rights of the seyeral states, and of their citizens ; the 
powers of congpress ;,and the mode of raising money from 
the respective states for the purposes of general govem- 
ment and defence.* 

These articles of confederation were adopted, after much 
discussion, and transmitted to the several state legis 
latures ; and, meeting their approbation, were ratified by 
all the delegates on the 15th of November, 1777. They 
remained in force, as the constitution of the country, until 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in 1788. 

The only provision which congress could at present 
make for the support of the arm^, was by the emission 
of bills of credit to pass at their nominal value in all 
payments and dealings throughout the states. This soon 
oecame depreciated, and the attempts to sustain it, by 
fizins the prices of commodities, were abortive, and intro- 
duced contusion and misery, involving many families in 
ruin. It was a serious but unavoidable hinderance to all 
their subsequent operations daring the war. 

In consequence of the hostilities with the colonies, the 
British West India Islands experienced a severe scarcity 
of provisions. When the fleet was about to return to 
England, an insurrection of the negroes of Jamaica was 
threatened. The military force of the island had been 
weakened by draughts to complete the army on the con- 
tinent ; and the ships of war were detained to assist in 
suppressing the disturbances of the negroes. By this 
delay the Americans gained time for equipping privateers, 
who succeeded in capturing many richly laden ships ; and 
were permitted to sell their prizes in the ports of France, 
both m Europe and the West Indies. 

The British cabinet remonstrated against this unfriendly 
conduct of France ; but soon became satisfied that both 
France and Spain were in a state of active preparation for 
war. Parliament met on the 31st of Octoher; and, not- 
withstanding attempts were made for adopting concilia- 
tory measures, it was resolved to support the ministry 
in a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Congress was not less determined to maintain the in- 
depen<]&nce of the United States at all hazards. Awan 

When were these articles finally ratified ?— How long did they remain 
in force?— What is observed concerning the continentalpaper currency^ 
—What had taken place in the West Indies 1— How did the Americana 
take advantage of these events?— What was permitted by France f-~ 
What is said of the British cabinet ?-Of France and Spain 1— Of tlii 
parliament 1— Of congress } 
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erf the covert hoBiililj of France towards Great Britain, 
the; had already sent commiesionen to Paris, for the 
purpose of soliciting a loan of money, a supply of mu- 
nitions of war, and an acknowledgment of the indepen 
dence of the elates. These ^'■■"■""'•i ■■■"-" ■""-" ri_ 



Ftunklln, Arthur Lee, and Silas Deane. Franklin waa 
already known to the French as a philosopher and states- 
man ; and be became very popular in the capital. 'Hie 
commisaioners, bowerer, were not yet auccesBful in all 
their desifnia. Some armH were obtained privately, and 
the sale of prizes taken ly the American privateers, in 
Frfflich porta, was sdll connived at ; but no public k- 
cognition of independence, nor open Bopport of the cause 
could be ofat^ned. 

It was at this period that the Marquis de la Fayette, a 
yonng French noblemaa of the highest rank and an im- 
mense f<Hiune, resolved to devote himself to the cause of 
American liber^. Undismayed hy the intelligence just 
received of die evacuation oTNew York, the loss of Fort 
Washington, the calamitous retreat through the Jerseys, 
and the other disasters of the camftfiign of 1TT6, he 
presented himself to Dr. Franklin, and afterwards to the 
other oommiseionera, and olfered his services as a volun- 
teer. They were so candid as to say that they could not 
in conscience urge bim to proceed ; and assured him that 
they possessed not the means nor the credit for procQ> 
ing a vessel for liis passage. ' " Then,", exclaimed ths 
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gallant and generous youth, *< I will provide my own ,"* 
and it is a literal fact, that when our beloved country waa 
too poor to offer him so much as a passage to her shores, 
he left, in his tender youth, the bosom of home, of hap- 
piness, of wealth, and of rank, to plunge in the dust and 
blood of our inauspicious struggle. * 

He arrived in the spring of 1777 ; and was cordially 
received by Washington, and appointed by congress a 
major-general in the army. His example was followed 
by manj other French officers ; and he was afterwards 
mainly mstrumental in securing the friendship and alliance 
of the French government. 

Daring the disastrous campaign of 1776, a large num- 
ber of .Ajnerican prisoners were taken and conveyed to 
New York, where they were confined in the most horrible 
of all dungeons, the British prison ships. Th^e they 
endured simerings which have seldom known a paralld 
in the annals of cruelty. But they bore all with the 
patience of martyrs, ana the courage of patriots. When 
offered liberty and promotion, if they would join die royal 
party, they spumed Uie offer with contempt ; and hundreds 
of tnem expired in captivity, rather than desert the cause 
to which they had devoted themselves. 

The campaign of 1777 opened on both sides with a 
series of rapid incursions and bold predatory attacks. 
Among these were the attack on Peekskill by the fin- 
tish, their unsuccessful attempt to surprise General Lin- 
ooln at Bound Brook near Brunswick, and the incur- 
sion of General TVyon into Connecticut, where he suc- 
oeeded in destroying sotne stores and provisions ; but was 
rather severely handled by Grenerals Sullivan, Arnold, 
and Wooster, on his retreat. Creneral Wooster was kiUed 
in the early part of this affair. He was an able officer, 
and his loss was much lamented by the Americans. 

These attacks of the British were retaliated by Grenerals 
Stevens and Parsons. The former of whom assailed the 
royalists at Piscataway, and was only repulsed after a 
furious en^igement, and a heavy loss on tne side of the 
enemy. The latter detached Colonel Meigs, from Guil- 
ford to Sag Harbour on Long Island, where he succeeded 
ffl burning a large quantity of stores belonging to the 

Oive an account of La Fayette and his generoos derotion to ths 
\merican cause ?— When did he arriye in this coontry f— What appoint- 
atent did he receive 1— What is said of the prison ships f— OTthe Amsri- 
*ian prisoners ?— How did jihe campaign of 1777 open 1— What was dooa 
»y General Stevens 1— By General Parsons 1 ____^__^_ 
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British, and 13 of their yessels. In this affair the enemy 
lost 96 men, of whom six were killed and the remainder 
made prisoners. The Americans returned without the 
loss of a man to Guilford. 

Another exploit of the Americans deserves notice in 
this place, although it did not happen till the 10th of July 
Col'^el Barton, with 40 men, officers and volunteers, 
passed over, by night, from Warwick Neck to Rhode 
Island, and succeed^ in surprising the British general, 
Prescott, in his quarters, in bed, and, without giving him 
time to dress himself, hurried him on board, with one of 
his aides-de-camp, and convened him safely to Providence. 
This event was very mortifying to General Prescott, and 
to the royal army : but occasioned much exultation among 
the Americans. Hitherto General Howe had absolutely 
refused to release General Lee ; but he soon agreed to 
exchange him for General Prescott; and Genml Lee 
again joined the American army. 

Having noticed these desultory enterprises, we now 
turn to the two main armies under their respecidve com- 
manders in chief. 

In the beginning of June, General Howe, having re- 
ceived reinforcements from England, left New York and 
passed into the Jerseys with 30,000 men. General Wash- 
mgton, to resist this powerful army, could muster no 
more than 7300 men nt for duty. He occupied a good 
position at Middlebrook, about nine miles from Brunswick, 
where Howe assembled his army on the 9th of June. 
He marched towardd die Delaware, in order to draw 
Washington from his strong position ; but not succeeding 
in this, ne returned to Brunswick, committing terrible 
devastations in his march. On the 22d of June, he re- 
treated to Amboy, an American detachment under General 
Greene, hanging upon his rear and frequently attacking 
it. GeneraiV\^hington advanced to Quibbletown, that 
he might still be near the British army. 

Howe finding it impossible to bring Washington, with 
his greatly inferior force, to a pitched battle, sent off his 
baggage to Staten Island ; and ordered a part of his troops 
to tollow; but learning that Washii%ton had left his 
strong ground, and was advancing in pursuit of him, he 

What was done by Colonel Barton 1— For whom was General Prescoa 
exchanged ?— What waa done b^ General Howe in the be^nnlng of 
Jane 1— Bbw was he foilbd by Washington 1— How did he rerenge him 
self f— Who harassed hhn on his retreat ?«— To whal Island did be com 
floenee a retreat f— What brought liim backY 
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suddenly recalled his troops from Staten Island, anA 
advanced from Amboy with his whole army, in hopes to 
accomplish his great object. Cornwallis being* sent out 
with a strong detachment on the 36th of June, fell in with 
t numerous l)ody of the Americans, under Lord Stirling 
and General Maxwell. After a smart engagement, the 
Americans retired, with some loss ; and General Wash- 
ington, apprised of the unexpected movement of the BritlBh 
army, returned towards the mountains and regained the 
passes which it was the intention of Cornwallis to seize. 

Finding himself thus baffled, General Howe, on the 
30th of June, crossed to Staten Island ; and on the 5th 
of July embarked his army, to the number of 16,000, on 
board of transports in order to sail to the southward. 
The remainder of the army was left with Sir Henry Clin- 
ton to defend New York. The fleet did not leave Sandy 
Hook till the 25th of July. 

Howe's original intention was to sail up the Delaware 
to Philadelphia, but learning that the Americans had 
obstructed tne navigation of tnat river, he entered Chesa* 
peake bay and lauded at the head of Elk river. 

Anxious to prevent his approach to Philadelphia, 
Washington marched to meet him. Howe was not ready 
to leave the head of the Elk river before the 3d of Sep- 
tember. On his advance, Washington retired across the 
Brandywine creek, and took post with his main body at 
Chadd's Ford, sendin? out General Maxwell with iOOO 
light troops, to skirmisti with the British and retard their 
progress. 

On the 11th of September, the British army advanced, 
crossed the Brandywine at different points, and attacked 
the main army of the Americans, who sustained the as- 
sault with intrepidity for some time, but at length gaye 
way. General Washington effected a retreat with his 
artillery and baggage to Chester, where he halted, within 
eight miles of the British army, till the next morning, 
when he retreated to Philadelphia. 

The battle of the Brandywine was the first in which 
La Fayette drew his sword in the American cause. He 
received a wound^in the leg, but kept his position, ana 

What happened on the 26th of June )— Whither did Waahington r»> 
tire ^ — When did Howe abandon the Jeneye 1~Who was placed in 
command at New York 1— What course did Howe take ?— Where did he 
land ?— Wliat was done by Washington Y— Describe the battle of the 
Brandywine.— What was its result ?— Whither did WashinfUm retrettf 
—Who was wounded in this battle ? 
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continued to cheer and encourase the troops to thd ekd 
of the engagement. Several other French officers were 
engaged in Uils battle, as well as Count Pulaski, a Polish 
nobleman, who had also accepted a commission in the 
American army. 

Washington remained in Philadelphia two days, col- 
lecting his scattered troops and replacing his stores ; and 
then proceeded towards Lancaster. 

Congress left Philadelphia on the 18th of September, 
and proceeded to Lancaster and afterwards to Yorktown. 
On the 23d, General Howe encamped with the main body 
of his armyat Germantown, seven miles from Philadel- 
phia ; and on the 26th, with a detachment of his troops, 
ne took peaceable possession of the city. 

The British niow employed themselves in endeavouring 
to clear the Delaware of the chevaux-de-frise of timber 
and iron spikes which had been run across it, below the 
city, and were yarded by fortifications on the banks and 
islands of the river, and by floating batteries. 

"While they were thus employed, "Washington with his 
army reinforced to 8000 contmental troops and 3000 
militia, lay encamped at Shinpack creek, on the Schuyl- 
kill, about 20 miles from Pniladelphia. Taking advan- 
tage of the diversion occasioned by Howe's operations on 
the river, he determined to attempt a surprise of the . 
British camp at Germantown. With about 2500 men,' 
he left Shippack creek on the evening of the 3d October, 
and at dawn, next morning, attacked the royal army. 
After a smart conflict, he drove in the advanced guard, 
and marched on towards the main body. But five com- 

f>anies of the British having thrown themselves into a 
arge stone house belonging to Mr. Chew, nearly half the 
American army was occupied for some time in attempting 
to dislod^ them. This circumstance disconcertea the 
original plan of Washington ; and a thick fog which pre- 
vailed durinff the engagement, gave a character of confu- 
sion to all Uie operations of uie day, which renders it 
difficult to understand or describe them. The Americans, 
however, were foiled in their attempt to surprise the Bri- 
tish camp, although the fog covered their retreat, and they 
were able to retire in tolerable order. The Americans 
lost 900 men in this engagement, of whom 200 were 

Whither did WaAhineton next retreat V-What is said of congreas 1— 
or General Howe 1-^Of the British 1— Give an account of the battle of 
^ermaQtowu.— What was the loss of the Americans ? 
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kflled and 400 were taken prisoners. The British 
knowledged a loss of 600, killed and wounded. 

They now proceeded to attempt the opening of the 
Delaware to their fleet, which was waiting to proceed to 
Philadelphia. The upper line of chevaux-de-frise was 

{trotectea by a work named Fort Mifflin, erected on Mad 
sland, and Djr a redoubt called Redbank, on the Jersey side. 
Havinff withdrawn his army from Germantowa and 
encamped in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Howe des- 
patched Count Donop, a German officer, wiUi three bat- 
talions of Hessian grenadiers, the regiment of Mirbacb, 
and some light infantry, to reduce Redbank. They 
reached the fort on the 21st of October, and Coant 
Donop summoned thp garrison to surrender, but Colonel 
Christopher Greene,. of Rhode Island, who commanded 
the Americans, answered that he woul;! defend Ms fort to 
the last extremity. An assault was immediately com- 
meneed, and after a desperate conflict, in which Count 
Donop was mortally wounded, the enemy was compelled 
to retire, with a severe loss. Count Donop was made 
prisoner, and soon died of his wounds. The ships which 
were to co-operate in the attack, were some of them 
grounded ; and one was burnt by the Americans. 

The British afterwards sent a very heavy sea and land 
force ag[ainst the little garrison of 300 men, at Fort Mif> 
flin, which protected the second line of chevaux-de-frise, 
and after a terrible cannonade, which was smartly re- 
turned, they succeeded in beating dow^ the walls or the 
fort, and dismounting its guns. The garridon then retired, 
by means of their shipping. Two days afterwards, Uie 
post at Redbank being no longer tenaSle, was evacuated 
also. A free passage for the Sritish fleet to Philadelphia 
was thus secured, although at the cost of great exertion 
and many lives, on the part of the enemy. 

No oiner important military transactions took place in 
this quarter, until Washington retired to winter (][uart6r8, 
at Vallejr Forge, about 26 miles from Philadelphia. The 
two armies at that time numbered about 14,000 . each. 
Washington, during the early part of the campaign, 
owing to his want of force, had been obliged to occupy 
strong positions and be wary in all his movements. He 
had suffered defeat at Brandywine, and repulse at Go 

Wluit was the low of the Brituh 1— What did the Briiiah how attemplY 
— Detcribe the battle of Redbank.—Describe the battle of Fort Mifflin. 
—What was at lenc^th tecured b^ the British 1— What is reaiarked oC 
the aubsequem militanr operations of the season ? 



maDtown, but he had conducted his operatioDB so well, 
that Howe had ^ined aolhbg by the campaign but gooi 
winter quarters in Philadelphia. 

Wbile the eyenta just related were passing in the mid- 
dle stales, most Impartaut transactions were going od in 
the north, to which we shall now turn oar attention. 

The British ministry had resolved to prosecute the war 
Tieorausly on the northern frontier of the United States, 
and appointed General Burgoyne, who had served under 
General Carleton in the preceding campaign, lo the 
cDmmand of the royal army in that quarter. General 
Burgovne had visited England during the winter, concen- 
ed with the ministry a plan of the campaign, and given 
an estimate of the force necessary for its execution. Be- 
sides a fine train of artillery and a suitable body of artil- 
lery men, an army, coDsisting of more than 7000 veteran 
troops, eicellentiy equipped, and in a high state of disci- ' 
ijine, was put under nis command.- Besides this regular 
Force, he had a great number of Canadians and savages. 

TtiiB force was destined lo invads the United States bj 
the way of X.ake Champlain and tbe Hudson, nnite with 
the Bntish army then at New York, and thus cut off all 
communication between the northern states and those 
lying south of the Hudson. New England was then to 
be over-run and reduced to obedience, as a preparation for 
the complete subjugation of the southern country. 

Whsl 1i rsDurfeed of Iha im gsnenli In chien— Who wu ippolnwd 
ta thfl cocpmKDil oT the Britlitifcrmj Id thenorJil — Wlut fifrce lud lu 1 
— Whuwu itia pLiQ of Ihs umpslcn 1 
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The first attempts of BtTgoyne were as successful as 
the condition of his army entitled the ministry to expect. 
The Indians, gained hy presents, or stimulated by the hopes 
of plunder, joined him in considerable numbers, law- 

goyne, to quiet his conscience, rendered somewhat uneasy 
y the employment of such auxiliaries, exhorted them to 
kill pone but such as appeared in arms against them, and 
to spare the women ana children, whom the fortune of 
war might put into their hands. The Indians promised 
compliance with this injunction, and paid not the slight^ 
regard to it afterwards. 

Un the 2d of July, the English anny encamped on 
both siies of the narrow channel which connects Lakes 
Champlain and George, with a naval force on tiie water, 
near Ticonderoffa. To this strong fortress the Americans 
had retired at Uie end of the preceding year ; and now 
it was garrisoned with about 6000 men, under General 
St* Clair. 

The approaches of the British were rapid and decisive. 
Soon after their appearance before the American works, 
they took possession of Sugar Hill ; an eminence which 
overlooked the fortifications, and enabled them to place 
their batteries to great advantage, but which the Ameri- 
cans had supposea it was impossible to ascend. On the 
5th, every step had been taken to render the investment 
complete. 

St. Clair, however, conscious of his inability to defend 
the place, and anxious at the same time to avoid the 
necessity of surrendering his troops prisoners of wan 
abandoned the works, wnen he was nearly surrounded 
and retreated to Skeensborough. Previous to his depar- 
ture, he had ordered the baggage and military stores to be 
sent by water to the same place ; but the vessels which 
were employed for that purpose, were attacked by the 
English shins, and either destroyed or rendered unfit for 
service ; ana in consequence of this disaster, the Amerv* 
cans set fire to their boats and fortifications at Skeens- 
borough, and retreated towards Fort Ann. On land 
^e royalists were not less successful. Colonel Francis, 
and a Dody of provincial troops, were defeated with great 
slaughter by General Reidesel ; and by the skilful ma- 
noeuvring of Burgoyne, St. Clair was prevented from 

What success had he at first 1— Who yrere Oeneral Bui^yne^s allies) 
—What humane advice did he give themi— Did they observe it 7— What 
♦brtreas was first invested 7— Describe the siege.— What wa* the resuUI 
—How did St. Clair escape 1— Wtk^t was done by General Reideeel I 



Teaching Fort Ann. An engaj^ment then took place in the 
woods, in which (he Amencan^ were dafealed, and com' 
pelted to retire to Fori Edward, on the Hudson, where 
St. Clair joined General Schuyler on the 13th of July. 

The loss of Ticonderoga was one for which the United 
Stales were not pieeared. Neither the strength of the 
invadin? army, nor the weakness of the garrison appears 
to have been understood. 

The array of General Schuyler did not exceed 4400 
men. With that force he could not face theBritishannyi 
and in order to gain time,hesentdetacbmenlsof hiemen, 
who broke down the bridges; cut down trees so as to 
fall across the roads, and intermingled their branches, and 
threw everypossible obalacle in me way of Boi^yne's 
advance. He also solicited reinfornements of regular 
troops ; called on the militia of New England to join the 
r^ular army, and used all his personal influence in the 
enrroonding country, to inspire the people with military 
(rdour anij patriotic enthusiasm. The militia of New 
England were not wUiing to serve under General Schuy- 
ler; and General Lincoln was appointed to raise and 
command them. Arnold was directed to join the northern 
army ; Colonel Morgan and his riflemen were also attach- 
ed to it; and tents, artillery, and other munitions of war, 
were diligently provided. 

«.i!i.^m™ln iHewood/l-WhitllMWotlhB l^sT" TkS'BJnga t- 
OrWuhlBgConl-Of SchuYlerl-Of Kiemiliilaipf New Enjlmil V- 
Of General LlnciSo um Bu^jne 1-Of Horgan and his riflepiem 
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Meantime Burgoyne, who had been obliged to halt at 
Skeensborough, to rest his troops and bring forward his 
artillery, baggage and military stores, was commencii^ 
his march towards the Hudson, greatly elated with his 

East success. His progress was so enectually rgtairded 
y the obstructions which General Schuyler's mX had 
thrown in his way, that he was frequently occupied a 
whole day in advancing with the army a single mile. It 
was not till the 30th of July, that he reached Fort Ed- 
ward, which General Schuyler had .quitted a short time 
before retreating to Saratoga. Burgoyne might have 
much more easily reached Fort Edward by the way of 
Lake George ; but he had been led up the South River 
in pursyit of the retreating Americans ; and he persevered 
in that difficult route, lest he should discourage his troops 
by a retrograde movement. 

At Fort Edward, Burgoyne found it necessary to pause 
in his career. He was greatly in want of provisions and 
draught horses v and his carriages had been brokea and 
needed repairs. It was not tiU the 15th of Au^st that 
he succeeaed in t£anspQrtiiig.a.quantity of supplies from 
Fort George. 

In order to obtain a further supply, he had detached 
Colonel Baum, a German officer, with 500 men, partly 
cavalry, two pieces of artillery and 100 Indians to sur- 
prise Bennington, in Vermont, and seize a large deposit 
of carriages, corn. Hour and other necessaries which had 
been collected by the Americans in thkt place. 

General Starke, with the New Hampshire militia, 400 
strong, happened to be in that vicinity, on His way to Join 
General Schuyler. He heard first of the approach or the 
Indians, and soon afterwards of the reffular force. He 
collected his brigade, sent expresses to the neighbouring 
militia to Join him, and also to Colonel Warner's regi- 
ment at Manchester. On the morning of the 14th of Au- 
gust, he marched against the enemy, at the head of 700 
men ; and sent Colonel Gregg, with a party of 200, to 
skirmish in their front, and retard their progress. He 
drew up his men in order of battle ; but on cominpr Iq 
sight 01 him, Baum halted on advantageous ground ; sent 
an express to Burgoyne informing him of his situation ; 

What is said of Burgoyne ?— "What difficulties had he to encounter t — 
When did he reach Fort Edwarc' ?~What mistake did he make I— What 
was his situation at Fort Edward 7 — How did he attempt to obtiua 
supplies 1— Who intercepted Baum ?— How did Baum prepare for ao- 
tion? 
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and fortified bimaelf aa well aa ciienmstaDoes would 

Aiiei some skirmUhing, on the morning' of the 16th, 
Starke commenced a furious attack on the royal forcM. 
Bavm made a brave defence. The battle lasted two 
hoars, during which he was assailed on every side by 
ao incesaant discharge of auBketry. He was mortally 
wonnded ; hia troops were overpowered ; a few of them 
mcaped into the woods and fied, pursued by the Amen- 
" — " killed or taken prisoners. 



After the victoiy, the greater part of the militia dis- 
persed in quest of booty; ■ - ■ - 
proTed fatal to them, for, c 



pereed in quest of booty; and this imprudence nearly 



General Bargoyne had sent Colonel Breyman, with 5W 
men, to his assistance ; and if Colonel Wamer''s regi- 
ment of continentals bad not arrived just as he came up 
Mid was attacking the scattered militia, they would hare 
fared but indifferently. Breyman maintained the conflict 
till dark; wheu, abandoning his artillery and baggage, 
he retreated, and, escaping under cover of the night, with 
a shattered remnant of his detachment regained u\e camp. 
Thus the victoty at Bennington was complete. Tiie 
' Americans took i brass Seldpieces, 1000 mueketa (a very 
seasonable supply for the ill-armed militia), 900 swards, 

and 4 baggage wagon" '^- -"■-■■• < ■ ' . -i, i 

wounded and prison 
killed and wounded. 
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This was Burgoyne's first check ; and it was a serious 
one. Its moral enect, in raising the depressed spirits of 
Uie Americans, was of immense importance to their cause. 
Previous to this, dejection and alarm pervaded the northern 
states ; hut success now infused spirit and vi?oar into the 
militia, and gave a new aspect to affairs on the Hadson. 

But the d^eat at Bennington was not Burgoyne's only 
misfortune. He had sent General St. L^^r, with a de> 
tachment of regular troops, Canadians, Tories, and In- 
dians, to take Fort Schuyler, on the Mohawk river, which 
was garrisoned by about 600 continentals, under Colonel 
Gansevoort. St. Leger arrived there on the 2d of August, 
invested the place with an army 1600 strong, and sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. Gansevoort replied that 
he would defend the place to the last. 

Meantime General Herkimer with 700 militia was sent 
to his support. This party fell into an ambuscade of 
British ana Indians, and, after a vigorous defence, was 
compelled to retreat. Herkimer lost, 400 men and fell 
himself in the battle. General Schuyler then despatched 
Arnold, witii a body of regular troops, to Fort Sctiuyler ; 
but, before he reached the fort, St. Leger, being foiled in 
his attempts on the works, and deserted by his Indian 
allies, who had been very roughly handled in the late 
engagements, raised the siege and retired. Arnold, find- 
ing no occasion for his assistance, soon returned to camp. 

It was at this period that a circumstance transpired, 
which, although it involved only a case of individual suf- 
fering, is of importance on account of the degree to which 
it exasperated the feelings of the Americans, and incited 
them to an active prosecution of the war. Mr. Jones, an 
officer of the British army, had sained the affections of 
Miss Macrea, a lovely young lady, of amiable character 
and spotless reputation, daughter of a gentleman attached 
to the royal cause, residing near Fort Edward; and they 
were engaged to be married. In the course of the service, 
the officer was removed to some distance from his intended 
bride ; and became anxious for her safety and desirous of 
her company. He engaged some Indians, of two diffiarent 
tribes, to bring her to camp, and promised a keg of rum 
to the person who should deliver her safely to him. She 
dressea to meet her bridegroom, and accompanied her 

What were the effecta of the battle 7— What fort was invested by 
General Su Leger 1— Who defended it 1— Who was first sent to its re- 
lief 1— What befell him and his detachment 1— Who was then sent U 
'^liev9 the fort ?— What made his assistance uii:iec«S8ary 1 
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Indian conductors ; but, on the way, the two chiefs, each 
being desirous of receivinff the promised reward, disputed 
which of them should denser her to her lover. The dis- 
pute rose to a (quarrel ; and, according to their usual 
method of disposing of a disputed prisoner, one of them 
instantly cleft the head of the lady with his tomahawk, 
lliis being one of the legitimate consec[uences of the Bri- 
tish employing Indian allies, was laid hold of by the 
Americans, and recited (n the newspapers with such cir- 
cumstances of pathos and warmth of colourinor, as to set 
the people in a complete ferment of rage and indignation 
against their enemies. The militia rose in great num- 
bers, and, rep^ring to the scene ot action, augmented 
the army opposed to Burgoyne to a most formidable 
array. 

Burgoyne still flattered himself with being able to effect 
a junction with the British at New Yotk, and thus sepa- 
rate the New England states from the middle and southern 
portions of the union, so that they might be over-run and 
conquered at leisure. But he was encompassed with dif- 
ficulties. He was obliged to bring supplies from Fort 
Georfire ; an undertaking of considerable difficulty ; and 
then having constructed a bridge of boats over the Hud- 
son, he crossed &e river on the 13th and 14th of Septem- 
ber, and encamped on the heights and plains of Saratoga, 
20 miles from Fort £dward, and 37 from Albany. 

General Gates, who had been appointed to the com- 
mand of tiie northern army, in place of General Schuyler, 
was now joined by all the continental troops destined for 
the northern department, and reinforced, as we have al- 
ready observed, by large bodies of militia. He left the 
strong position which General Schuyler had taken at ttie 
confluence of the Mohawk and Hudson, and proceeding 
16 miles up the river towards the enemy, formed a strong 
camp at Stillwater. The two armies were now within 
twelve miles of each other, but the bridges between 
them were broken down, and the country was covered 
with woods. 

On the 17th, General Burgoyne encamped within four 
miles of the American army ; and on the 19th an engage- 
ment took place, commencing with skirmishes, but soon 

Give an account of the murder of Miss Macrea.— What was the effect 
of thia affair on the Americans ?— What did Burgoyne still expect^ 
What was his situation I—When did he encamp at Saratoga ?— When* 
did General Gates encamp T— How near were the two amues 9— Wiiaf 
took place on the 17th t 
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iiiTolTiiif; a considerable part of the force on both sides. 
Boik parties fought with the most determined coinage, and 
the battle ended only with the day. When it became 
dark, the Americans retired to their camp ; and the royal 
troops lay all night on their arms in the neld. 

In this battle each party had nearly 3000 men engaged ; 
the British lost upwards of 500 men, and the Americans 
319. Both sides claimed the victory; but the advan- 
ta^ of victory were all with the Americans. The news 
oTthe battle was received with joy and exultation 
throughout the United States ; and the ruin of the inva- 
ding army was confidently anticipated. 

The next day, information was received in camp of a 
decisive victory gained by Colonel Brown and Colonel 
Johnson over the JBritisb, m the vicinity of Ticonderoga ; 
and towards the end of September General Lincoln 
reached the camp of Gates, with 2000 men from New 
England. 

On the 7th of October, the second, battle of Stillwater 
was fought, in which, after a severe engagement, the 
Americans drove their enemies from the neld of battle, 
killed 200 men and many officers, among whom were 
General Frazer and Colonel Breyman, took nine pieces 
of artillery, and a large amount of camp equipage and 
ammunition; and experienced but a trining loss. The 
8th of October was spent in skirmishing and cannon- 
ading. 

General Burg03^e, perceiving that the Americans were 
endeavouring to surround him, commenced a retreat ; and 
on the 9th of October, after a fatiguing and difficult 
march, reached Saratoga. He next made preparations to 
retire to Fort Edward, but his retreat was cut off, and 
all the passes strongly guarded* He was now in a most 
distressing condition. He had crossed the Hudson in 
the confident hope of victory and triumph, and in expec- 
tation of a powerful co-operation from Sir Henry Clinton, 
\n New York, if needful. On the 21st of Sleptember, 
after the battle of the 19th had in some measure made 
him sensible of his difficulties, he received a messenger 
from ChntoL, who informed him of an intended attack 

Deflcribe the engagement of the l9th.-> What wa0 the reeoltl— The 
low of each partj V- The effect of this intelligence on the American 
people?— What news came on the next day T— What reinforcemenl 
okl Qatea receive 1— Give the result of the second battle of Stillwater 1— 
Of Burgoyne's retreat ?— What was his condition at Sarato|^ 1— Whtt 
InteUigenee did Burgoyne receive from Clinton * 
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1 the ground he then Occupied 
till the ISth of October, and requeslin? assistaDce ; but 
he had heard nothing further from New York. 

Clinton had wailed for reinforcementa from England 
which did not arrive till the end of September. He then 
emharked wiUi 3D00 men, and sailed up the Hudson (o- 
Fort Montgomery, which was stormed and taken. The 
British then proceeded up the river, but instead of ad- 
vancing to the relief of Burgojne, they employed them- 
selves m laying waste the country, and bnrning the town 
of Esopus. This proceeding, intended to diTcrt General 
Gales from his main object, only increased the hatred of 
the inhabitants against th^ir cruel enemies. 

General Burgoyne, having been defeated inhisinteiK 
tion of retreating to Fort Edward, disappointed in his ex- 
pectation of relidfrom Sir Henry Clinton, and being now 
•urrounded and cut off from alF hope of farcing his way 
bacli to Canadaj sijramotied a council of war, and by the 
dDajiimouB advjce of the members, opened a correspon- 
deDce with General Gales, on the 13m of October. Ou 
the 16th, terms of capitulation were agreed on, by which- 
it was stipulated that Ae troops under General Bureoyne 
(honld neil day march out of their camp, with tbeho- 
noniB of war, and the artillery of the entrenchments, and 

Whal wu hl9 repiT 1-01t8 an sccmw of Cliplon'. operKlou^ 
Whal is uld of BnrenrnB 1— WJial tooli placs on Iha 13lh of Oclobml— 
Wben wu (he coaieniion at Saniwi Sgaei ]— WbU acre iU Unn»f 
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pUe their arms on the verge of the riyer ; that a free pM> 
eage should he granted them to Great Britain, on con* 
4ition of not serving in North America during the war, 
unless exchanged; and that they should embark at 
Boston. On the 17th the British army piled their arms 
agreeably to the capitulation, and the form^ surrender 
look place. 

When the British army left l^conderoga it consisted 
0i 10,000 men besides Indians. At the time of the sur- 
render, it had been reduced to 6000. Greneral Gates^s 
army was superior in numbers, but it consisted partly of 
miJitia. 

The news of the surrender of Burgoyne spread the 
greatest ioy and exultation throughout the country. It 
mcreasea the numbers of the patnots, andproportionably 
thinned the ranks of the tories. Had the British minis- 
try been wise, it would have terminated the contest. But 
Ihey ertill persisted in their mad attempts to conquer a 
people whose spirit and resolution had shown them to be 
unconouerable. 

At the encampment of Valley Forge, whither Greneral 
Washington retired for winter quarters at the close of 
this campaign, the sufferings of his army were very 
great He had chosen this position on account of its 
being sufficiently near Philadelphia to check the foraging 
parties of the enemy, and for its security from any sudden 
and desultory attack. The army was lodged in hats 
formed of logs with the interstices filled with mad. 
The winter was severe, and many of the men were with- 
out shoes and nearly destitute of clothing ; and tiieir 
line of march from White Marsh to Valley Forge might 
have been traced by the blood from the bare and mangled 
feet of the soldiers. The miseries of famine were added 
to their other sufferings, and in these circumstances, 
though a few deserted to the enemy, yet the rest bora 
their lot with ehoerfiiJness, and devoted themselves nobly 
to the sacred cause of ind pendence. 

While the army lay at Valley Forge, a plot was formed 
to remove General Washington from the chief command; 
ir. which several members of congress and a few military 

When did the formal mnrender take place 1— What number of meo 
had the Britieh lost t— What was the efirect of Bui^goyne's surrender oa 
Ae Americans f— What Is said of the British miniitry 1— What wmb \h» 
■huation of the armv at Vallej Forge T— What plot is mentioned f^ 
Who were eencernea in it t 
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officers were concerned. Gates was to succeed him. 
He, however, disclaimed all connection with the faction; 
which, fortunately for America, did not succeed. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1778. 

Ths terms of capitulation at Saratoga, called the 
*' Convention of Saratoga," had provided for the emhai^ 
kation of the British troops at Boston. The imscrupulous 
manner in which the British had violated tiie law of 
nations with respect to prisoners and surrenders, gave 
confess good reason to believe that this convention 
would not oe faithfully observed on the part of their ene- 
mies ; but tiiat, if the troops were delivered up instead 
of being sent to England, they would be ordered to the 
middle states, and united with the forces of General Howe. 
Pretexts for non-compliance with the convention weio 
sought and found by congress, and after a good deal of 
discussion and correspondence, the troops were detained 
as prisoners. 

Hitherto the American commissioners at Paris had been 
unable to obtain from France any recognition of American 
independence. But the capture of Burgoyne's army de- 
cided the hesitating councils of that country ; and, on the 
6th of Febnary, 1778, his most Christian Majesty ac- 
knowledged and guaranteed the independence of the 
United States, and entered into a treaty of commerce and 
alliance with the new repablic. The notification of this 
act to the British ministers was considered by them equi- 
valent to a declaration of war against Great Britain. 

This new danger, together with the intelligence of the 
defeat and surrender of Burgoyne, appears to have brought 
the British cabinet, in some measure, to their senses. 
They now brought into parliament, propositions offering 
the Americans all that they had demanded before the 
beginning of the contest; and hastily resolved to send 
over commissioners to bi;^ne back the colonies to their 
allegiance, at any expense of concession and humiliation. 

What is said 'of the convention of Saratoga ?— Why was it not strictly 
observed 1 — When did France rec(^nise the independence of the Unitea 
Stales ?— How was this regarded by the British ministers 7— What did 
they resolve to do ?— What was done by parliament 7 
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Conciliatoiy bills were passed, and when sent to Lord 
Howe in New York, and oy him submitted to congress, 
they had not received intelligence of the signature of their 
treaty of alliance with France. That body, however, did 
not hesitate a moment as to the line of conduct tliey were 
to pursue. They were no more easily to be managed by 
the fawning, tl^an they had been by the blustering of the 
British Government. They peremptorily reject^ Lord 
North's proposals as insidious and unsatisfactory. 

Meantime a proposition had been brought forward by 
tae Duke of Richmond in the British House of Lords for 
acknowledging the independence of the United States, 
and it was m an attempt to defeat this measure that Lord 
Chatham made his last speech in parliament, which was 
soon after followed by his death. 

The firmness with which congress rejected Lord 
North's propositions augured ill for the success of the 
British commissioners, Lord Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and 
Grovemor Johnstone, who arrived at New York on the 9th 
of June, 1778, and immediately attempted to open a nego- 
tiation with congress. Their overtures were officially 
answered by the president, Mr. Laurens, in a letter in 
which he apprisea them that the American government 
were determined to maintain their independence, but were 
willing to treat for peace with his Britannic majesty, on 
condition of his withdrawing his fleets and armies from 
the country. 

Thus foiled in their attempt at open negotiation, the 
commissioners had recourse to secret intrigues. Gover- 
nor Johnstone, from his long residence in America, was 
personally acquainted with many of the leading members 
of congress, to whom he addressed letters, vaguely inti- 
mating the great rewards and honours which would await 
those who snould assist in putting, an end to the present 
troubles. He is said to have onered Joseph Keed, a 
general in the army and a member of congress, ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling and any office within the colonies 
in his majesty's gift, if he would endeavour to re-unite the 
colonies to the mother country. ' I am not worth pur- 
chasing,' replied this incorruptible patriot; <but such as 

How did congrefls treat the conciliatory propositions 7-^What is said 
of the Duke of Richmond's proposition 1— Of Lord Chathann 1— Wha 
were the British commissioners >— What answer was made to their 
proposition ?— To what did they then have recourse ?— What is said of 
Governor Johnstone 1— What answer did he receive from General 
Keed? 
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1 amy the king of Great Britain is not rich enough to 
buy me.' 

All the clandestine overtures of the ffovernor were re- 
jected with contempt; and congress being apprised of 
them, declared tbem direct attempts at corruption, and 
refused all intercourse with him. The pacificatorb then 
published a manifesto threatening the union with a war 
of devastation. Congress then notified the gentlemen, 
that the bearers of copies of this manifesto were not enti- 
tled to the protection of a flag ; and at the same time dis- 
played their contempt of its Uireats by giving it a very 
extensive circulation through the country in the newspa- 
pers. The commissioners remained a short time at New 
York, and then sailed for Britain. 

General Howe spent the spring of 1778, nearly in a 
state of inaction, confining his operations to the sending 
out of foraging and predatory parties, which did some 
mischief to tiie countiy, and but little service to the ibyal 
cause. 

In May, the Marquis de la Fayette, with upwards of 
2000 chosen men and six pieces of artillery, was ordered 
to the east of the Schuylkill, and took post on Barren 
Hill, seven or eight miles in front of the army at Valley 
Forge. General Howe got notice of his position and sent 
out General Grant, with 5000 of his best troops to sur- 
prise him. Owin? to the desertion of their post hj sonie 
militia on the look-out, he was near accomplishing his 
object, but La Fayette eluded the snare, and by able 
manoeuvring returned to the camp without loss. The 
retreat of Banen Hill had always been reg^ded as a 
most splendid achievement, and received the highest 
commendations of Washington. 

Soon afterwards Generad Howe received ordera from 
the British ministry to evacuate Philadelphia without 
delay. These orders were sent under the apprehension, 
that if a French fleet should block up his squadron in the 
Delaware, whilst Washington inclosed him on the land 
side, he would share the fate of Burgoyne. On the 18th 
of June, therefore, the British troops quitted Philadelphia, 
and crossed over into New Jersey, whither they were 
speedily followed by Washington, who, keeping a strict 

What was then done by conerees 1— By the pacificators 7— By con- 
greas in answer ?— Whither did the commiMioners soon after gol— 
what was done by General Howe in the spring of 1778 1— By General 
La Fayette In May 1— How did lie escape a surprise 1— Why was Howe 
ordered to quit Philadelphia 1— When was this order obeyed? 

16* 
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m 

watch on their tnovements, harassed them on their maichy 
which was encambered with baggage. 

On his arrival at Princetois Washington, hearing that 
General Clinton, with a iarfire division ofthe British forces, 
had quitted the direct roacf to Staten Island, the place of 
rendezvous appointed for Greneral Howe's ann]r, and was 
marching for Sandy Hook, sent a detachment in pursuit 
of him, and followed with his whole army to support it; 
add as Clinton halted at Mqpmouth and made preparations 
to meet the premeditated attack, he sent forward reinforce- 
ments, to keep the British in check. 

These reinforcements were commanded by Greneral 
Lee, whom Washington, on his coming up with the main 
body, met in full retreat After angrily remonstrating 
with him, the commander in chief ordered him to advance 
again. He obeyed and was again driven back; but he 
brought off his troops in jrood order. When Washington 
brought the main body ofthe army into action, the Bntish 
were compelled to give way ; and taking advantage of 
the night, the approach of which nrobably saved them 
from utter discomfiture, they withdrew to Sandy Hook, 
leaving behind them such of their wounded as could not 
with safety be removed. 

The victory at Monmouth was celebrated with rejoic- 
ings throughout the United States, and congress returned 
thanks to General Washington and his army. 

General Lee, conceiving himself to have been insulted 
by General Washington on the field of battle, in the even- 
ing addressed him a letter, expressed in disrespectful 
terms. He was, therefore, put under arrest, and tried by 
a court martial for disobedience of orders, and disrespect 
to his commander in chief. He was found guilty, and 
suspended from his command for. a year. He never 
lejomed the army, but remained in retirement till Octo- 
ber, 1783, when ne died at Philadelphia. 

Afier the battle of Monmouth, Washington marched to 
White Plains, a few miles to the north-eastward of New 
York island. Here he continued watclung the unmolested 
movements of the neighbouring enemy, from the begin- 
ning of July till the latter end of autumn, when he retired 

What circomstancefl led to the battle of Monmouth 1— Give an ac* 
count of the affair of General Lee.— What was the result of Uie battle 
of Monmouth)~What were the effects of this victory^— Hovr did Oeneial 
Leo's aflkir terminate T— How did Washingtcn pass the remainder of 
the season 1 
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to take np his winter Quarters in huts whiehhe had caused 
to be constructed at Middlebrook, in Jersey. 

The British ministry were not mistaken in their ^iew 
of the intentions of the French. In July, the Count 
d'Estain^, with a fleet of 13 ships of the line and 3 fri- 

Sites, arrived off the mouth of the Delaware, but found 
at Lord Howe had already withdrawn the British fleet 
from that river to the harbour of New York. D'Estaing 
immediately sailed for Sandy Hook. After continmnff 
there at anchor eleven days, during which he captured 
about 20 English merchantmen, finding that he could not 
work his line of battle ships over the oar, by the advice 
of Greneral Washington he sailed for Newport, with a 
view of co-operating with the Americans in driving the 
British from'Rhode Island, of which they had been in 
possession for upwards of eighteen months. General 
Sullivan, with a detachment from General Washington's 
aimy, and reinforcements from New England, was to act 
in concert with him. 

This enterprise, however, completely failed, for want 
of active co-operation on the part of the French fleet. 

During the summer of 1778, a harassing and destructive 
war was carried on by the Indians aguinst the settlers on 
the western frontier of the United States. The happy 
settlement of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, became in a 
particular manner the scene of carnage, misery, and ruin. 
it was a flourishing settlelhient, containing about 1000 
inhabitants. Unfortunately the neig;hbourhood was in- 
fested with tories, who uniting with the Indians in Uie 
work of treachery and murder succeeded in surprising 
the settlement and capturing the forts ; and massacred a 
great part of the inhabitants. 

The western frontier of Virginia was saved from similar 
honors by the enterprise and courage of Colonel George 
Rogers Clarke, who with a body of militia penetrated to 
the British settlements on the Mississippi, took the town 
of Kaskaskias, and subsequently surpnsed Colonel Ha- 
milton, who had been entrusted with the direction of the 
operation on the Wabash. 

When the season for active operations in the middle 
and northern states had terminated, the British commander 

Where did hia army pass the winter?— What is said of the British 
ministrj?— Of the Count d'EstaingI— What did he effect off New York % 
»For what purpose did he proceed to Rhode Island ?— What took place 
in the summer of 1778 ?— Give an account of the massacre of Wyoming. 
—What was done on the western frontier of yiiginia ? 
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in chief resolved to make an attempt on the southern 
provinces. Some royalists who had fled from the Caro* 
linas and Georgia, had made incursions into the latter 
state. These had been retaliated by General Robert Howe* 
commander of the military force of South Carolina and 
Georgia, but the sickness of his troops had compelled 
him to retire and take post in the vicmity of Savannah, 
where he had to encounter an enemy far more formidable 
than the irregulars of East Florida. 

On the 23d of December, an armament, commanded by 
Colonel Campbell with about 3500 men, escorted by a 
small squadron under Admiral Parker, appeared off the 
mouth of the Savannah, and proceeding up the liver 
effected a landing without much opposition on the 29lh. 

Howe, with about 900 men, was posted in a good 
position about two miles from Savannah. He was sur- 
rounded by a swamp, river, and morass, excepting in 
front. He had destroyed a bridge and broken up the 
road in front, so that if attacked in that quarter he could 
have defended himself with advantage. But a black man 
who fell into Colonel Campbell's hands, informed hiiA 
of a private path through the morass by which the rear of 
the American army might be gained. The consequence 
was, that bein? attacked on both sides, although Howe 
and his men fought with the greatest intrepidity, less 
than one half of them were able to escape and effect a 
retreat to South Carolina. The capital of Creorgia of 
course fell into the hands of the British, and Sunbury and 
Augusta being soon after taken, the whole state was 
brought under the British sway. 

The noble defence of Fort Moultrie, in 1776, had 
hidierto saved the southern states from the horrors of 
war ; but the defeat of General Howe, at SavannaJi, made 
those states the scene of fierce and desolating hostilities 
during the remainder of the contest 

Neither of the contending parties was very well satisH 
fied with the result of this campaign. The Americans, 
who had expected, with the assistance of the French, to 
terminate the war by some decisive stroke, were not a 
little mortified that the only result of the co-operation of 
their ally, was the recovery of Philadelphia. On the 

What American general commanded the military force of South Caio* 
Una and Georgia?— Who had been opposed to him there?— What new 
enemy had he to encounter 9— What preparations did he make 1 — ^Who 
betrayed him 7— What was the consequence 7— What state was oveB> 
ran by the British 1— What were the consequences of Howe's defeat f 
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Other hand, the British ministry were grievonsly disap- 
pointed on learning that the issue of the campaiprn, as far 
as regarded their main army, was the exchange, by their 
commander in chief, of his nanow quarters in Phila- 
delphia, for the not much more extended ones of New 
York island. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
CAMPAiON or 1779. 

The principal operations of the war were now tran*- 
ferred from the nortnem and middle, to the southern states 
of the union. 

With a Tiew to subject Virginia to the unmitigated 
horrors of war. Sir Henx^ Clinton, on the lOth of May, 
1779, sent an expedition into that state, under the com- 
mand of Sir George CoUyer and General Matthews, 
who, after landing at Portsmouth, proceeded to Suffolk, 
and laid that town in ashes. The houses of priyata 

gmtlemen in the surrounding country shared the same 
te. After burning and capturinff 130 vessels of differ^ 
ent sizes, and devastating the wh(Me country in their line 
of march, the marauders sailed back, loaded with plun- 
der, to New York. 

About five weeks after their return, Governor Tryon 
took the command of a similar expedition to the coast of 
Connecticut; plundered New Haven, and burnt East 
Haven, Fairfield, and Norwalk ; and having_efiected this 
mischief with little loss, returned to the British head 
quarters to make a report of his proceedings to the com- 
mander in chief. 

Whilst this mode of warfare was carried on, Washing- 
ton could spare very few men, for the defence of the 
invaded districts. His attention was engrossed by ^e 
main army of the British, to keep which in check, he 
posted his forces at West Point and on the opposite side 
of the Hudson, pushing his patrols to the vicmity of his 
adversary's lines. 

What general remarks are made oq the remilt of the campaign of 
17781 — ^What part of the union now became the theatre of war)— 
OWe an account of the expedition of Sir George Collyer and General 
Matthews into Virffinia.— Of General Tryon's expedition to Connecticut. 
—What is said of General Washington? 
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It was abont this time that General Putnam performed 
his famous feat of riding down the stone stairs at Horse 
Neck. He was stationed at Reading, in Connecticut, 
and visiting his outpost at Horse Neck, with but 150 
men, and two iron fieldpieces without dragropes, he was 
attacked by Governor Tryon with 1500 men. Putnam 
planted his cannon on the high ground, near the meeting 
nouse, and by firing, retarded tne enemy's advance, tifl 
seeing the infantry and cavalry prenaring for a charge, he 
ordered his men to retire to a neignbouring swamp, and 
plunged down the precipice near the church. This was 
80 steep as to have artificial stairs composed of nearly 100 
stone steps for the accommodation of foot paissengers. 
The British dragoons durst not follow the intrepid horse- 
man down the precipice, and before they could ride round 
the hill, he was out of their reach. The infantry poured 
a shower of bullets afkef him, but all missed except one, 
which pierced his hat. He proceeded to Stamford, and 
having reunited his men, and obtained a reinforcement 
of militia, faced about, and pursued General Tryon on 
nis return. 

As the British occupied with a strong garrison Stony 
Point, some miles to the south of Washington's camp, 
on ti^e 15tib of July, he despatched General Wayne, with 
a small detachment, to dislodge them. This expedition, 
thouffh an exceedingly bold and hazardous one, was com- 
pletely successful. After a very obstinate defence, in 
which Wayne was wounded, the fort was carried by 
storm, the garrison, to the number of 543, were taken 
prisoners, 63 being killed, and the stand^ds, ordnance, 
and military stores, fell into the hands or the conauer- 
ors. This was considered one of the most brilliant 
achievements of the war. Washington did not, however, 
think it prudent, for the present, to attempt to establish 
himself at Stony Pointy, and it was speedily reoccupied 
by the British. 

Another instance of the enterprising boldness of the 
Americans occurred soon after, in the surprise of the Bri- 
tish garrison at Paulus Hook, opposite to New York, 
which was attacked on the 19th oi July by Major Lee, 
who stormed the works, and took 160 prisoners, whom 
he brought safely to the American lines. 

Give an account of Putnam's feat at Horse Neck.— Give an accoont 
al the storming of Stony Point.— Was tlie post retained 1— -Relate tlM 
%ir of Paulus Hook. 
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Tlie joy felt by the Americans at the success of these 
daring enterprises, was somewhat damped by the failure 
of an expedition, undertaken by the state of iNf assachu- 
setts, to dispossess the British of a fort which theyhad 
erected at renobscot, in the district of Maine. They 
here lost the whole of their flotilla, which was destroyed 
or captured by Sir George Collyer, whilst their land 
forces were compelled to seek for safety by retreating 
through the woods. 

Spain having now declared war against Great Britain, 
it was hoped by the Americans that this additional pre»* 
sure of foreign foes would compel the British ministry 
to withdraw their forces from North America. But the 
energies of the mother country were roused in propor- 
tion to the increase of her peril. Her fleets gave her 
decided superiority on the ocean, and her km? was deto 
mined to strain eyery nerve to reduce his revolted colonies 
to obedience. At tnis period the ease with which the 
reduction of Georgia had been effected, and the advan- 
tages which it might afford in making an attack upon the 
rest of the southern states, induced his ministers to 
renew their efforts in that quarter. 

The back settlements of Georgia and the Carolinas« 
abounded with renesadoes and tories, who had been com- 
pelled by the republicans to withdraw into these wilds, 
from the more settled part of the country. These adven- 
turers having joined the royal forces, under the command 
of Major-Greneral Prescott, which had also received 
reinforcements from Florida, that officer found himself in 
a condition to commence active operations. His prepar 
rations filled the neighbouring states with alarm. 

The American regular troops had, with few excep- 
tions, been sent firom the Carolmas to reinforce the army 
of General Washington ; and the only reliance of tiie 
patriots in this part of the country was on the militia, 
which confess had placed under the command of General 
Lincoln. On inspecting his men, Lincoln found them 
very ill prepared to meet the disciplined forces of the 
enemy, as they were deficient in equipments, badly organ- 
ised, and worse drilled. In these circumstances, the active 
operations of the enemy allowed him no time to train them* 

The defeat at Penobscot.— What ts said of Spain and Great Britain f 
— ^What induced the British to transfer their operations chiefly to the 
•oath T— What description of forces joined the standard of Oeneral 
Frescouf— Who commanded the American lorces in the south 1— Of 
what did thej consist f 
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Soon after his arrival at head quarters, a division of 
he British army, under Major Gardiner, was detached 
from Savannah to take possession of Port Royal, in South 
Carolina, but was driven back with hea^ loss of men^ 
and nearly all their officers, by General Moultrie. This 
repulse damped the ardour, and suspended the enterprise 
Gt the Britisn, who took post at Augusta and Ebenezer, 
situated on the Savannah nver. 

Here they waited in expectation of being joined by a 
body of tones, who had been collected in the upper parts 
of South Carolina. These reputable allies of ttie British 
had no sooner begun their march towards Augusta, than 
they commenced such a series of atrocities against the 
peaceful inhabitants, that they rose en masse^ to oppose 
them. Colonel Picken, with about 300 volunteers, pur- 
sued and came up with them near Kettle creek, where he 
totally routed them, killed about 40, with their leader. 
Colonel Boyd, and dispersed the rest. Some of them 
afterwards gave themselves iip to be tried by the laws of 
South Carolina, for violating the sedition act. Seventy 
of them were condemned to die ; but only five of the 
ringleaders were executed. This proceeding led to acts 
of retaliation on the part of the tories ana the king's 
troops^ which for a Ion? time gave a peculiar character of 
atrocity to the war in the southern states. 

Encouraged by tiiis success, General Lincoln sent an 
expedition into Georgia, with a view of repressing the 
incursions of the enemy, and confining them to the low 
country near the ocean. The detachment, consisting of 
1500 North Carolina militia, and a few regular troopSi 
under General Ash, crossed the Savannah, and took a 
position on Briar creek ; but he was surprised by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Prevost, who made a circuitous march of 
50 miles, and came upon his rear with 900 veterans. The 
militia were thrown into confusion at once, and fled at 
the first fire; 150 of the Americans were killed, 163 
taken, some were drowned in attempting to cross, the Sa- 
vannsdi, and only 450 escaped to the camp. This event 
cost General Lincoln one-iourth of his army, and opened 
a communication between the British camp at Savannah» 
and the Indian and tory friends of the British in North 
and South Carolina. 

What took place at Port Royan— What Is related of the torienT' 
Who defeated them 1— How were they treated 1— What waa the conae^ 

Suence 1— Give aQ account of the battle of Briar creek.— What w6C» 
;ie effncta of this defeat "l 
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« 

In this disastroua state of affain the legislature of 
South Carolina invested the eovernor, Mr. John RatledGre» 
and his council, with an aunost absolute authority, oy 
virtue of which a considerable force of militia was ein- 
bodied and stationed near the centie of the state, to act as 
necessity might require* 

Lincoln now determined to cany the war into the 
enemy's quarters ; and with the main army, he crossed the 
Savannah, near Augusta, and marched towards the capital 
of Georgia. Prevost instantly took advantage of this 
movement, to invade Soutii Carolina, at the head of 2400 
men, and compelling General Moultrioj who was charged 
with the defence of Charleston, to retire, he poshed foF- 
ward towards that city. 

At this time his superiority was so decisive, and his 
prospects so bright, that Moultrie's troops began to desert 
in great numbers, and with real or affected zeal embraced 
the royal cause. On his appearance before Charleston, 
the garrison of that place, consisting of 3300 men, sent 
commissioners to propose a nentralitr on their part dnrinflr 
the remainder of the war. lliis aavantageous proposal 
he was impolitic enongh to decline, and made prepara- 
tions to attack tiie town, which was tolerably well lortified. 

Whilst he had been wasting time in negotiations^ 
General Lincoln had been hastening from Georgia to the 
relief of the place ; and on his approach, Prevoi^t, fearing 
to be exposed to two fires, wimdrew bis forces across 
Ashley nver, and encamped on some small islands bo^ 
dering on the sea-coast. Here, on Uie 20th of June, he 
was attacked by General Lincoln, with about 1200 men, 
but succeeded in giving him a repulse with the loss of 
150 men, in consequence of the failure of a part of the 
American general's combinations. 

NotwitlStandiflg this success, General Prevost did not 
think it advisable to maintain his position, but retreated 
to Port Royal, and thence to Savannah. 

The Americans, under the command of Lincolii, soon 
afterwards retired to Sheldon, a healthy situation in the 
vicinity of Beaufort, about halfway between Charleston 
and Savannah. Both armies now remained in their re- 

Who was made dictator In Sooth CarDlina ?— Whither did Lincoln 
maiTch 9~What advantage did ^vost take of this movement 1— Who 
retired before him 1— What did the garrison at Charleston offer 9— Was 
the offer accepted t— What occasioned Prevoet'a retreat 1— What hap- 

Cined on the 20th of June 1— Whither did Prevost retire after defeatiag 
ncoln 1— Whither did the Americans retire f 
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Bpective encampments in a state of tranqailli^ antil 
beginning of September, when the arrival oi a French 
fleet on the coast roused the whole conntry to immediate 
Ectiyity. 

Count d'Estaing had proceeded, towards the close of* 
the preceding year, from Boston to the West Indies, 
whence, after capturing St. Vincents and Grenada, he 
had returned to the assistance of the Americans. At the 
sight of this armament, which consisted of 20 sail of the 
line, and 13 frigates, the republicans exulted in the san- 
guine hope of capturing their enemies, or of expelling 
3iem from the country. The militia poured in from the 
surrounding region in great numbers, and uniting wi^ 
the regular force, under General Lincoln, marched Tor the 
Ticinity of Savannah. 

Before their arrival d'Estaing had summoned the town 
to surrender, and had granted General Frevost a suspen- 
tion of hostilities for 24 hours, for the purpose of settling 
the terms of a capitulation. But during this interval, a 
reinforcement of several hundred men bad forced their 
way from Beaufort to his relief. Encouraged by this 
seasonable aid, Prevost determined to hold out to the last 
extremity. 

The allied forces, therefore, commenced the siege of 
Savannah in form. On the 4di of October the besiegers 
opened with 9 mortars, and 37 pieces of cannon, from tiie 
land side, and Ifii from the water. On a report from the 
French engineers, that a considerable time would be con- 
sumed in conducting the siege by regular approaches, 
d'Estaing, who was apprehensive of injury to has fleet 
from hurricanes at that season of the year, determined on 
an assault. 

In conjunction with Lincoln, he led his troops to the 
bttack with great gallantry ; but a heavy and wdi directed 
fire from the batteries, and a cross fire from the Britisb 
galleys, threw their front columns into confusion. Two 
standards were planted on the enemy's batteries ; but after 
55 minutes of hard fighting, it was found necessary to 
orders retreat. Count d'Estaing, and Count Pulasld, 
were both wounded ; tiie former slighdy, the latter mor- 
tally. Six hundred and thirty Hseven of the French, and 
upwards of 200 of the continentals and militia, were killed 

What newt roused them to action T— What {b said of d'Estaing W 
What ill said of the militia f— What blunder did d>EBtainff_make ' 
What saved Prevost ?— Describe the siege.— The assaulu— Who n 
wounded T— What waf Ihe loss ? 
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OT wounded. The damage sastained by ^the British was 
trifling. Immediately after this unsuccessful assault, the 
militia retired to their homes; Count d'Estaiug re-em- 
barked his troops and artillery, and sailed from Savai^ 
nah ; and General Lincoln, recrossing the Savannah riyer, 
returned to South Carolina* 

The visit of the French fleet to the coast of America, 
ttlthough unsuccessful in its chief object, was not altog^ 
ther useless to the United States. It disconcerted tm 
measures of the British, and caused a considerable waste 
of time in digesting their plans of operation. It also oty 
casioned the evacuation of Rhode Island, which, however^ 
was of little importance to the cause, as the 6000 men 
who were stationed therefor two years and eight monthsy 
were thus effectually kept out of active service. 

The paper money s]rstem adopted by the continental 
congress, nad now oegun to produce its legitimate effects 
of ruin and distress. The bills were depreciated to about 
one-thirtieth of their nominal value. The pay of liie dfi- 
cers and soldiers was insufficient to procure them clothing, 
Congress finding its funds and credit exhausted, made a 
requisition on the several states for provisions and forage. 
Private capitalists, of whom Robert Morris, Esq., of Phi- 
ladelphia, was among the most liberal, made loans to the 
government, and loans were solicited in Europe. No^ 
withstanding these expedients, the army was wretchedly 
supplied ; and it reqmred all the patriotic exertions of 
their officers to restrain the men from desertion or open 
revolt. The example of their leaders, in cheerfully sub* 
mitting to severe hardships, and making sport of privsh 
tions which were any thmg but light, had its effect in 
retaining the troops in the service, and making them bear, 
and do their utmost for the cause of their country. 

This year was signalized by the most celebrated of the 
achievements of Paul Jones. In August he sailed from 
France in the Bon Homme Richard, with six other ves- 
sels, the whole squadron being under his command. 
Having cruised siiccessfully off the coast of Ireland for 
some time, he sailed with the Pallas, of 33 guns, and the 
Vengeance, of 16 guns, to the coast of Scotland, captured 
severd. armed vessels in sight of the port of Leitn, and 
liter threatening to lay the town under contribution, which 

Whodesertedthe Americamt— Why?— What wa« Lincoln obliged 
to do f— Of what use was the visit of the French fleet to the AmericaoB Y 
—What is said of the paper money system ?->0f the patriotic behavfour 
of caiMtalistfli officers, and men 
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threat he was onl^ prerented from execnting by a Tiolent 
gale of wind conung on, he again put to sea. 

A few days after this he fought his famous battle with 
the British frigate Serapis. On the 23d of September, 
1779, at seven o^clock in the evening, the encounter took 
place off Flamborough-head, on the coast of England, and 
' the moon shining briffhtly at the time, the action was 
witnessed by thousands of spectators assembled on the 
shore. The Serapis was a new ship, with 44 guns, and 
a select crew. In every respect she was far superior to 
the Bon Homme Richard. The action commenced with 
a broadside from the Serapis, and raged with unremitting 
fury till the bowsprit of the British vessel coming over 
the poop of the Bon Homme Richard by her mizen mast, 
Jones himself seized the ropes that hung from the bow- 
sprit, and made them frist to his own ship. The Serapis 
now swungr round, so as to lie alongside the American 
Tessel, wi£ the stem of one close to the bow of the other^ 
The battle was then renewed with increasing fury, and 
lasted till half past ten o'clock, when the enemy's main- 
mast going by tne board, he struck his colours. 

The details of the battle surpass any thing in the re- 
cords of naval warfare for determined bravery and perse- 
Terance. The Bon Homme Richard was actually in a 
•inkinff stete when the battle ended ; and there was naidly 
time sulowed to take out tiie wounded men, before sHe 
went doWn. 

When the Serapis first hove in sight, she, in company 
witii the Countess of Scarborough, a ship of 30 guns, was 
convoying a large fleet of merchantmen ; and while the 
action witii the Bon Honmie Richard was goin? on, the 
Pallas engaged and captured the Countess of Scarborough. 

Jones was honoured with unlimited confidence by con- 
gress, and received many marks of favour from that body, 
as well as from the king of France. 

The campaign of 1779 was productive of no decisive 
events. The Americans seem to have counted too much 
on the aid of their new allies, and to have exerted them- 
selves but feebly in endeavouring to rid the country of its 
enemies; and yet they were bitterly disappointed, when 
at the end of the season it was found that littie or nothing 
had been accomplished towards bringing the war to a 
close. The army was dispirited by deteat; and vaanj 

What ic said of Paul Jones's victory 1— Describe the battlo.^What is 
-Sid of tlie campaign of 1779 1 
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of the citizens began to derail of the fortunes of the 
country. But the hardier spirits, the leaders in councU 
and in the field, took heart when tiiey recollected that the 
enemy had effected little except the overrunning and 
plunaerins an extensive tract of territory; and that after 
all their battles, and marauding expeditions, they had 
been compelled to return to as narrow encampments as 
they h^d occupied before the campaign commenced* 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CAMPAIGN or 1780. 

Rbcknt events in the southern country had convinced 
Sir Henry Clinton of the weakness of that portion of the 
Union, and had pointed it out as the proper theatre of 
war. Leaving, therefore, the command of tne royal army 
in New York, to General Kniphausen, on the 26th of 
December, 1779, he sailed from that city with a consider- 
able force, and after a stormy passage, on the 11th of 
the ensuing month he arrived at Tybee in Georgia, at the 
montii of the Savannah river. Hence he proceeded to 
Ashley river, and encamped opposite to Charleston. 

On his arrival, the assembly of the state of South Caro* 
lina broke up its sitting, after having once more delegated 
a dictatorial authority to Governor Rntledge, who imme- 
diately issued his orders for ^e assembling of the militia* 
These orders were not promptly obeyed. The disasters 
of the last campaign had damped the ardour of patriotism, 
and each man seemed to look to his neighbours for those 
exertions which might have been justly expected from 
himself. 

On reconnoitering the works of Charleston, however, 
Sir Henry Clinton did not deem it expedient to attack 
them till ne had received reinforcements from New York 
and Savannah. These soon arrived, and he proceeded to 
open the siege in form. 

Charleston is situated on a tongue of land, bounded on 
the west by Ashley, and on the east by Cooper river. 

When did Sir HennrClintoii arrive in Sarannah T— Where did he 
•ooQ after encamp ?*-What measure wai taken by the aisembljof 
South Carolina ?— By Governor Butledgel— fiy the people 7— What wa0 
DOW done by Clinton ? 

17* 
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The approach to Ashley^ river was defended by Fort 
Moultne, erected on Sulliran's island; and the passage 
up Cooper river was impeded by a number of vessds 
sunk in the channel, opposite the town. On the land 
side, the place was defended by a citadel and strong lines, 
extending from river to river. 

Before these lines Clinton broke ground on the 29th of 
March, and on the 10th of April, he completed his first 
parallel. On the preceding day, Admiral Arbuthnot, who 
commanded the British fleet, nad passed Fort Moultrie 
with little loss, and had anchored near the town. About 
the 20th of April the British commander received a second 
reinforcement of 3000 men ; and the place was soon com- 
pletely invested by sea and by land — ^his third parallel 
oeing advanced to the very edge of the American works. 

General Lincolnr who commanded the American gar- 
rison in Charleston, wou^d not have shut himself up in 
the town, if he had not confidently expected relief from 
the militia, who had been called out by Governor Rut- 
ledge, and by whose assistance he had hoped if reduced to 
extremity) to have effected a retreat across Cooper river. 
But liie few who, in this hour of difficulty, advanced to 
his aid, were cut. off or kept in check ; ana the river was 
possessed by the enemy. 

In these distressful circumstances, after sustaining a 
bombardment which set the town on fire in different 
places, on the 12th of May he sunendered on a capitu- 
lation, the principal terms of which were, that *■ the militia 
were to be permitted to return to their respective homes, 
as prisoners on parole, and while they adhered to their 
parole, were not to be molested in their persons or pro- 
perty.' The same conditions were also imposed on all 
tl^e inhabitants of the town, civil as well as military. 

Sir Henry Clinton now addressed himself to the busi- 
ness of re-estabUshing the royal authority in the province, 
as a preliminary step to which, on the first of June he 
issued a proclamation, offering to the inhabitants, on con^- 
dition of their submission, pardon for their past offences, 
a reinstatement in their rights, and what was remarkable, 
as indicating the lowered tone of the ministry, exemption 
from taxation except by their own legislature. 

Describe the situation and defences of Cliarleston.— Descrilw the 
opening and progress of the siege.— What is said of General Lincoln, 9— 
What was his situation ?— On what terms did he surrender the town %- 
What was now done by Sir Henry Clinton 1— What terms did he oOer 
to the people of South Carolina % 
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This proclamation was followed up by the posting of 
garrisons in different parts of the country, to protect the 
tories and overawe thepatriots, and by the march of 3000 
men towards North Carolina. On their advance, the 
American troops, who had marched from that province 
too late for the relief of Charleston, retreated with the loss 
of a party of near 400 men who were barbarously mas- 
sacred, after surrendering to Colonel Tarleton at the 
Waxhaws. 

Thus completely successful, Clinton, early in June, 
embarked with the principal part of his forces, for New 
York, having delegated the completion of the subjugation 
ci South Carolina to Lord Comwallis, with whom he left 
for that purpose an army of 4000 men. 

When Lord Cornwaliis assumed the command in South 
Carolina, the Americans had no army in the field within 
400 miles of that province, and the principal part of the 
inhabitants had submitted either as prisoners or as sub- 
jects. Had they been suffered to remain in this state of 
quiet neutrality, the3r would have adhered to their parole 
of honour, and awaited the issue of the contest m the 
northern states. 

But his lordship's instructions did not permit him to be 
contented with this passive obedience, and he proceeded 
to take measures to compel the South Carolinians to take 
up arms against their countrymen. For this purpose, he 
issued a proclamation, absolving from their parole, all the 
inhabitants who had bound themselves by that obligation, 
and restoring them * to all the rights and duties belonging 
to citizens.' 

What was meant by the ominous word * duties^ was 
explained by another part of the proclamation, whereby it 
was declared, ' that it was proper for all persons to take 
&n active part in, settling and securing his majesty's go- 
vernment, and that whoever should not do so, should he 
treated as rebels.' 

The Carolinians were higrhly indignant at the trqache- 
xous and unprincipled violation of the terms of their sub- 
mission. M.any of them justly considering the contract 
to be broken by this proceeding of the British commander, 
instantly resumed their arms ; and though more, under 
the impression of fear, enrolled themselves as subjects. 

What followed the proclamation ?— Whither did Clinton then go ?-~ 
Who succeeded him at Charleston ?— What was now the condition of 
Soutli Carolina 1— What did Cornwaliis declare in his proclamation 7— 
What did he require } 
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ihey brouffht to the cause a hollow-hearted alle^anoe 
which could not be trusted in the day of trial. Xiaige 
numbers quitted the proyince, and hastened to join the 
artny which confess was raising for the purpose of r&- 
coYering South Carolina, and others forming themselves 
into small bands, commenced a system of partisan war- 
fare which for a long time, spread terror and desolation 
through the southern country. 

This partisan war commenced on the 13th of July, two 
months after the fall of Charleston, when 133 of Colonel 
Sumter's corps attacked and routed a detachment of ihe 
royal forces and militia at Williamson's plantation. This 
success brought in new volunteers, and Sumter soon found 
himself at Uie head of 600 men. With this increase of 
force he made a spirited attack on a party of the British 
at Rocky Mount, but as they were entrencned, and he had 
no artillery, he was obliged to retreat. Determined to 
-keep his militia employed, he next attacked another royal 
detachment consisting of the Prince of Wales's regiment, 
and a large body of tories, posted at Hanging Rock. The 
Prince of Wales's regiment was nearly annmilated, being 
reduced from 278 to 9. The tories were dispersed. 

A body of Maryland and Delaware troops sent forward 
in March for the relief of Charleston, under the command 
of Baron de Kalb, had been delayed and had only reached 
Petersburg on the 16th of April. General Gates, whose 
victory at c^aratoga had given him a brilliant reputation, 
was ordered by congress to take command of this force, 
and the chief direction of the southern campaign. On 
ioining the army, in North Carolina, Gates was advised 
by De Kalb to proceed by a circuitous route, to the sou^ 
ward where he would find plenty of provisions ; but coq> 
ceiving it to be his duty to tiasten with all speed to the 
scene of action, he preierred the straight forward t(^ to 
Camden, which led through a desert pine barren. 

In traversinfir this dreary tract of country, his forces 
were exhausted with fatigue and hunger, and thinned by 
dysentery and other diseases usually caused by the heat 
01 the weather, and by unwholesome food. 

On their arrival at the place called Deep creek, tiieir 

IVh&t was the consequence of this treacheiy t— What kind 0f vn^ 
fare was now commenced in the South t— What was Uie oommenc^ 
ment of this new kind of war ?— What was the effect of Sumter*8 first 
success 1— What was his next movement?— His next success 1 — Wha 
now took command of the southern anny ?^What hardships vero en 
dured by the soldiers in their march southward 1 
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distresses were alleviated by a supply of good beef, ac- 
coix^panied by a distribution of half a pound of Indian 
corn meal to each man. Inyigorated by this welcome 
refreshment, they proceeded to the cross roads, where 
they were joined by a respectable body of militia under 
the command of General Caswell. 

Though Gates was aware that another body of militia 
was hastening to his assistance from Virginia, he was 
prevented from waiting for their arrival by want of pro- 
visions, and, after staying for one day only at the cross 
roads, finding that the enemy intended to dispute his pas- 
sage at Lynch's creek, he marched to the right towards 
Clennont, where the British had established a defensible 
post. On his approach to the latter place, however, Lord 
teiwdon, who commanded the advance of the British, 
concentrated all his forces at Camden, whilst Gates mus- 
tered the whole of his army at Clermont, which is distant 
from Camden about 13 miles. 

These events occurred on the 13th of August, and on 
the next day the American trooj;)s were reinforced by a 
body of 700 of the Virginia militia under General Stevens. 

On reaching the frontiers of South Carolina, Gates had 
issued a proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to join his 
standard, and offering an amnesty to such of them as, 
under the pressure of circumstances^ad promised aUe- 
g^ncetotne British government. Though this procla- 
mation had not been without effect, it had not called forth 
the numbers upon which the American general had been 
led to calculate, and after the departure of Woodford*6 
detachment, Grates could muster no more than between 
4000 and 5000 disposable men. 

Determined, nevertheless, to persevere in his plan of 
ojQTensive operations, he marched, about 10 at night, on 
the 15th or August, to within half a mile of Sander's 
creek, about hallway between his encampment and Cam- 
den. Lord Cornwadlis, who, the day before, had repaired 
to his head quarters at Camden, ana had taken command 
of ^e Britisn army, was also resolved, though his forces 
amounted to only 2000 men, of whom 1700 were infantry, 
and 300 cavalry, to attack the enemy in their camp. 

Where were they relieved, and where reinforced ?— Where did Lord 
Bawdon concentrate his forcee ?— Where did Oeneral Gates muster his 
army 1— What furtlier reinforcement did he receive ?— What had ha 
offered to the people !— Did they come in as freely as he liad antici 
pated ?— What was his whole force after sending olT Woodford's detach 
ment i— Who arrived at Camden Aagust 15th f— What was Ua force 1-^ 
^¥hat did he resolve 1 
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and, advancing for that purpose at half past two in the 
morning, encountered their advanced parties near Sander's 
creek. Here some firing took place, with various suc- 
cess ; hut on the whole, me British had the advantage in 
this night encounter, and the militia were not a utile 
dispirited at this result. 

Early on the ensuing morning both armies prepared for 
oattle. On the side of the Americans, the second Mary- 
land brigade occupied the right, which was flanked by a 
morass; the Virginia militia and the North Carolma 
infantry, also covered by some boggy ground, were posted 
on the left, whilst General GasweU, with the North Ca- 
rolina division and the artUlery, appeared in Uie centre. 
A carpt de reserve^ under the orders of General Smallwood, 
was posted about 300 yards in the rear of the American 
line. 

In arranging the British forces, Lord Comwallis gavs 
the command of the right to Lieutenant Colonel Webster, 
with the 23d and 33(1 regiments of foot. The left was 
guarded by some Irish volunteers, the infantry of the 
legion, and part of Hamilton's regiment, under the com- 
mand of Lord Rawdon. The cavalry of the legion was 
stationed in the rear, where also the 71st regiment was 
stationed as a reserve. 

The respective armies being thus disposed, the action 
began by the advance of 200 of the British in front of the 
American artillery, who received them with a steady firew 
Gates then ordered the Virginia militia to advance under 
the command of Colonel Stevens, who cheerfully obeyed 
the orders of his commander in chief, and when be nad 
led his men within firing distance, urged them to charge 
the enemy with their bayonets. TTiis portion of the army, 
however, did not emulate the gallantry of their leader. 

Lord Comwallis, observing their movement, ordered 
Colonel Webster to attack them. This order was obeyed 
with a loud cheer. Intimidated by this indication of de- 
ermined dariujg, the militia were panic-struck, and the 
Virginians ancf Carolinians threw down their arms and 
hastened frem the field. Deserted by the centre and left 
wing of the army, the continental troops of the right wing, 
with the Baron de Kalb at their head, maintained their 

What then took place f— What was the result of the night encounter f 
'-How were the Americanf arranged for commencing th e battle of CaB»- 
den 7—The British 1— How did tlie action begin 1--What was ordered 
by Gates f— Who obeyed the order t—What caiued the panic of Vm 
militia? 
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poBmon with great firmnesB. Thej were charged by 
Lord Rawdon, the bayonet was resorted to by both par- 
ties, and the conflict continued for three quarters ot an 
hour. During this time Ibe rerament on the left of the 
second Maryland brigade gained ground and made pri- 
soners. 

The reserve, having its left exposed, was attacked by 
the British left wing, under Weoster, and thrown into 
some disorder. The soldiers, however, soon rallied, and 
renewed the action with unimpaired spirit. A second, 
time, overpowered by numbers, they were broken, and a 
second time rallied, so as to cover the flank of the second 
brigade, who were still valiantly fighting, in hopes of 
obtaining the victory. 

The &e of the whole British army was now directed 
against these two brigades. Tliey hM not yielded an inch 
of ground, when Comwallis, observing that they were 
without cavalry, pushed his dragoons upon them, and at 
the same instant charged with the bayonet. This charge 
broke their line ; and as they did not give way until they 
were intermingled with the enemy, &ey dispersed and 
fled in confuliion. 

Before they were reduced to this last extremity, the 
Baron de Kalb, who fought on foot with the Maryland 
brigade, fell .under eleven Wounds. His aid-de-camp. 
Lieutenant de Buysson, received him in his arms, an- 
nounced his rapk and nation to the surrounding foe, and 
begsed that they would spare his life. While mus gene- 
rously exposing himself to save his friend, he received 
several wounds, and with his general, was taken prisoner. 
The baron expired in a few hours, and spent his last 
breath in dictating a letter, expressing the wannest affec- 
tion for the ofiicers and men of his division, and the most 
exalted admiration of their courage and good conduct.* 

The whole of the baggage and artillery of the Ameri- 
cans fell into the hands of the enemy, and the fugitives 
were pursued by the British cavalry for the space of ^0 
miles. So complete was this defeat, that, on the second 
day after the engagement. General Gates could only mus- 
ter 150 of his soldiers at Charleston, a town in the sou^ 
of North Carolina, whence he retreated farther north to 
Salisbury, and afterwards to Hillsborough. 

What iasaid of the American right wing 7— The reserve ?— How did 
Ciomwallis proceed 3— What was the result )-~ What is said of De Kalb t 

* Marshall. 
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To add to the misfortunes of the Americans, the defeat 
of Gates ^vas immediately followed by the surprise and 
dispersion of Sumter's partisan corps. 

The sickliness of the season prevented Lord Comwa]* 
lis from attempting to pnrsne the remains of General, 
Gates*s army ; but lie employed the leisure now afforded 
him in inflicting yengeance on such of the inhabitants of 
South Carolina as hsm been induc^^ to join the American 
standard. The mUitia men he doomed to the sallows. 
The property of the fugitives and of the declarea friends 
of independence he confiscated ; and he seized a number 
of the most respectable citizens at Charleston, and most 
of the military officers residing there under the faith of 
the late capitulation, and sent them to St. Augustine. 

Reducea to desperation by these injudicious severities, 
the bold and active among the patriots formed themselves 
anew into partisan bands under different chieftains, among 
whom Marion and Sumter were most distinguished by 
their spirit and enterprise* These bands harassed the 
scattered parties of the British, several of which, they cut 
off*; and by their movements kept in check the tones to 
the north of the Carolinas* 

Eiffht of these leaders of partisan bands, having col* 
lectea their forces to the amount of 1600, made an attack 
on Major Ferguson with his detachment of tories and 
regulars on the top of King's mountain, October 7th. 
The Americans formed three parties ; Colonel Lacy of 
South Carolina led one, which attacked on the west. The 
two others were commanded by Colonels Campbell and 
Cleveland ; one of which attacked on* the east, and the 
iOtther in the centre. 

Ferguson opposed them with fixed bayonets, and com- 
pelled one paity after another tp retire; but they only 
retreated to a short distance, and getting behind trees and 
rocks renewed their fire in almost every direction. The 
British being uncovered were securely shot down by the 
assailants. FerguSon himself Was killed, and his men 
were compelled to surrender; 800 became prisoners, and 
835 sfete killed or wounded. 

This success was followed by important results. Lord 

What followed the battle 1— What prerented Corawallii ft«m fotV 
)forw\pg up hifl victory 1— How did he emptof his leisure 7— Give the 
£aniculan.— How were these measures revenged 1 — Where did Major 
Teiisuson suffer a defeat from the partisan troops 1— How did the Ameri- 
^aas attack f—Describe the battle.— How many of the British 
.laken 1— How manv killed or wounded 1 
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Comwallis bad marched into North Carolina in tne direc- 
tion of Salisbury ; but when he heard of the defeat an 
death of Ferguson, he retreated to Winsborough in the 
southern province, being severely harassed in his retreat 
by the militia and the inhabitants ; and when he retired 
into winter quarters, Sumter still keot the field. 

In the mean time General Gates nad collected another 
army, with which he advanced to Charlotte. Here he 
received intelligence that congress had resolved to super- 
sede him, and to submit his conduct to a court of inquiry. 
This was the consequence of his defeat at Camden and 
of the general unsuccessful conduct of the campaign in 
the south. Mortified as he was by the withdrawal of his 
oountry's confidence, on receiving the notification of this 
resolve of the supreme power, he dutifully resigned hit 
command. But on his way home from Carolina, his feel- 
ings were soothed by an address from the legislature of 
Virginia, assuring him that * the remembrance of Us for- 
mer glorious services could not be obliterated by any 
reverse of fortune.' 

While these events were occurring in the southern 
states, General 'Washington was obliged to confine him- 
self to tiie irksome and mglorioas tasK of watching from 
his encampment at Morristown, the motions of the British 
on New York island, and of restraining their incursions 
into the adjacent country. Though the army opposed to 
him wafi lessei^ed by the detachment which Sir Henry 
Clinton led into South Carolina, his own forces were 
proportionably weakened by the reinforcements which 
it was necessary for him to send to the American army in 
the same quarter; and never did distress press more 
heavily upon him. 

Alarmed by the representations made by General 
Washington, of the destitute condition of his army, con- 
gress sent three members of their body, with instructions 
to inquire into the condition of their forces, and with 
authority to reform abuses. These gentlemen fully veri- 
fied the statements of the commander m chief. No sooner 
was tbis fact known in the city of Philadelphia, than a 
subscription was set on foot for the relief of tne suffering 
«Dldiere, which soon amounted to $300,000. The sum 

, What wu the conaeqiienee of this battle to Camwallif and Sum* 
ter?— What is related of General Galea ?-^Of the YiiKinia legislar 
tnrel— Of General Washington ?— What was the condition of his army, 
^and of the enemy's force in his neighbourhood 1— What was done vj 
•ongress I^By the citizens of Philadelphia 7 

18 
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was entnisted to the discretion of a well chosen coounittoei 
who appropriated it to the purchase of proyisions for the 
troops. 

Tne commissioners also applied themselyes diliffnitty 
to the task of recruiting and reorganising the army, ^liey 
prescribed to each state the c[uota of forces which it was 
to contribute towards the raising of 35,000 men, their 
deficieney in regulars beinff to be supplied by drafts from 
their respective militia. The states promptly listened to 
the call of their country, and made extraordinary eflforts 
to furnish their several quotas of recruits. 

The congress was the more earnest in their wishes Id 
put their army on a respectable footing, as they were in 
expectation oi the arrival of a body of auxilianr forces 
firom France. This welcome aid appeared oflt Rhode 
Island on the 10th of July, 1780, on which dvy Monsieur 
Temay sailed into the harbour of Newport, with a squa- 
dron of seven sail of the line, five frigates and five scboon* 
ers, convoying a fleet of transports, having on board 6000 
men, under the command of tne Count de Rochambeau. 

Admiral Arbudinot, who had under his command at 
New Vork, only four ships of the line, on hearins of the 
arrival of the French at Rhode Island, was apprenensiTS 
of being attacked by their superior force. But he was 
soon reueved from his fears by the vigilance of the British 
ministry, who, on the sailing of the French fleet from 
Europe, had sent to his tosistance Admiral Graves, with 
six ships of the line. 

On receiving this reinforcement, he sailed for Rho^ 
Island, for the purpose of encounterinff the French squ^ 
dron, whilst Sir Henry Clinton proceeded with 8000 men 
to the north of Loner Island, for the purpose of landinff on 
the opposite part ofthe continent, and attacking their land 
forces. But the British admiral found the French ships 
so well secured hj batteries and other land fortifications^ 
that he was obliged to content himself vrith blocking 
them up in their harbour; and Clmton, receiving intellf 
gence that General Washington was preparing to takt 
advantage of his absence, by making an attack on New 
York, hastened back to the relief of mat place. 

Washington, on ti' e retreat of General Clinton, witl^ 

What was doae by the coninataiioners?— Bjthe statMf— What hM> 
pened July 10th, 17801— What was the French force 1— Who feared as 
attack from the French 1— How was he sayedt— What was done bf 
Admiral Arbuthnot 1— By Sir Heniy Clhuon 1— How was Arbotlun 
foiled }-What recalled Clinton f 
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drew to West PoiBt* an almost impregnable position, 
situated about 50 miles to the northwara of New YorJc, 
on the Hudson river, by means of which he kept up a 
communication between the eastern and southern states 
Having occasion, towards the end of the month of Sep 
tember, to go to Rhode Island, to hold a conference with 
the French admiral and Count Rochambeau, he left the 
command of this important post to General Arnold, un- 
conscious that in so doing he entrusted the fortunes of the 
infant republic to a traitor. 

Amola was brave and hardy, but dissipated and profli- 
gate. Extravagant in his expenses, he had involved 
himself in debts, and havinj? had, on frequent occasions, 
the administration of considerable sums of the public 
money, his accounts were so unsatisfactory, that he was 
liable to an impeach ment on charges of peculation. Much 
had been forgiven him, indeed, and more would probably 
hare been forigiven, to his valour and military skul. But 
alarmed- by the terrors of a guilty conscience, he deter- 
mined to get rid of pecuniary responsibility by betraying 
his country ; and accordingly he entered into a negotiation 
with Sir Henry Clinton, m which he engaged, when a 
proper opportunity should present itself, to make such a 
disposition of his troops as would enable the British to 
male themselves masters of West Point. 

The details of this negotiation were conducted by Major 
Andre, the adjutant general of the British ^army, with 
whom Arnold canied on a clandestine correspondence, 
addressing him under the name of Anderson, whilst he 
himself assumed that of Gustavus. To facilitate their 
communications, the Vulture sloop of war was moved 
near to West Point, and the absence of Washington 
seeming to present a fit opportunity for the final arrange- 
ment of their plans, on the night of the 21st of September, 
Arnold sent a boat to the vulture to bring Andr^ on 
shore. 

That ofiicer landed m his uniform, between the posts 
of the two armies, and was met by Arnold, with whom 
he held a conference which lasted till day-break, when it 
was too late for him to return to the vessel. In this ex- 
tremity, unfortunately for himself, he allowed Arnold to 
conduct him within one of the American posts, where he 

Where was Washington pasted I— To whom did he entrust the postT 
—On what occasion ?^ What was Arnold's character ?— What led to his 
treasonable conduct 7— With whom did he negotiate 1— What did ha 
togage to do l-rWlio conducted^the details of the negotiation ? 
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lay concealed till the next night In the mean time^ tiie 
Valtare, having been incommoded by an American ba^ 
teiy, had moved lower down the river, and the boatmen 
now refused to convey the stranger on board her. 

Being cut off from this way of escape, Andr^ was 
advisea to make for New York by land ; and, for this 
purpose, he was furnished with a disguise, and a passport 
signed by Arnold, designating him as John Anderson, 
tie had advanced in safety near the British lines, wh&k 
he was stopped by three New York militia men, whose 
names were Paulding, Williams and Vanwart. Instead 
of showing them his pass, he asked them ' where they 
belonged to V and on their answering 'to below,' meaning 
to New York, with singular want of judgment, he stated 
that he was a British officer, and begged them to let him 
proceed without delay. 

The men, now declaring their real character, seized him ; 
and notwithstanding his offer of a purse of gold, a valuable 
watch, and much larger bribes from his government, if 
they would release him, they proceeded to search him, 
and found in one of his boots certain papers which gave 
fatal evidence of his own culpability, and of Arnold's 
treachery. 

When Andr^ was conducted by his captors to the 
quarters of the commander of the scouting parties, stiU 
assuming the name of Anderson, he requested permission 
to write to Arnold, to inform him of his detention. This 
request was inconsiderate!]^ granted ; and the traitor, being 
thus apprised of his peril, instantly made his escape. At 
this moment, Washington arriving at W^est Point, was 
made acquainted with the whole affair. Having taken 
the necessary precautions for the security of his post, he 
referred' the case of his prisoner to a court martial, coi^ 
sisting of fourteen general officers. 

Before this tribunal Andr^ appeared with steady com- 
posure of mind. He voluntarily confessed all the facts 
of his case. The court having taken all the circumstances 
of the case into consideration, unanimously concurred in 
the opinion 'that he ought to be considered as a spy; 
and that agreeably to the laws and usages of nations, he 
ought to suffer death.' 
' Sir Henry Clinton, first by amicable negotiation, and 

Relate the circumBtancefl of Andre's capture.— How did he contrive to 
■«ve Arnold 1— What was done by Washingtoni— By Andr6 on his trial) 
^ Uie coun 1— By Sir Henry Clinton 1 
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afleTwardB by threats, endeaToured to induce the American 
commander to apare the life of his friend; but Washing- 
ion did not Ihink this act of mercy compatible with his 
dutr to his country, aud Andri was ordered for execution. 

The treason of Arnold received the stipulated reward. 
He was immediately appointed brigadier general in the 
serviceof the king of Great Britain; and, oil his promotion 
he had the folly and preaumption to publish an address, 
in which he arowed, that, being dissatisfied with the 
alliance between the Uniled Stales and France, * he had 
retained hie aims and command for an opportunity to 
Bcirender them to Great Britain.' This address was ex- 
ceeded in meanness and insolence by another, in which 
he incited his late companions in arms U> follow his ex- 
ample. The American soldiers read these manifestoes 
with ecom ; and so odious did the character of a traitor, 
as exempMed in the conduct of Arnold, become in Ibeii 
estimation, that 'desertion wholly ceased amopgst them 
at thia remarkable period of the war." 

Circumstances however, took place soon aftei the dis- 
eoreiy of Arnold's treason, which led that reae^de to 
entertain delusive hopes that the anny of Washington 
would disband itself. The Pennsylvania troops, ttien 
stationed on the Hudson, had been enlisted on tiie amb> 
ra, or during the con- 
e years from the date 

Hon wu^rnotd rewirded Ihc hia inuoa bf the Briilah I— Whatwu 
Iben doDe 17 him }- Whom did be endwiDUtlo tonupl 7— What ig nld 
t[ LimPannaylvania Itoopa 1 
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of tfaeir enrolment were expired, they claimed their dift- 
charg;e, which was refused hy the officers, who maintained 
that the option of the two abovementioned conditions 
rested with the state. 

Wearied out with privations, and indignant at what 
they deemed an attempt to impose apon them, the soldiers 
flew to arms, deposed their officers, and under the gui- 
dance of others whom they elected in their place, they 
auitted Morristown and marched to Princeton. Here 
ley were solicited by the most tempting offers on the 
part of some emissaries sent by Sir Henry Clinton, to 
put themselves under the protection of the British govern- 
ment. But they were so far from listening to these over- 
tures, that they arrested Sir Henry's agents, and, their 
grievances having been redressed by the interposition of 
a committee of congress, they returned to their duty; 
and the British spies, having been tried by a board of 
officers, were condemned to death and executed. 

A similar revolt of a small body of the Jersey line was 
quelled by the capitalpunishment of two of the nn?leadeT8 
of the mutineers. Tne distresses which were the chief* 
cause of this misconduct of the American soldiery, were 
principally occasioned by the depreciation of the conti- 
nental currency; which evil at this period effected its 
own cure, as tne depreciated paper was by common con- 
sent, and without any act of the legislature, put out of 
use ; and by a seasonable loan from France, and the re- 
vival of trade with the French and Spanish West Indies, 
its place was speedily supplied by hard money. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
CAMPAIGN or 1781. 

This was the last campaign of the revolutionary wai. 
Its events decided the contest in favour of American in- 
dependence. 

lliough the Spaniards and the Dutch had united with 
France m hostility against Great Britain, i^e still, with 

What is said of Sir Henry Clinton's emissaries 1— Of tke mutinooa 
troops?— How were Sir Hennr's agents treated 1— What is said of the 
Jersey troops 7— What was the ciiief cause of discontent among th* 
ioldieiy f— How was it removed % 
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tinconqaered spirit, eyerywheTe made head agaiDSt her 
foreign enemies; and the king's ministers wero now 
more than ever determined, by an extension of combined 
measures, to reduce the North American provinces to 
submission. The plan of the campaign of 1781, accord- 
ingly, comprehended active operations in the state of 
New York, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

The invasion of the last mentionea state was entrusted 
to Arnold ; who, taking with him a force of 1600 men, 
and a number of armed vessels, sailed up the Chesapeake, 
spreading terror and devastation wherever he came. An 
attempt to intercept him was made by the French fleet, 
which sailed from Rhode Island for mat purpose; but 
after an indecisive engagement with the fleet of Admiral 
Arbuthnot, off the capes of Virginia, the French com- 
mander was obliged to return to Newport, leaving the 
invaded state open to the incursions of the British, who, 
making occasional advances into the country, destroyed 
an immense quantity of public stores, and enriched them- 
selves with an extensive plunder of private propehy, at 
the same time burning all tne shippin? in the Chesapeake 
and its tributary streams, which they could not con- 
yeniently carry away as prizes. 

The Carolinas also suffered severely by the scourge 
of war. When Gat^s was removed from the command 
of the American forces in that district, he was succeeded 
by Greneral Greene, to whose charge he transferred the 

f^oor remains of his army, which were collected at Char- 
otte, in North Corolina, and which amounted to 2000 
men. These troops were imperfectly armed and badly 
clothed ; and such was the poverty of the military chest, 
that they were obliged to supply themselves with provi- 
sions by forced requisitions made upon the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country. 

In these circumstances, to encounter the superior forces 
of the enemy in pitched battle, would have been madness. 
Greene, therefore, resolved to carry on the war as a par 
tisan officer, and to avail himself of every opportunity of 
harassing the British in detail. 
The first enterprise which he undertook in prosecution 

What wu the state of affairs at the commencement of the campaign 
of 1781 1— What was the disposition of the British ministry ?— What was 
their plan for the campaign )— Oive an account of Arnold's operations. 
—What is said of the Carolinas 7— Who succeeded General Oaies in the 
fiouth V- What was the condition of the southern army 7 —What wa« 
General Greene's plan of operations 7 
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of th is system, wss eminently successfuL Understandiiig 
that the inhabitants of the district of Ninety-Six, who 
had| submitted to the royal authority, were severely ha- 
rassed by the licensed acts of plunder committed by the 
Singh's troops and the loyalists, he sent General Morgan 
into that quarter with a small detachment, which was, on 
its arrival, speedily increased by the oppressed country- 
men, who were burning for revenge. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was at this moment on the point 
of invading North Carolina, no sooner heard of this 
movement, than he sent Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, 
with 1100 men, to drive Morgan out of the district. 
Tarleton was an active partisan officer, and had been as 
successful in his various encounters with the republican 
troops, as he had been cruel and sanguinary in the use of 
his victories. His former success, however, and the 
superiority of his numbers to those of Morgan's forces, 
caused him too much to despise his enemy. 

In pursuance of Lord Cornwallis's orders, he marched 
in quest of his antagonist, and, on the evening of the 
16th of January, 1781, he arrived at the ground which 
General Morgan had quitted a few hours before. At two 
o'clock in the morninff, he recommenced his pursuit of 
the Americans, marching with extraordinary rapidity 
through a very difficult country, and at daylight he dis- 
covered the detachment of Morgan in his front. From 
the intelligence obtained from the prisoners who were 
taken by his scouting parties, he learned that Morgan 
waited nis attack at a place called the Cowpens, near 
Pacolet river. 

Here the American commander had drawn up his little 
army, two-thirds of which consisted of militia, in two 
lines, the first of which was advanced about 200 yards 
^efore the second, with orders to form on the right of the 
second, in case the onset of the enemy should oblige 
them to retire. The rear was closed by a small body 
of regular cavalry, and about forty-five mounted militia 
men. 

On the sight of this army, Tarleton ordered his troops 
to form in line. But before this arrangement was effected, 
tliat officer, obeying the dictates of rash valour rather 
than those of prudence, commenced the attack, heading 

Where did he commence, and how ?-— Who was sent to oppose Morerain) 
—What is said of Tarleton 1— Where did he overtalie Morgan 1— How 
WB8 his little army drawn up 1— What is said of Tarleton } 



his Bqnadron in person. The British adiraoced with a 
Rhont, and aesailed theii adversarieH vith a well-directed 
discha^ of muBketry. The AmericanB reserved their 
fire till Ibe British were within 40 or 50 yards of their 
ranks, aod then poured amongthera a Toliej which did 
eonaideiable execution, Tlie^ritish, however, pushed 
OD, and obliged the militia to retire from the lield. Thev 
then assailed tbe second Una, and compelled it to faU 
back on the cavalry. 

Here the Americana rallied, and renewed the Gfrht with 
desperate valour ; cbanriogtheenemv with fixed bayonets, 
they drove back the advance, and following up their sno- 
cesB, ovcTlhrew the masses of their opponents, as thej 
presented themselves in snceession, and finally won a 
complete and decisive victory. Tarleton fled Irom the 



end wonnded, and 500 prisoners, whilst that of the Ame> 
ricans was only 13 killed and GO wounded. 

Immediately after the action. General Grerne sent off 
the prisoners, under a proper guard, in the direction of 
Virginia; and as soon as he had made the requisite 
arrang^empnts, he followed tbem with his little army, 
ledving Morgan on the Catawba, watching the molioDS 
of the enemy. 

On receiving intelligence of Tarleton's defeat. Lord 
(joniwallia hastened in pursuit of the victors, and foiced 

DeKril»l'i«hailli'ofC™p«ii»-Whal»n[herMiai]-Tliolg«oii 
uch giiie 1— Wklthtr did Orteue Ibea lunrcb I 
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his msiches wi& sach effect, that he reached the Catawba 
Tiver on the eyening of the day on which Morgan had 
crossed it ; bat here his progress was for a short time 
impeded, as a heavy fall of rain had rendered the stream 
impassable. When the waters subsided, he hurried 
on, hoping to overtake the Americans before they had 
crossed the Yadkin ; bat when he arrived at that riYer, 
he found to his mortification, that they had crossed it, and 
bad secured the craft and boats, which they had used for 
that purpose, on the eastern bank. He, therefore, marched 
biffher up the stream till he found the river fordable. 

W hilst he was employed in this circuitous movement, 
€reneral Greene had united his forces with those of 
Morgan, at Guildford Court-house. Still, however, the 
forces of the American commander were so far inferior to 
those of the enemy, that, not choosing to risk an en^ge- 
ment, he hastenea straight onwards to the river Dan, 
whilst Lord Cornwallis, traversing the upper country, 
where the streams are fordable, pnroceeded, m the hope 
that he might gain upon the Americans, so as to overtake 
them, in consequence of their being obstructed in their 
progress by the deep water below. 

DQt 80 active was General Greene, and so fortunate 
in finding the means of conveyance, that he crossed the 
Dan, in Virginia, with his whole army, artillery and 
baggage. So narrow, however, was his escape, that the 
van of Comwallis|s army arrived in time to witness the 
ferrying over of his rear. 

Mortified as Lord Cornwallis was, by being thus di^ 
appointed of the fruits of his toilsome march, he consoled 
hunself by the reflection that the American army being 
thus driven out of North Carolina, he was master of ^at 
state, and was in a condition td recruit his forces by the 
accession of the loyalists, with whom he had been led to 
believe that it abounded. He, therefore, summoned all 
true subjects of his majesty to repair to the ro^al stand- 
ard, which he had erected at Hillsoorough. This experi- 
ment had little success. The friends of the British 
government were in general timid, and diffident of his 
lordship's power ultimately to protect them. Their 
terrors were confirmed, when they learned that the inde- 

Give an account of Morgan's retreat and Cornwall is's purtuit.— 
Where did Greene unite his forces with those of Morgan 1— who was 
punuing him 1— By what route)— Where did Greene nave a narrow 
escape 1— How did Cornwallis console himself 'f— Whom did he invite 
to join his standard 1— What deterred them from doing so 1 
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fallible Greene had recrossed the Dan, and had cut off 
a body of tories who were on their march to join the 
royal forces, and that he had compelled Tarleton to retreat 
from the frontier of the province to Hillsborough. For 
seven days, the American commander manoeuvred within 
ten miles of the British camp ; and at the end of that 
time, having^ received reinforcements from Virginia, he 
resolved to give Lord Comwallis battle. 

The engagement took place on the 15th of Marcfa^ 
near Gniloford Court-bouse. The American army con 
sisted of 4400 men, of which, more than one-half were 
militia; and the British of 2400 veterans ; after a brisk 
cannonade in front the militia in advance weie thrown 
into some confusion by the rash folly of a colonel, who, 
on the advance of the enemy, called out to an officer, at 
some distance, that *he would be surrounded.' Tliis 
alarm caused the North Carolina militia to fij. The 
Virginia militia, and the continental troops, maintained 
the conflict spiritedly for an hour and a half: but the 
discipline of the veteran British troops at length prevailed, 
and tne Americans were obliged to retire ; but only to the 
distance of three miles. 

All the advantages of victory were on the side of the 
Americans, for although Lord Uomwallis kept the field, 
he had suffered such loss in &e action, that he was unable 
to act on tiie offensive directly after, and was soon com- 
peUed to march towards Wilmington, leaving his sick and 
wounded behind him. On this retreat he was pursued 
by Greneral Greene as far as Deep river. 

At Wilmington, Lord Comwallis made a halt for three 
days, for the purpose of giving his troops some rest ; and 
at the end oi that time, resolving to carry the war into 
Virginia, he marched to Petersburg, an mland town of 
that state, situated on James river. Hither it was expected 
that he would have been followed by the Americans ; but 
Greene, being aware that his lordship had by this move- 
ment approached nearer to the Amencan mam army, and 
confident that his movements would be closely watched by 
the Virginia militia, after mature consideration adopted 
the bold measure of again penetrating into South Carolina. 

What racceflB of Oeneral Greene alarmed them T— How long did he 
manoeuTre near the British camp 1— What induced him to give iMtttle % 
Where and when did the engagement talce place ?— Describe it.— What 
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That state was in the military occupation of the 
British, who were, indeed, harassed by the partisan 
troops of Marion and Sumter, but were in such apparent 
strength, that there was reas(») to fear that the republicans, 
if not aided by further support, would abandon the cause 
of their country in despair. The British had formed 
chains of posts^ which, extending from the sea to the 
western extremity, of tiie state, mamtained a mutual com- 
munication by strong patrols of bodies of horse. 

Tlie first of these lines of defence was established on 
die Wateree, on the banks of which river, the British 
occupied the well fortified town of Camden, and Fort 
Watson, situated between that place and Charlestoi^ 
The attack of the fort, Greene entrusted to Marion, who 
soon compelled its garrison to surrender on capitulation. ' 

In encountering Lord Rawdon, near Camden, Greene 
was not so fortunate. In consequence of the unsteadi- 
ness of a few of his troops, he was defeated, but moved 
off the ground in. such good order, that he saved his 
ertillery, and though wounded, he took up a position, at 
the distance of about five miles from Camden, from 
which he sent out parties to intercept the supplies, of 
which he was apprised that his antagonist was in the 
utmost need. 

In consequence af the vigilance of Greene in cutting 
off his resources and of the loss of Fort Watson, which 
had been the link of his communication with Charleston, 
Lord Rawdon, after having in vain endeavoured to bring 
on a second general engagement witii the Americans, was 
reduced -to the necessity of destroying a part of his bag- 
gage, and retreating to the south side of tne river Santee. 
This retrogrrade movement encouraged the friends of 
congress to resume their arms, and hasten to reinforce the 
corps of Marion, who speedily made himself master of 
the British posts on the Congaree, the garrisons of which 
were in general made prisoners, whilst tiiose who escaped 
that fate by a timely evacuatio^ii of their positions, made 
good their retreat to Charleston. 

Savannah river now presented the last line of defence 

held by the British, who there possessed the town of 

Augusta, and the post of Ninetv-Six. The former of 

those places was attacked by Colonel Lee, and after a 

What was the condition of that state f^How was it defended %> 
Who took Fort Watson 1— What was the result of Greene's encounter 
with Lord Rawdon 1— How did Greene afterwards proceed ?— To what 
measure did he compel Lord Rawdon 7— What was effected by Maika } 
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Tenr obstinate defence on the part of the commander. 
Colonel Brown, it surrendered on honoarable terms. 

The important post of Ninety-Six, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Oruger, was strongly fortified and 
defended by 500 men. On reconooitermg the place^ 
General Greene, whose army was not much more num^^ 
rous than the garrison, determined to besiege it in foim» 
He accordingly broke ground on the 25th of May, and 
pushed his works with such vigour, that he had appcoach* 
ed within six yards of the ditch, and had erected Bt moHnd 
80 feet high, from which bis riflemen poured tiieir shot 
with fatal aim upon the opposite parapet of the enemy*, 
who were hourly expected to beat a parley. 

But this bright prospect of success was at once oyei^ 
douded by the amval of intelligence that Lovd Rawdon* 
having received reinforcements from Ireland, was hasten- 
ing to the relief of his countrymen at the head of 200O 
men. In this extremity Greene made a desperate eiSbrt 
to carry the place by assault, but was repulsed, and 
evacttatmg the works which he had constructed with so^ 
much labour, he retreated to tiie northward, across the 
Saluda, whence he was followed by Lord Kawdon be> 
yond the Ennoree 

The feelings of the American commander on seeing 
the fruit of his toils thus suddeidy and unexpectedly torn 
from his grasp, mniBt have been of a most a^oiasing na- 
ture. But Greene was gifled with an elasticity of spirit 
which prevented him from yielding to the pressure of mis- 
fortune, and his opponents seldom found him more danger- 
ous than immediately after suffering a defeat. On the 
present occasion, when some of his counsellors advised him 
to retreat to Virginia, he firmly replied, * I will lecovex 
South Carolina, or die in the attempt.' 

On maturely deliberating on the object of the campaign,, 
and the relative situation of himself and the enemy, he 
was well aware that though Lord Rawdon was snperiei 
to him in the number as well as the discipline of his 
troops, yet if his lordship kept his army concentrated, he 
could afford no encouragement, or even protection to the 
royaliste, and that if it were divided, it might be beaten 
in detail. As he expected, the British commander, 
finding he could not bring him to an engagement, took the 

Who took Augusta from the British 7— Describe Greene's operations^ 
at Ninet7<Six.--What obliged him to raise the si^e 9— Whither was h*r 
obi iced to retreat 1— What u said of Greene's feeliooand character I 
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latter coorae, tmd witfadrawugra detachmentfrom Ninety 
Six, re-eatabHshed himself oik- the line of the Congaree^ 

Witiun two days, however, after his arrival at the 
banks of that itver, he was astonished to find his inde- 
fatigable enemy in his front, with numbers so recruited, 
that he thought it prudent to decline the battle which was 
offered him, and retreated to Orangeburffh, where he was 
joined by Lieutenant Colonel Croger,wno, in the present 
circumstances, had thought it prudent to evacuate his 
post at Ninety-Six. On the junction of the forces of 
these two commanders, Greene retired to the heights 
above Santee, whence he sent his active coadjutors^ 
Marion and Sumter, with strong scouting parties, to in- 
tercept the communication between Orangeburgh and 
Charleston. 

As the last effort to maintain their influence in the ceiH 
tre of the state, the British took post in force, near the 
confluence of the Wateree and Con|raree ; but on the 
approach of Greene, they retreated for the space of 40 
miles, and waited his threatened attack at the Eutaw 
Springs. Greene advanced with 2000 men, to attack 
them. The action was severe, and the Americans, both 
continental troops and militia, displayed the greatest 
intrepidity. The British were finally compelled to grive 
way, ana fled on all sides. Their loss, inclusive of 
prisoners, was 1100 men; that of the* Americans was 
above 500, of which number 60 were officers. Afiet 
this signal defeat, the British were glad to abandon the 
interior of South Carolina to the victorious patriots, and 
take shelter in Charleston. 

Of all the incidents of the American revolutionary war, 
the most brilliant is this campaign of General Greene. 
At the head of a beaten army, undisciplined and badlv 
equipped, he entered the staU) of South Carolina, which 
was occupied, from its eastern to its western extremity, 
by an enemy much superior to him in numbers, in ap- 
pointments, and in military experience. But by his 
genius, his courage, and his perpeveranoe, he broke their 
fines of operation, drove them from post to post, and 

What wu the ftlteraative of Lord Rawdon 1>-What coorie dia ne 
take 1— What astonished him after his arrival at the Gongaree 1 — Wbi« 
Iher did he retreat 7<-Who reinforced him 1— Whither did Oreen then 
fsiire 9— Where did the British finally concentrate and await Greened 
•ttack 1— Describe the battle of Eutaw Springs.— Whither were the 
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■mtth f— What had he accomplished Y 
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though defeated in the field, he did not cease to harass 
them in detail, till he had driven them within the fortifi« 
cations of the capital. 

Well did he merit the gold medal and the British 8tan« 
daid bestowed on him by a vote of congress on this oc- 
casion. By his successes he revived the drooping spirits 
of the frienas of independence in the southern states, and 
prepared the way for the final victories which awaited the 
arms of his country in Virginia, and which led to the 
happy termination of the war. 

whilst the American commander was enjoying the 
honours bestowed upon him by his grateful countrymen* 
as the just meed of his valour and skill in arms, Lord 
Rawdou, soon after his return to Charleston, brought 
odium on the British cause by an example of severity, in 
sacrificing the life of Colonel Hayne, who having taken 
the oath of allegiance to Great Britain, under a promise 
not to be called mto active service, had taken up arms on 
the American side on the forfeiture of that promise. 

It has already been related, that after the battle of 
Guildford, Lord Cornwallis marched to Petersbure, in 
Virginia. His lordship did not take this step wiOiout 
hesitation. He well knew the enterprising character of 
his opponent, and was aware of the probability of his mak- 
ing an incursion into South Carolina. He nattered him- 
seu, however, that the forces which he had left in tiiat 
state, under the command of Lord Rawdon, would suffice 
to keep the Americans in check. In this idea he was 
confirmed by the result of the battle of Camden, and by 
the receipt of intelligence that three British regiments, 
which had sailed from Cork, might be expected speedily 
to arrive at Charleston. 

No longer anxious therefore, for the fate of South Caro 
lina, he determined to march forwards, in the confident 
hope of increasing his military renown by the conquest 
of VirgriDia. He accordingly advanced with rapidity from 
PetorsDurg to Manchester, on Jam^ river, with a view 
of crossing over from that place to Richmond, for the pur- 
pose of seizing a large quantity of stores and provisions, 
which had been deposited there by the Americans. But 
on his arrival at Manchester, he had the mortification to 
find that, on the day before, thia depot had been removed 

What Is said of Lord Rawdon ?— Whitiier had Cornwallis marched 1— 
Why did he not punue Oreene ?— What did he expect to accompliih f 
— WbitJier did he march f— For what porpoie 1 
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by the Marquis de la Fayette, who, at the command of con- 
gress, had hastened from the head of the Elk to oppose him. 

Having crossed James river at Westow, his lordship 
inarched through Hanover county to the South Anna 
river, followed at a guarded distance by the marc^uis, 
who, in this critical contingency, finding his forces infe- 
rior to those of the enemy, wisely restrained the vivacity 
which is the usual characteristic of his age and country. 
fiat having effected a junction with (^neral Wayne, 
which brought his numbers nearly to an equality with 
ihose of the firitish, and bavins once more, by a skilful 
manoeuvre, saved his stores, which had been removed to 
Albemarle old Court-house, he displayed so bold a front, 
that the British commander fell back to Richmond, and 
thence to Williamsburgh. 

On his arrival at the latter place. Lord Comwallis 
received despatches from Sir Henry Clinton, requiring 
him ^o send instantly from his army a detachment to the 
relief of New York, which was threatened with a com- 
bined attack bjT tiie French and the Americans. The 
consequent diminution of his force induced his lordship 
to cross James river, and to march in the direction of 
Portsmouth. Before, however, the reinforcements destined 
for New York had sailed, he received counter orders and 
instructions from Sir Henry Clinton, in pursuance of 
which he conveyed his army, amounting to 7000 men, 
to Yorktown, which place he proceeded to fortify with 
the utmost skill and industry. 

The object of Lord Comwallis in thus posting himself 
at Yorktown, was to co-operate in the subjugation of Vir- 

S'nia with a fleet which he was led to expect would about 
is time proceed from the West Indies to the Chesa- 
peake. Whilst his lordship was anxiously looking for 
the British pennants, he haa the mortification, on the 30th 
of August, to see the Count de Grasse sailing up the bay 
with 28 sail of the line, three of which, accompanied by 
a proper number of frigates, were immediately despatched 
to block up York river. 

The French vessels had no sooner anchored, than they 
landed with a force of 3300 men, who, under the com- 

Who disappointed him, and in what manner 1— Whither did he thea 
march 1— Wno followed him ?— -What compelled Comwallis to retreat, 
in his turn ?— What orders did he receive from Sir Henry Clinton 1— 
Whither did he proceed when these orders were countermanded ? — What 
was his object)— Whom did he expect to assist him ?— Who sailed up 
the river August SSOih )— What ibrce did the French land } 
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mand of the Marquis of St Simon, effected a janction 
with the army of La Fayette, and took post at Williams- 
bnrgh. Soon after this operation, the hopes of the British 
were revived by the appearance off the capes of Virginia, 
f}f Admiral Graves, witn 30 sail of the line, a force which 
seemed to be competent to extricate Lord Cornwallis 
from his difficult position. These hopes, however, proved 
delusive. 

On the 7th of September, M. de Grasse encountered 
the British fleet, and a distant fight took place, in which . 
the French seemed to rely more on their manoeuvring 
than on their valour. The reason of this was soon appa- 
rent. In the course of the night that followed the action, 
a squadron of 8 line of battle ships, safely passed the 
British, and joined De Grasse, in consequence of which 
accession of strength to his antagonist, Admiral Graves 
thought it prudent to ^uit that part of the coast, and retire 
to New York. This impediment to their operations hav- 
ing been removed, the Americans and French directed 
the whole of tiieir united efforts to the capture of York- 
town. 

This had not, however, been the original design of 
General Washington at the commencement of the cam- 
paign. Early in the spring, he had agreed with Count 
Kochambeau to lay siege to New York, in concert with 
a French fleet which was expected to reach the neigh- 
bourhood of Staten Island in the month of August. He 
had accordingly issued orders for considerable reinforce- 
ments, especially of militia, to join his army in proper 
time to commence the projected operations. 

The French troops under Rochambeau having arrived 
punctually at his encampment near Peekskill, Genera) 
Washington advanced to King^ Bridge, and hemmed in 
the British on York Island. TEvery preparation seemed 
now to be in forwardness for the commencement of the 
siege; but the militia came in tardily. The adjacent 
states were dilatory in sending in their quotas of troops; 
and whilst he was impatiently awaiting their arrival 
Washington had the mortiflcation to receive intelligence 
that Clinton had received a reinforcement of 3000 Germans. 

Who attempted to relieve the English 1— What naval operations pro- 
vented this 1— What were the Americans and French then enabled to 
do )— What had Washington originally intended ?^Who was to assist 
him)— What progress was made toitfards beginning the siege of New 
YorlE 1— What hindered Washington's operations ?~Wbat reinforcement 
did Clinton receive ". 
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Whilst his mind was af^itated by this disappointment, 
and chagrined hj that want of zeal on the part of the 
middle states which he apprehended could not but bring 
discredit on his country in the estimation of his allies, he 
was relieved from his distresses by the news of the suc- 
cess of Greene in driving Lord Comwallis into Vorktown ; 
and at the same time learning that the destination of 
Count de Grasse was the Chesapeake, and not Staten 
Island, he resolved to transfer his operations to the state 
of Virginia. Still, however, he kept up an appearance 
of persevering in his ori^nal intention of making an attack 
upon New Y ork, and in this feint he was aided by the 
circumstance, that when this was in reality his design, a 
letter in which he detailed his plans for its prosecution^ 
had been intercepted and read by Sir Henry Clinton. 

When, therefore, in the latter end of August, he broke 
up his encampment at Peekskill, and directed his march 
to the south, the British commander, imagining that this 
movement was only a stratagem calculated to uirow him 
off his guard, and that the Americans and French would 
speedily return to take advantage of his expected negli- 
gence, remained in his quarters, and redoubled his exer- 
tions to strengthen his position. In consequence of this 
error he lost me opportunity of impeding the march of the 
allied army, and of availing himself of the occasions 
which might have presented themselves of bringing it to 
action bemre it could effect a junction with the troops 
already assembled in the vicinity of Yorktown. 

As soon, however, as Sir Henry Clinton was convinced 
of General Washington's intention of proceeding to the 
southward, with a view of bringing him back, he em- 
ployed Arnold, with a sufficient naval and military force, 
on an expedition against New London. Arnold passed 
from Long Island, and on the forenoon of the 6th of Sep- 
tember landed his troops on both sides of the harbour ; 
those on the New London side being under his own 
immediate orders, and those on the Groton side under 
Lieutenant Colonel Eyre. 

As the works at New London were very imperfect, no 

vigorous resistance was there made, and the place was 

taken possession of with little loss. But Fort Griswoldf 

on the Groton side, was in a more finished state, and the 

How was Washington relieved from his distress ?— What did he reBoWa 
odo?~How was Clinton deceived) — MThat was the consequence ?~ 
Bow did Clinton endeavour to bring Washington hack f— Descrite 
Arnold's operations in New London. 
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small garrison made a most spirited resistance. It was 
finall}r carried at the point of the bayonet ; when, though 
opposition had ceased, a most cruel and murderous car- 
nage ensued. A British officer inquired who commanded 
the fort Colonel Ledyard answered, * I did, but you do 
now,* at the same time surrendering his sword. The 
officer seized it, and instantly plunged it in the bosom of 
the brave patriot His troops were not backward in fol- 
lowing this atrocious example. Of the 1 60 men composing 
the garrison, but 40 were spared. The loss of the British 
was considerable. The town of New London and a large 
amount of yaluable property were then destroyed. Aft^r 
this characteristic oroceedins, the traitor Arnold returned 
with his troops to New YorK. 

This predatory excursion had no effect in diverting 
General Washington from his purpose, nor in retarding his 
projgress southward. He marched on without molestation 
and reached Williamsburgh on the 14th of September^ 
and immediately on his arrival, with General Knox, Count 
Rochambeau, and other officers, visited the Count de 
Grasse on board his flag ship, the Yille de Paris, and 
settled with him the plan of their future operations. 

In purauance of this arrangement, Uie combined forces, 
to the amount of 12,000 men, assembled at Williams- 
burgh, on the 25th of September; and on the 30th of the 
same month marched forward to invest Yorktown, whilst 
the French fleet, moving to the mouth of York river, cut 
off Lord Cornwallis uom any communication with a 
flnendly force by water. 

His lordship^ garrison amounted to 7000 men, and the 

Elace was strongrly fortified. On the right it was secured 
y a marshy ravine, extending to such a distance along 
the front of the defences as to leave them accessible only 
to the extent of about 1500 yards. This space was de- 
fended by strong lines, beyond which,' on the extreme 
left, were advanced two redoubts, which enfiladed their 
approach to Gloucester Point, on the other side of York 
nver, the channel of which is here narrowed to the breadth 
of a mile, which post was also sufficiently garrisoned, 
and strongly fortified. Thus secured in his posidon. Lord 
Cornwallis beheld the approach of the enemy with firm- 
ness, especially as he had received despatches from Sir 

What took place at Groton 1— Whither did Arnold retire ?— Did Waih- 
ingtoD return i— Give an account of his proceeding.— How did the allied 
forces pfeoare to inves*. TorlOown ? -How was it fortified and garrisoned^ 
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Henrj Clintop, announcing his intention of sending 5000 
men m a fleet of 23 ships of the line, to his relief. 

The allied forces on their arrival from Williamsburg 
immediately commenced the investiture bo^ of Yon* 
lown and Gloucester Point ; and on the 10th of October, 
they opened their batteries with such effect, that their 
shells, flying over the town, reached the shipping in the 
harbour, and set fire to the Charon frigate, and to a 
transport. On that day, too, Lord Comwallis received 
a communication from Sir Henry Clinton, conveying to 
him the unwelcome intelligence that he doubted whether 
it would be in his power to send him the aid which he 
had promised. 

On the following morning the allied army commenced 
their second parSlel, and finding themselves in this 
advanced position, severely annoyed by the two redoubts 
which have been mentioned above, they resolved to storm 
them. In order to render available the spirit of emula- 
tion which existed between the troops of the allied 
nations, and to avoid any causes of jealousy to either, 
the attack of the one was committed to the French, and 
that of the other to the Americans. The latter were com- 
manded by the Marquis de la Fayette, and the former by 
the Baron Viominel. 

On the evening of the 14th, as soon as it was dark, 
the parties marched to the assault with unloaded arms. 
The redoubt which the Americans attacked was defended 
by a major, some inferior officers, and 45 privates. The 
assailants advanced with such rapidity, without returning; 
a shot to the heavy fire with which they were received, 
that in a few minutes they were in possession of the 
work, having had eight men killed and 28 wounded in 
the attack. Flight British privates were killed, the major, 
some other ofiicers, and 17 privates were made prisoners, 
and the rest escaped. Although the Americans were 
highly exasperated by the recent massacre of dieir 
countrymen m Fort Griswold by Arnold's detachment, 
yet not a man of the British was injured ^fter resistance 
had ceased. Retaliation had been talked of, but was not 
exercised. 

The French party advanced with equal courage and 

What relief did Gornwallis expect ?~How was the tiege commenced Y 
— M'hat intelligence did Comwallis receive from Clinton ?— -What was 
ilooe on the morning of October 11th ?— What wane the allies obliged 
to stonu T— Describe the taking of the first redoubt^— How did the 
Americans show their clemency 1 
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more severe. There were 130 mea in the ledoubt, of 
whom 18 were killed and 42 takan prisoners ; the rest 
made theii escape. The French lost nearly IDO men 
lolled or wonnded. During the eight these two re- 
donbta were included in the second pardlel; and in the 
conrae of the next day, some howitzers were placed od 
them, which intiie aflernopn opened on the beaiesed. 

On the 16th of October, a sally was made iron tba 
gairiBOD, but with indifferent success ; and Lord Coro- 
walUs was now convinced tliat he could only avoid 
SDrrender by effectiag his escape b; Gloucester Point. 
Seeing himself^ therefore, reduced to the oecessity of 
trying this desperate expedient, ha prepared as man* 
boata as he could procore, and on the night of the I6tk 
of October attempted to convey his army over York river 
to the oppoaile promontory. But the elements were 
adverse to his operations. The first division of bis troops 
was disembarked in safety; but when the second was on 
its passage, a storm of wmd and rain arose, and drove it 
down the nver. 

Though this second embarkation worked its way back 
to YorktowD on the moming of the ITth, Lord Comwal* 
Its was coDvinced, however unvnllingly, that protracted 

Daicrlba ita« islMng of ih 
I6ib of Ociobsr)— W&iin i 
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resistance was vain. No aid appeared from N^w York-— 
his works were rained-— the fire from ^ besiegers' bat- 
teries swept the town ; and sickness naST Himinished the 
eiSective force of the garrison. In these circumstances, 
nothing remained for nim but to negotiate terms of ca- 
pitulation. 

He accordingly sent a flag of truce, and having agreed 
to give up his troops as prisoners of war to congress, and 
the naval force to France, he on the 19th of October, 
marched out of his lines with folded colours ; and pro- 
ceeding to a field at a short distance from the town, he 
surrendered to General Lincoln, with the same formalities 
which had been prescribed to that officer at Charleston, 
eighteen months before. 

Had Lord Cornwallis been able to hold out five days 
longer than he did, he might possibly have been relieved ; 
for on the 34th of October a British fleet, conveying an 
army of 7000 men, arrived off" the Chesapeake; but 
findmg that his lordship had already surrendered, this 
armament returned to New York and Sandy Hook. 

It was with reason that congress passed a vote of thanks 
to the captors of Yorktown, and that they went in pro- 
cession on the 24th of October, to celebrate the triumph 
of their aims, by expressing in the solemnities oi a 
religious service, their gratitude to almighty God for this 
signal success. The surrender of Lord Cornwallis was 
the virtual termination of the war. 

From this time forward, to the signature of the treaty 
of peace, the British were cooped up in New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah. From these posts they now 
and then, indeed, made excursions for the purpose of fora- 
ging and plunder ; but being utterly unable to appear in 
force in the interior of the country, they found themselves 
incompetent to carry on any operations calculated to pro- 
mote the main object of the war — the subjugation of 
the United States. Perseverance, however, still seemed 
a virtue to the British cabinet. Immediately after the 
arrival of intelli^nce of the capture by the Americans 
of a second British army, George III declared, in a 
speech to parliament, * that he should not answer the 
trust committed to the sovereign of a free people, if he 
consented to sacrifice, either to nis own desire of peace 

What was he compelled to do ?— What were the terms of thesurren* 
derf— What is said of Cornwallis 7*>Of congress ?— Of the surrender of 
Cornwallis ?— How were the British situated after the surrender of 
Cornwallis ?->What was declared by O^oige III ? 



01 to iheii tamporar; ease and relief, those essential rights 
lod pennsnent interesta, npoA the mainteuBnce and pre- 
serratioa of which the future Btrangth and security of^tbe 
COnntry must for ever depend.' 

When called upon in the house of commons for an 
enpIanatioD of this vague and assuming language. Lord 



despite of the eloquence of Mr. Fox, who lahou ._ 

demonstrate the sbsurditj of this new plan, a majori^ 
of 318 to 129 concurred in an address, whiidi was an 
echo of the king's speech. 

But the load murmuie of the people, groaning beneath 
the weight of taxation, and indignant ander a sense of 
national misrule, at length penetrated the walls of tha 
Mnste-houee. Eail; in the yeai 1783, motion after mo- 
tion was made in the house of commons, eipresBife of 
the general wish for the termination of hoemities with 
the United Stated. The minister held oat with obstinacy, 
Ihongb, on each renewal of the debate, he saw his majo- 
rity diminish ; till at length, on the STth of February, on 
a motion of General Conway, eipreisly directed agamst 
the further prosecution of offensive war on the continent 
of North America, he was left in a minority of nineteen. 

This Tictory was followed up by an address from tiie 
house to hia majesty, in faTour of peace. To this ad- 

ffhu nudona In pulluDeoit— Wtilch pun; >t ]etlc^lpnnlled1 — 
'WtlII Uod irf iddna li^lavrsd Ihe TiclorT sF lia wlilii) 
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dress so equivocal an answer was returned by the crown, 
that the friends of pacification deemed it necessary to 
speak in still plainer terms ; and« on the 4th of March, 
tne house of commons declared, that whosoever should 
advise his majesty to any further prosecution of offensive 
war ajgainst the colonies of North America, should be 
considered as a public enemy. 

This was the death blow of Lord North's administra- 
tion. His lordship retired from office early in the mondi 
of Marchf and was succeeded by the M^uis of Rock- 
ingham, the efforts of whose ministry were as much and 
as cordially directed to peace as those of Lord Shelbume's. 
On the death of the marquis, which took place soon after 
he had assumed the rems of government, the Earl of 
Shelbumewas called on to preside over his majesty's 
councils, which under his auspices, were directed to the 
great object of pacification. 

To this all the parties interested were well inclined. The 
English nation was weary of a civil war in which it iad 
experienced so many discomfitures. The King of France, 
who had reluctantly consented to aid the infant republic 
of North America, was mortified by the destruction ci 
the fleet of De Grasse, in the West Indies, whither he 
had sailed after the fall of Yorktown, and been defeated 
b]r Rodney. The Spaniards were disheartened by ^he 
fiuluie of their efforts to repossess themselves of Gfibral- 
tar ; and the Dutch were impatient under the suspensioB 
of their commerce* 

Such being the feelings of the belligerents, the jiego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States were opened at Paris, by Mr. Fitzher- 
bert and Mr. Oswald, on the part of the former power, 
and by John Adams, Doctor Franklin, John Jay, and 
Henry Laurens, on behalf of the latter. 

After a tedious and intricate negotiation, in which the 
firmness, judgment, and penetration of the American 
commissioners were fully exercised, preliminary articles 
of peace were signed on the 30th ol November, 1783; 
and news of the conclusion of a general peace reached the 
United States early next April. 

By this provisional treaty the independence of the 

What did the hoaae of commoiw declare )— When did Lord Nonh 
retire l-^What was the otfject of the Marquis of Rockinjrham 1— Of the 
Earl of Shelbume 1— What was the dispoeition of the English t— Tht 
King of France ?— The Spaniards 1— Who were appointed commission 
•rs to make a treat/ l^-when were the preliminary articles signed } 
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thirteen United States was uniesenredly acknowledged 
by his Britannic majesty, who, moreover, conceded to 
them an unlimited right of fishing on the banks of New 
foundland, and the river St. Lawrence, and all other 
places where they had been accustomed to fish. All that 
the British plenipotentiaries could obtain for the American 
loyaJists was, a provision that congress should earnestly 
recommend to the legislatures of their respective states 
the most lenient consideration of their case, and a resti- 
tution of their confiscated property. 

The independence of the United States was acknow- 
ledged, and peace with Gr^t Britain had been concliided ; 
but the dangers of America were not at an end. She 
had succeeded in repelling foreign aggression, but was 
threatened with ruin by internal dissension. 

In the interval between the cessation of hostilities and 
the disbanding of the troops, congress found itself in a 
trying and perilous situation. The army was in a state 
of high dissatisfaction and irritation. In October, 1780. 
a season of danger and alarm, congress promised half 
pay to the ofiieers on the conclusion of peace. The 
resolution to this effect not having been ratified by the 
requisite number of states, was in danger of remaimuff a 
dead letter. In the month of December, 1782, soon after 
going into winter quarters, the officers had presented a me- 
morial and petition to congress, and deputeda committee of 
their number to call its attention to the subject. Their re- 
quest was, that all arresffs due to them mignt be paid, and 
tnat, instead of granting them half pay for life, congress 
would allow them five years of full pay when the army 
should be disbanded. 

The unwarrantable delay of congress in sranting this 
Teiy reasonable rec^uest of those who had shed their 
blood, and spent their fortunes and the best portion of their 
lives in defending the country, excited a serious commotion 
in that part of the army which was stationed at New* 
burg. In March, 1783, an ably written address, appealing 
strongly to their indignant feelings, and recommending 
an appeal to the ftan of congress, was privately dis- 
tributed ; and at the same time a meeting of the officers 
was proposed, for the purpose of considenng the means 

What weroihe terms of the treaty I^What was done b/ the tories I 
—What source of difficulty remained 1~What had been done in Octo- 
ber, 1730 f —What was done In December, 1782 1— What was the request 
of the officers ?— What was the consequence of congress delaying to 
grant It 1— What was done in March, 1783 f 

SO 
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of obtaining redress. The sensation caused by the in- 

i'ustice of congress was increased to an alarming degree 
}y this eloquent address, and it is difficult to say what 
might have oeen the result of the proposed meeting, had 
not the commander in chief fortunately been on the spot. 

Washington clearly saw the danger, and prohibited the 
meeting; but deeming it safer to direct an4 weaken the 
current, than immediately to oppose it, he appointed a 
similar meeting on a subsequent day. General Gates, as 
the senior officer of rank, presided. General Washington, 
who had been diligent m preparing the minds of the 
officers for the occasion, addressed the assembly, strongly 
combated the address, and, by his sound reasoning and 
high influential character, succeeded in dissipating the 
storm. 

These proceedings of the officers^ induced congress to 
pay some regard to its promises, and to grant their request 
for a commutation of half pay for a sum equal to five 
years' full pay. The disbanding of the army, which was 
still in a state of irritation, from having large arrears of 
pay, and many of them not money enough to supply their 
most pressing wants, was a dangerous experiment 
Otiier armies disbanded under such circumstances had 
often formed themselves into companies of freebooters, 
and ravaged the country they had previously defended. 
But congress understood the true character of their 
patriot army, and boldly ran the risk of dismissing it 
unpaid. No convulsion followed. The soldiers quietly 
returned to their homes, and resumed the arts of peace, 
content with tiie humblest lot in the land, which they had 
iust freed from foreign enemies, and placed among the 
most highly favoured nations of the earth. Previous to 
tills event, however, on the 19th of April, 1783, the day 
which completed the eighth year of the war, the cessa- 
tion of hostilities with Great Britain was, by order of 
Greneral Washington, proclaimed in the American camp. 

The American forces still remained at their posts, 
awaiting the entire removal of the enemy^'s troops from 
the country. On the 25th of November, the British 
troops evacuated New York, and an American detach- 
ment, under General Knox, took possession of the town. 
General Washington and Governor Clinton, accompanied 

What is said of Washington 1— Wh.at was the tenor of hia addreM to 
the officers ?— What was done by congress ?— Was the array disbanded 
without disturbance 1— When was the cessation of hostilities pro* 
claimed 1— When was New Ifork evacuated by the British 1 
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by a number of civil and military officers and respectable 
citizens, soon afterwards entered the city ; and the Ame« 
ricans, after a struggle which had lasted eight years, thus 
gained full and undisputed possession of uie entire terri- 
toiT of the United States. 

Ueneral Washington's military career was now about 
to close ; and on the 4th of December, 1783, he met the 
principal officers of -the army at Francis's tavern, in New 
Y ork. The officers assembled at noon, and their revered 
and beloved commander soon entered the room. His 
emotions were too strong to be concealed ; filling a glass, 
and addressing the officers, he said, * With a neart full 
of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you, and 
devoutly wish that your latter days maybe as prosperous 
and happy as your former ones have oeen honourable.' 
Having drank, ne added, * I cannot come to take each of 
you bjT the hand, but shall be obliged to you if each of 
you will come and take me by the hand.' In the midst 
of profound silence, and witn the liveliest sensibility 
and tenderness, each of the officers took him by the hand ; 
and at the close of the affecting certmony, they all ac- 
companied him to Whitehall, where a narge was in 
readmess to carry him across the river. Having embarked, 
General Washington turned round to his late companions 
in arms, took on his hat, respectfully bowed to them, 
and bade them a silent farewell. They returned the 
compliment, and went back in mute procession to the 
place where they had assembled. 

Congress was then sitting at Annapolis, in Maryland, 
and thither General Washington proceeded, for the pur- 
pose of resigning that power whicn he had so successfully 
exercised. He remained a few days in Philadelphia, in 
order to settle his accounts with the treasury ; and on 
the 19th of December, arrived at Annapolis. 

At noon on the 23d, in presence of^a numerous com- 
pany of spectators, he resigned his commission into the 
hands of congress, and afterwards retired to his mansion 
at Mount Vernon. 

Describe the scene of the 4th of December, 1783.— For what purpose 
did Washiojgtoa proceed to Annapolis l^-Whither did he retire iftec 
, bis resignation f 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

fORMATIOH or HUB rZDIRAL CONSTITUTIOll. 

It was natural that the severe struggle of the Revolo- 
tion should be followed by a season of comparatiye 
exhaustion and wesQcness. Thb effect was felt by the 
people of the United States for a considerable period 
after peace as well as independence had been secured. 
The enthusiasm of a popular contest terminating in 
Tictory, hesanto subside, and the sacrifices of the Revolu- 
tion soon Became known and felt. The claims of those 
who had toiled, fought and suffered in the arduous 
conflict, were strongly urged, and the government had 
neither resources nor power to satisfy them. 

The general government had no separate and exclusive 
fund ; but was under the necessity of making requisitions 
on the state governments for all money required for 
national purposes. When called upon for the funds to 
pay the arrears due to the army, and the interest on the . 
public debt, the state legislatures were neither willing, 
nor indeed able to meet the demand. The wealth of the 
country had been exhausted by the war ; and the proper 
method of drawing on its future resources, so well imder- 
stood and so extensively employed at present, had not 
been yet discovered ana applied by the geneial or the 
state governments. 

Taxes could not be collected, because there was no 
money to represent the value of the little personal pro» 

n which had not been, and the land which could not 
, Bstroyed ; and commerce, though preparing to burst 
from its thraldom, had not yet had time to restore to the 
annual produce of the country its exchangeable value. 
The states oWed each a heavy debt for local services 
rendered during the Revolution, for which it was bound 
to provide, and each had its own domestic government to 
support. 

What was the condition of the United States at the close of the ibto* 
lutlonary war?— What was the financial condition of the general 
government 1-Of the state governments Y— What was the condition of 
commerce f 
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Under these circiunitanoe8» it b not auiprisinff that 
each state was anxious to retain for its own benefit, the 
small but rising revenue derived from foreign commerce ; 
and that the custom-houses in each commercial city were 
considered as the most valuable sources of income which 
the states possessed. Each state therefore made its own 
regulations, its tariff, and tonnage duties, and as a natural 
consequence, the different states clashed with each other ; 
one foreign nation became more favoured than another 
under the same circumstances ; and one state pursued a 
system iniurious to Uie interests of others. 

Hence the confidence of foreign countries was destroyed ; 
and they could not enter into treaties of commerce, with 
the general government, since they were not likely to be 
earned into effect. A general decay of trade, the rise of 
imported merchandise, ihe fall of produce, and an un- 
oommon decrease in the value of lands ensaed. 

In Massachusetts where several laws were passed for 
the collection of taxes and debts, the discontent was so 
great that it led to open rebellion a^nst the state govern- 
ment. The leader or ^e malcontents, Daniel Shays, raised 
a body of 300 men, proceeded to Springfield, where the 
supreme court was sitting, and surrounding the court* 
house, compelled the judges to adjourn. Alter this suc- 
cess, his adnerents increased so considerably, that it b^ 
came necessary to order out an army of 4000 men to put 
a stop to their proceedings. This force was placed under 
the mrection or General Lincoln, who, having first afforded 
sufficient protection to the court at Worcester to enable 
the judges to resume their functions, marched to Spring- 
field where the insurgents were on the point of seizing 
the state arsenal. A single well directed fire of artillery 
served to disperse the rebels and restore public order. 
The chief insurgents were afterwards tried, and fourteen 
of them sentenced to dealh. But all were ultimately 
pardoned. 

The time at length came when the public mind gave 
tokens of being prepared for a change m the constitution 
of th^ general govemmentr-an occurrence the necessity 

What regplatibofl of the ttatM embainised commerce f— What pre- 
vented foroign treatiee of commerce ?— What was the consequence %— 
What took place in MaMachusetts 1— How did the Insorgenta proceed?— 
Who led the rebellion in Maaiachusettfl 1— What success bad he 'h- 
What force was sdnt against the insurEAnts f— Uow did General Lincoln 

Coceedl— What was the resnltf— What change in the government 
came necesBary 1 

90* 
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of which had been long foreseen by Washington, Adams, 
and other diBtingnishecrpatriots of that period. The evils 
resulting from the weakness and inemciency of the old 
confederation had become so intolerable that the yoice of 
the nation cried out for relief. 

The first decisive measures proceeded from the mer- 
chants, who came forward simultaneously in all parts of 
&e country, with representations of the utter prostration 
of the mercantile interests, and petitions for a speedy and 
efficient remedy. It was shown, that the advantages of 
this most important source of national prosperity, were 
flowing into the hands of foreigners, and that the native 
merchants were suffering for the want of a just protection, 
and a uniform system of trade. The wise and^ reflecting 
were convinced that some decided efforts were necessary 
to strengthen the general government, or that a dissolution 
of the union, ana perhaps a devastating anarchy, would 
be inevitable. 

The first step towards the formation of a new constitu- 
tion, was rather accidental than premeditated. Certain 
citizens of Virginia and Maryland had formed a scheme 
for promoting the navigation of the Potomac river and 
Chesapeake bay, and commissioners were appointed by 
those two states to meet at Alexandria, in March, 1785, 
and devise some plan of operation. These persons made 
a visit to Mount Vernon, and, while there, it was pro- 
posed among themselves that more important objects 
should be connected with the purpose at first in view, 
and that the state governments snould be solicited to 
appoint other commissioners with more Enlarged powers, 
instructed to form a plan for maintaining a naval force in 
the Chesapeake, and also to fix upon Some system of 
duties, upon exports and imports, m which both states 
should agree, and that in the end, congress i^ould be 
petitioned to allow these privileges. 

This project was approved by the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, and commissioners were accoidmgly appointed. 
The same legislature passed a resolution, recommending 
the design to other states, and inviting them to unite, by 
their commissioners, in an attempt to establish such a 
system of commercial relations as would promote general 
harpiony and prosperity. Five states, in addition to Vir 

Who had foreseen \xa neceMity-f— What was done by the merchant^K 
What was the first step taken towards the formation of a new constlto 
tinn f— What was accomplished by the commissioners at Alexandria > 
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S'nia, acceded to this proposition, namely, Mairland, 
elaware, Pennsylvania,^ New Jersey, and New York 
From these states, commissioners assembled at Annapolis^ 
in September, 1786, but they had hardly entered into a 
discussion of the topics which naturally forced themselves 
into view, before they discovered the powers with which 
they were entrusted, to be so limited, as to tie up their 
hands from effecting any purpose that could be of essential 
utility. On this account, as well as from the circumstance, 
that so few states were represented, they wisely declined 
deciding on any important measures in reference to the 
particular subjects for which they had come, together. 
This convention is memorable, however, as having been 
the prelude to the one which followed. 

Before the commissioners adjourned, a report was agreed 
upon, in which the necessilr of a revision and reform of 
the articles of the old federal compact was strongly urged, 
and which contained a recommendation to all the state^ 
legislatures, for the appointment of deputies, to meet at 
Philadelphia, with more ample powers and instructions. 
This report was laid before congress, and a resolution 
was passed by that body, recommending a convention for 
the purpose of revisingr the articles of confederation, and 
giving a more substantial and efficient form to the consti- 
tution of the ^neral government. 

In conformity with these recommendations, a conven- 
tion of delegates from the several states met at Philadel- 
phia, in May, 1787. Of this body of eminent statesmen, 
treorge Washington was unanimously elected president. 

The convention was composed of some of the most 
illustrious men, whose names adorn our national history. 
Besides Washington himself, there were Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Patrick Henry, Franklin, Hamilton, Jay, 
Randolph, the Lees, and a host of others. The discus- 
sion and arrangement of the several articles, was carried 
on with closed doors, and lasted four months. At length, 
on the 17th of September, the proposed constitution was 
made public. It was presented to congress, and by that 
body- submitted to the several states for acceptance. 

This constitution is essentially different from the old 
articles of confederation. The most important point of 

What was done bf the anemblv at Annapolis 1— Where did they re> 
commend a convention to be held 7— What was done by congress %— 
When did the convention assemble 7— Who was chosenpresident ?— 
Who were distlngaished members of the convention 1~Wnen was the 
proposed constitution made public 9 
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iiffeience, consists in giving to the general govenmieDt 
the controul of the revenue, and the regulation of com- 
merce; and thus enabling the* confess to raise money 
directly from the people, instead of resorting to the old 
system of requisitions on the state governments, which 
had been found totally inefficient. 

By the constitution of the United States, the govern- 
ment is made to consist of three departments, the Tegisla^ 
tive, executive and judicial. The legislative or law-mak- 
ing department, consists of a senate and house of repr^ 
sentatives, collectively styled the congress. The members 
of the house of representatives are chosen by the people, 
in districts containing a certain number of inhabitants ; 
and they hold the office for two years. 

The senators are chosen by the state legislature, two 
from each state, to hold office for six years, one-third of 
the senate being renewed every two years. Besides 
assisting in the making of laws, this body confirms the 
appointments of executive officers made by the president, 
and ratifies treaties. 

The executive department consists of the president, and 
the officers appointed by him to execute the laws. The 
president is appointed by electors, who are chosen by the 
people ; or by tiie representatives, when there is no cnoice 
oy a majority of tne electors. He is elected for four 
years, but may be elected again. The command of the 
army and navy, the appointment of all civil, military and 
naval officers, acting by authority of the United l^tes, 
and the ratification of treaties are vested in him, the two 
latter powers being subject, however, to the confirmation 
or rejection of the senate. 

Another important power of the president is, that of 
putting a negative, or veto, on such acts of congress as he 
may disapprove. A majority of two-thirds of both houses 
is tnen necessary, in order to give the act the authority 
of a law, without the sanction of the president. 

By the constitution, congress is authorised to declare 
war, raise and support armies, maintain a navy, collect 
revenue, lay direct taxes, regulate commerce, coin inoney, 
and provide in general for the security and welfare of ike 
nation. 

The judicial department of the government consists of 

What were ita principal features 1— What are the three departments 
of the government 1— what constitutes the legislative department 1— 
"^escribe the senate.— The executive department.— What are the chiel 
'ers of the president 1— Of the congress 7 
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a supreme conrt, and such district courts as congress may 
estaolish. The judges in these courts have jurisdiction 
of all cases arising under the laws of the X^nited States, 
and under treaties, as well as the cases between indivi- 
duals of different states, and between foreigners and 
citizens. 

The constitution no sooner appeared, than it was attacked 
■with great earnestness by a powerful party. Various 
objections were made to its several provisions, and a dis- 
cussion in the public journals ensued, lively and animated, 
in proportion to tiie importance of the subject. It was 
indeed a question of life and death to the political exist- 
ence of the nation ; and the parties to which it gave rise, 
have under different names divided 'the country ever 
smce. 
Notwithstanding the animated opposition which was 
made to it, the federal constitution soon obtained the assent 
of all the states, save two — ^Rhode Island and North Ca- 
rolina. New York was said to have acceded, chiefly 
from fear of being excluded from the union ; and, in con*' 
senting, she had demanded a new convention to make 
amendments in the act. Even Virginia thought it neces- 
sary to propose alterations. . She required a declaration 
of rights, and the limitation that the president should be 
but once re-elected. The discussions concerning these 
pointb of difference, occupied the year 1788, after which 
the constitution was generally accepted, and the grand 
point of a federal union achieved. 

The {omf^ of March, 1789, was the time appointed for 
the commencement of the new government. So wanting, 
however, were many of the states, or their representatives, 
in zeal, that three weeks elapsed before a full meeting of 
both houses could be procured. At length the votes for 
president and vice-president of the United States were 
opened and counted in the senate, when it was found that 
George Washington was unanimously elected president^ 
and John Adams, having received the second number oi 
Totes, was elected vice-president. 

With unfeigned reluctance, occasioned both by the love 

Desiiribe the judicial department.— What ensued on the publication 
0f the proposed constitution ?— What states at once adopted the consti* 
tutioa f— What states declined acceding to it ?— What is said of New 
York ?— OfVirginia 7— When was it generally accepted ?— What was 
Uie time appointed for the meeting or the first congress under the new 
constitution ?— What is said of the representatives ?— Who was found to 
have been chosen president 3— Who was the first vice-president 1— What 
is said of Washington ? 
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of retirement and tenderness for his reputation, did the 
illnstrious Washington accept the first ofiice of the nation. 
The sacrifice was demandeii of liim, as, in the words of 
Hamilton, the success of the great experiment, viz. the 
working and existence of the new government, altogether 
depended upon the moral force which the name and ch^- 
racter of Washington would bring to its chief office. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

WA8BUrOTDN*8 ADBUNISTRATIOlf. 

The intelligence of his being elected to the office of 
chief magistrate of the United States, was communicated 
to General Washington, while on his farm at Mount Ye> 
non, on the 14th of April, 1789. He accepted this high 
honour with e:ipre8sions of gratitude for this new proof 
of the attachment and confidence of his country, and with 
declarations of diffidence in himself. 

As his presence at the seat of government was inmie- 
diately required, he set out from Mount Vernon on the 
second day after receiving notice of his appointment. 

His journey to New York bore the character of a tri- 
umphal procession. The roads were crowded with mul- 
titudes desiring to see the ' man of the people.' Escorts 
of militia and gentlemen of the highest ];^spectability 
attended him from state to state. Addresses ot congratu- 
lation were presented to him at the several towns through 
which he passed, to which he returned answers marked 
with his characteristic dignity and modesty. 

His reception at Trenton is thus described by Dr. 
Ramsay: 

^ When Washington crossed the Delaware, and landed 
on the Jersey shore, he was saluted with three cheers by 
the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came to the 
brow of the hill, on his way to Trenton, a triumphal arch 
was erected on the bridge, by the direction of the ladies 
of the place. The crown or the arch was highly orna- 
mented with imperial laurels and flowers ; and on it was 

What was said by Hamilton 1— Where was Washington when he re> 
ceived the intelHgence-of his election Y— How did he receive it T —When 
did he set out fiir Xfew York 1— Descrilw his Journey.— His Teceptkui ix 
Trenton. 
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iliBplayed in targs characters, Deetmher HGik, 1776. Od 
the sweep of the aroti benea^ was this itiacription : Tltt 
defender of the motken will alao protect thtir daughlert. 
Od the north aide were ranged a number of little girle, 
iliesBed in while, with garlancis of flowers on their heads, 
and baskets of flowers on their arms ; in the second row 
stood the young ladies, and behind Ihem the married ladies 
of the neighbourhood. The instant he _passed the arch, 
the jrouDg girls began to sing the following ode : 

W*l™CiSi«^iefi;iX«T"' 
Now no msrutnarj fin 
Aimi igBln [he lalal blow, 
Ainu u Ihse Uu blal blow. 
' " Vlrglm fair, ud m»lion« grsTB, 
ThHB, chj Gon^uerlns arm did an. 
Bund tor ibss iriumplul bowen: 
Sltaw, ye Oir, hii my wHh Huwor, 
Sirevt ymr hsni^ mj wllh flowen." 

' As Aty sung the last lines, ther strewed their flowers 
M the road before their beloved deliTerer. His sitnalioD 
DO this occasion, contrasted with what be had felt on the 
nme spot, in December, 1776. when the afiairs of Ame- 
rica were at the lowest ebb of depreaaion, filled him with 
Mnsalions that cannot be described. He was met by a 
eommiitee of congress in New Jersey, who conducted 
him to ^lisabethtown Point, where he embarVed for New 
York in an elegant barge of thirteen oars, manned bj 
thirteen branch pilots. On landing in New York, he was 
conducted with military honours to the npaitiLeDtB pro- 
Bow wu ha uiD«eyeil Is Sen Yofk t 
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▼ided for him. There he received the congratulations of 
great numbers, who pressed romid him to express theii 
joy on seeinff the man who possessed the love of the 
Qttiott at the head of its goYeminent. His inaugniatioL 
took place at New York on the 30th of April. 

No sooner was the federal soremment completed hy 
the inaacruration of its chief, than congress proceeded at 
once to ttie consideration of what most peseed upon its 
attention-^e rerenue. Bnt as erery thmg had hitherto 
remaiiTed unsettled, the discussion on this point involTed 
the question of foreign policy and preference ; and, lead- 
ing to a warm debate, occasioned a collision between pa^ 
lies at the rery outset of their legislatire career. 

Mr. Madison proposed a tax upon imported goode and 
tonnage, and the law establishing duties on imports and 
tonnage was passed.* 

A provision beins thus made for raising a revenue and 
answering the just debts of the states, congress proceeded 
to complete the machine of government, by the mstitutioQ 
of an executive cabinet Departments were erected, of 
the treasury, of war, and of state— the latter including 
foreign and domestic relations ; and these ministerial de- 
partments were filled up with able statesmen. Colonel 
Hamilton, the friend ot Washington, and he who had 
chiefly induced him to accept the guidance of the new 
government, was appointea secretary of the treasury, 
ueneral Knox, who oaA been secretary of war under con- 
gress, was now re-appointed ; whilst Mr. Jefferson, envoy 
m France, but then on his return to the United States, 
was named secretary of state. At the head of the judicial 
department was placed Mr. Jay, as chief justice, (me of 
the most estimable characters of the time. 

Such were the chief results of the first session of con 
gress, as established by the constitution. Immediately 
after its oLose, Washington undertook a jonmey througn 
the New England states, in every quarter of which he 
was welcomed with the most affectionate eDthosiasm. Nor 

When was he inaimirated t—What waa the lint otiject of attention in 
censreaal— What did Mr. Madiaon nropoee 1— What duties were eaitt- 
|>li8bed f — What waa next inatituied f— What departmenta wen cie- 
atedf-^What aecretariea were appointed f— Who waa appointed chief 
hiatice of the aupreme court of the United Statea?— Whitner d^l^^oh* 
ington proceed after congreoa rose 1— How waa he raceiTOd t 

• It ia pleaaant to remembex' that the chief triumphs of the Annriean 
Jiavf were accompliahed during the presidency of that great i 
mho had been ene of its earliest friends and supporters. 
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could this Iribate be paid to his person exclosiyely, with- 
out in some degree pfoduciti^ a share of such feeling for 
his office. North Carolina, in this recess, gave up her 
opposition ; and her legislature now by a vote declare 
its adhesion to the union. 

The next session of congress commenced in Januanr, 
1790. Its first important business was to act upon the 
^mous report of Mr. Hamilton, the secretary of the trea« 
sury, in which he proposed a plan for funding the public 
debt by raising a loan equal to the whole amount of the 
debt. To this ^ anti^federal party objected; but not- 
withstanding the opposition to the secretary's measure, 
it Was finally agreed to. But a very important part 
of the arrangement remained behind. This referred to 
the debts incurred, separately by each state for canying 
on the war. These Hamiuon proposed that congress 
should pajy, and throw into the common fund. The oppo- 
fidtion maintained that each state should account for, aind 
settle its own debt« And this they urged, on the principle 
that if the SBderal government thus made the paying of 
interest and raising of funds to centre in itself, it would 
wield a power inconsistent with the rights and independ- 
ence of the separate states. 

This was a question upon which the federalists and 
anti-federalists, or republicans, as they now began to be 
called, were brought into direct collision, and the dispute 
was yet warmer than any hitherto known. Hamilton, 
however, finallv succeeded in effecting a compromise, and 
by agreeing to nave the seat of jp;overnment removed far- 
ther south, secured the votes of the southern members, 
and carried this important measure, which not only pre^ 
aerred the public credit of the country entire, but gave 
strength and ^eiency to the federal government at a 
period when weakness would have been highly and per- 
manently injurious. 

The raising of supplies to meet the interest of this 
nfewiy funded debt, was a task that still remained for the 
minister, smd whi<^ was defiorred till the following ses- 
sion of congress^ This he proposed to accomplish by 
duties on wme, tea, and other luxaries ; but chieny by an 

What state now accepted the coDBtitution 1— When did congreoB anm 
aMemble I^What was its first importaat business V-' Who opposed Ha- 
milton's measure 7— Was the measure agreed to ?— What pen of the 
airangement remained unsettled I— What was Hamilton^ proposition % 
—Who opposed it ?~How did he succeed in canying his point f — What 
was the effiect of his success 1— How d id Hamilton propose to raise a 
fevenuef 

91 
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excise upon spirits distilled within the ccmntry. This 
last tax was violently opposed, but the opponents of the 
measure were unable to show any more feasible meajis 
of raising the necessary revenue; and Uie excise bill 
passed. 

Hamilton's next measure, for the completion of his 
commercial and moneyed system, was the establishment of 
a national bank. This was pronounced by the republican 
party to be aristocratical and unconstitutional. Jefferson 
opposed it with ffreat earnestness, and both he and H^ 
miiton haying, aner the passage of the bUl, submitted 
their opinions to the consideration of the president, he 
after some deliberation decided in favour of his treasuiy 
minister ; and the establishment of a national bank was 
in consequence decided. 

The effect of this measure was soon felt in the revival 
of public credit and commercial prosperity. Public paper 
which had before been at a very great discount, rapidly 
lose to par, and property which had 'previously suffered 
epreat depreciation, now rapidly increased in value. Every 
department of industry was invigorated and enlivened by 
the establishment of a convenient and uniform currency. 

While the financial system of the United States was 
thus acquiring permanence and diffusing prosperity under 
the directing genius of Hamilton^ a cloud of war made its 
appearance among the Indian nations on the frontier. Of 
these, the Creeks in the south kept Georji|[ia on the alert; 
whilst on the north-west beyond the Ohio, certain tribes, 
cherishing vengeance for past hostilities against them, 
carried on a desultory warfare ; plundering and ravaging 
detached settlements. The president directed his atten- 
tion first towards the Creeks, with whom adjustment was 
rendered difficult by their connexion with Spain. The 
first attempt to bring about an accommodation failed, but 
in 1790, Gillivray their chief, was induced to proceed to 
New York, and conclude a treaW. * 

Similar overtures made to the Indians beyond the Ohio, 
were not attended with any good result. Washington 
regarding the employment oi a regular force as necessary, 
pressed on congress the increase of the army, which did 

What tax was suoiwIt opposed V- What was Hamilton's next mea- 
sure 1— Who OD^ed It I— How did Washingion decide the matter 't— 
What were Cae immediate consequences of the establishment of a na 
tional bank V-What Indians were hostile to the United States 1— Whei 
were the Creeks conciliated 1— What Indians remained hostile I^Wba 
was proposed bj Washington f 
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Djot at that time exceed 1200 men. Bat his recommenda- 
tion was unavailing^; and the settlers of the west were left 
£br a time to their own defence. 

At length, in 1790, some funds and troops were voted ; 
and in the autumn of that year, an expedition of 1500 
men under General Hanner was sent up the river Wahash, 
where he succeeded in burning some Indian villages ; but, 
in the end retreated with liule honour and much loss. 
This check procured for Washington permission to raise 
a greater number of troops. Two expeditions were under* 
CaKen in the following vear, both without success. 

Finally, a considerable force under General St. Clair 
Buffered a most disastrous defeat , He was surrounded 
by the Indians ; and unable either to dislodge them or 
sustain their fire, the Americans were driven in disorderly 
flight a distance of 30 miles in four hours. They lost 60 
officers, amongst whom was General Butler, and upwards 
of 800 men, more than half their force ; and yet the In- 
dians were not supposed to outnumber their enemies. 

This disaster ffave rise to a proposal from the president 
to raise the military force of the country to 5000 men, 
which, after some opposition in congress, was finally 
agreed to. 

The state of Vermont, which having been formally 
claimed by New York and New Hampshire, had, in 
1777, refused to submit to either, and declared itself inde^ 
pendent, applied in 1791 to be admitted into the Union, 
and was accordingly received. Kentucky, which had 
hitherto been a part of Virginia, was also admitted by an 
act which was to take effect on the first of June in the 
succeeding year. 

In order to determine the ratio- of representation accord- 
ing to the population, a census was required by the con- 
stitution to be taken every tenth year. The first was 
completed in 1791 ; by which it appeared Uiat the whole 
number of inhabitants was 3,921,326, of whom 695,655 
were slaves. 

In the spring of 1791, Washington made a tour throuffh 
the southern states, on which occasion, stopping upon the 
Potomac, he selected, acoordina; to the powers entrusted 
to him, tiie site for the capitaf of the Union. He was 

What was the progren of the Indian war in 1790 1— What is faid of 
St. Clair's expedition 1— What increase of the military force of the na- 
tion was the consequence of this disaster 1— What.states were admitted 
to the union V- What is said of the census f^Wliat was its result in 1791 f 
—What place did Washington select for the metropolis of the countiy) 
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gieeted throngliout his pTomss with affectionate welcome ; 
nor was a munnar allowed to reach his ear, althoagh the 
odious excise law was, just about that period, brought 
into operation. 

A new congress met at Philadelphia in the latter end' 
of October; and, in his opening speech, the president 
principally alluded to the great success of tne bank 
scheme, tne shares for which iiad all been subscribed for 
in less than two hoars after the books were opened ; to 
the operations of the excise law, and the obstinate resist** 
ance of the Indians. 

Washington's first term of office being about to expire, 
he was, in the autumn of 1792, elected a second time to 
the office of president, for another term of four years, 
commencing March 4th, 1793. Mr. Adams was again 
elected vice-president. 

Washington accepted the presidency at a moment when 
the country was about to stand most in need of his impar- 
tial honesty and firmness. The French revolution nad 
just reached its highest point of fanaticism and disorder; 
and the general war which h occasioned in Europe put it out 
of the power of the president and the people of the United 
States to remain indifferent spectators of what was passing. 

The French republic was about to appoint a new envoy 
to the United States ; and questions arose as to whether 
he should be received, and whether the treaty concluded 
with the monarch of France, stipulating a defensive alli- 
ance in case of an attack, upon tne part of England, was 
now binding on America. 

These, and other questions arising out of them, being 
submitted by the president to his cabinet, after much dis- 
cussion, in which Hamilton and Knox were for breaking 
with the new government of France, and Jefferson and 
Randolph were for recognising it ; they agreed that, for 
the sake of preserving neutrauty, a proclamation should 
be issued, forbidding the citizens of the United States from 
fitting out privateers against either power, llie president 
resolved to receive the envoy, and it was agreed that no 
mention should be made of the treaty, or of its having 
been taken into consideration. 

How waa he received on his tour throueh the Bouthem ftates 1— When 
did a new congreM meet 1— To what did Washington allade in hk 
opening speech ?~When were he and Mr. Adams re-elected 1— What 
was now passing in Europe 1— Whatquestions arose respecting the n\t^ 
lions of the United States with France 1— How was the cabinet divided) 
•->What was finally agreed on 1 
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The new envuT, M. Genet, an ignoTant and arrogant 
individual, instead of sailing to Philadelphia, the seat of 
government, and communicating immeciiately with the 
president or ministers, landed at Charleston, in South 
Carolina, and there remained six weeks superintending 
and au^orising the fitting out of cruisers to intercept 
British vessels. The enthusiasm with which he was 
welcomed hy the people, both at Charleston and during 
his land journey to Philadelphia, induced citizen Genet 
to helieve that the envoy of rrance must be as powerful 
as its name was revered* He deemed that, relying on the 
popular support, he might set himself above tne cautious 
scruples oi the existing government. 

Accordindy, in the discussion which ensued between 
him and Jefferson on his improper conduct, he used the 
most insulting tone, and threatened to appeal from the 
president to the people. 

This expression sealed his fate. The people at once 
abandoned the spoiled favourite, when he talked of insult- 
ing their belovea chief in this manner. The well earned 
popularity of Washington could not be shaken by the 
olustering of this insolent foreigner. He was deserted by 
his warmest admireis, and when the government deter- 
mined on preserving it^ neutrality, had demanded and 
obtained his recall, the envoy, not daring to return to a 
country where it might be considered one of the rights of 
man to ta^e off his head, quietly retired into obscurity 
and oblivion, and lived for many years under the pro- 
tection of the very government which he had darea to 
insult. 

General Wayne, who had been appointed to carry on 
the Indian war, after the defeat of St. Clair, marched 
against ^em at the head of 3000 men, and in an action 
fouffht on the banks of the Miami, August 20, 1794, 
totsQly routed them and destroyed their forts and villages. 
This action was followed by a treaty which gave security 
to liie north-western frontier, and soon . occasioned a 
lapid increase in the population of that favoured region. 

The excise law was highly unpopular in many parts 
of the country. The inquisitorial character ol such 
regulations must always render them obnoxious to popular 
hatred. In Pennsyitania, particularly, the dislike rose 

How did the French envoy proceed f— What was Oenet's threat 1— 



What waa the consequence 1— What waa done by Oeneral Wayne ? 
What waa the conaequ "^^ -» - » *-_ .— . i. . 

law forcibly opposed ? 



What waa the conaeguence of his victory 1— In what state was the excise 
rased T 
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to forcible resistance, which soon assumed an organised 
form, and set all law and legal order at defiance. A 
proclamation was at first issu^, but proved of no avail 
The federal members of the cabinet urged the necessity 
of assembling the militia of the neiffhbouring states, and 
marching them to intimidate or crusn the insurrectionarr 
force of rennsjlvania. This was a bold step, and much 
decried and disputed at the time. But it completely 
succeeded. 

Mr. Jefferson had already retired from the office of 
secretary of 'state, and been succeeded by Mr. Randolph. 
Hamilton and Knox now retired from the departments of 
the treasury and war, giving place to Mr. Wolcott and 
Colonel Pickerinff. 

Mr. Jay, who nad been sent envoy to England, had 
concluded a treaty with Lord Grenville, the minister of 
that country, which was now received. This treaty was 
liable to some objections on account of the unequal bear- 
ing of some of its stipulations. However, these objec- 
tions were counterbalanced by so many advantages, that 
the president, after some delay, ratified the treaty, and a 
majority of the senate concurred in his decision. It was 
ultmiately of great benefit to the commerce as well as 
theproductive industry of the country. 

Ere the president again met congress, his envoys had 
almost concluded treaties with Spam, with Algiers, and 
with the Indians beyond the Ohio. Spain yielded the 
right to navigate the Mississippi, with a depot at New 
Orleans. So that these united with the British treaty, 
formed a complete pacific system, which Washington 
aimed at establishing, ere he retired from the execuuve, 
as the last bequest to his country. 

France remained the only country dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the United States. She thought herself en- 
titled ,to more than common amity ; in fact to the gratitude 
and exordial support of a sister republic. The treaty, 
tiberefore, between America and Great Britain, had excited 
the resentment of the directory ; and, indeed, those ar- 
ticles of it, which allowed the latter country the right of 
taking French goods from neutral ships, were calculated 
to excite complaint. 

How was the insunection quelled 1— What changea took place in the 
eablofitf— Who had made a treatj with Great Britain 9 — W'a«itnUl> 
fled f— What was the ultimate effect of the treaty 1~With what othor 
countries did Washington effect treaties f— What is said of France 9— 
Of the directory? 
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The directory, however, was not content with addresfr- 
ing the language of legitimate remonstrance to the cabinet 
or Washington. They directed their envoy to address 
congress ; to appeal from the president to the people as 
Genet had done ; and so attempt to force the government 
of this country into a closer alliance with France. 

Washington, however, was not ahle to bring this nego- 
tiation, as he had done others, to a term. The period of 
his second tenure of the presidential office was about to 
expire, and no consideration could tempt him to permit 
his re-election. Besides his age and.fatigues there were 
many reasons for this decision, the principal of which 
was that one person had ruled a sufficient time for a free 
republic. 

His intention of retiring from the presidency, Wash- 
ington announced to the people of the United States in a 
Ysdedictory address, which, for eloquence and force, and 
for sound principles of government, must be considered 
aoe of the classic records of political wisdom. Deispite 
their late opposition, the legislature were unanimous in 
the tribute of gratitude and veneration, which answered 
&e president's announcement that he addressed them for 
the last time. The people read the Farewell Address 
with feelings of profound respect and attachment ; and 
several of the state legislatures inserted it at large in 
their journals, and passed resolutions expressing theii 
exalted sense of the services and character of its author, 
and their emotions at his retirement from office. 

The candidates for the highest office in the nation, 
about to become vacant, were Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams. The former was supported by the republi- 
can party, and the latter by the federalists. After a very 
active canvass, t^ federal party prevailed, Adams receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes was elected president, 
and Jefferson having the second number was declared 
vice-president. 

On the 4th <rf March, 1797, Washington, having wit- 
nessed the ceremony of his successor's inauguration, and 
tendered him * those respectful compliments which he 
believed to be equally due to the man and to the office, 

What did they direct their envoy to do 1— What were Washington'* 
reasons for retiring from office f-~what is said of his Farewell Address t 
—Who were candidates for the presidency 7— Who was chosen presi 
dent Y~ Who wi(s chosen vice-president ?— When were they Inau 
giirated? 
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hastened to that real felicity which awaited him at Mount 
Vernon, the enjoyment of which he had long impatiently 
anticipated.** 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 

ADMUnSTBJLTION OV JOHK ADAMS. 

The conduct of Fiance was the first important snhject 
of attention to the new goyeniment. The ezecutiYe 
directory of that country, elated bj their new and 
wondrous career of conquest, were disposed to assume 
towaids foreign powers a tone of imperial arrogance. 
Mr. Pinckney, the American enroy, was inform^ that 
*he could not be received till existing grievances had 
been redressed ;' and was, moreover, almost bidden to 
quit the country. In addition to these insults to Mr. 
Finckney, Mr. Monroe, the former envo^, was addressed, 
at his audience of leave, in terms so vituperative as to 
amount almost to a declaration of war. The tone as- 
sumed, was that of an appeal f]Pom the government to the 
I eople of the United States ; and the minister of France 
m America had adopted the same tone and conduct in 
endeavouring to influence the late elections. 

When envoys from this country were sent to France 
to negotiate, the minister for foreign afiairs, Talleyrand, 
demandcMi a thuceur of $250,000 for himself and the 
other leaders of the directory, besides a loan to be aftei^ 
wards made from America to France. 

To exact tiiiese conditions, every ai^ument that mean- 
ness could suggest was employed by Talleyrand : he 
demanded to be feed as a lawyer, orcbribed as a friend. 
But the American envoys were inexorable ; and two of 
tiieir number returned, to announce to their countrymen 
the terms on which peace was offered. The cupidity of 
the French government completely turned against it the 
tide of popular feeling in America. * Millions for defence, 
not a cent for tribute,' was instantly the general cry; 

Whither did Waahington retire ?— How were the American envoys in 
France treated 1— What terms were privately offered by Talleyrand f^ 
How were they received by the envoys ?— By the American nation f 

I I m il* 

* ManhaU. 
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and tba piendent felt his hands strangthened by:tke 
daniaiidB of the French* 

Oongress voted an aurmj of twelve new legiments, 
with ensineers and artllleiy corps. Washington was 
appoinUn its commander in chief, an office which he 
accepted with unfeigned relnctance, although he approved 
of tiie coarse of tM ^piventment. A naval armament, 
tooy was decided upon, and % new department—that of 
the navy — erected ioto a miaLstsrial office, giving a seat 
in the cabinet A land tax passed congress. An alien 
law was passed for getting rid ol Yelo^, CoUot, and 
other French emissaries ; and a sedition bill followed it, 
which vras loudly ceooplaiiied of by the republicsms. 
Communication with Franee was prohibitea ; orders 
issued for capturing any of henr vessels that might appear 
off the coasts, and all treaties with that country were 
declared to bevoid» These successive steps were not 
tidcen without the opposition of a strong minority in 
congress, of whom the vice-president, Mr.- Jefferson, 
may be considered the leader. 

A great part^owever, of tbis animosity against France, 
proofed from an apprehsosion that she meant to invade 
America, and to intenere undfer the pretext of giving her 
some larger share of liberty, such as she hsS forcibly 
imposed won Switzerland. When, however, it was 
seen that mace had no such ideas of offensive war, and 
when Talleyrand explained away his former arrogance 
by moreieoent declarations to Mr. Gerry, the envoy who 
had latest left France, and still later by overtures made 
tbrough Pichon, the French ehcarge at affaires at the 
Hague, to Mr. Murray, there was somewhat of a re 
action. 

This became evident in 1799, when the weight of 
the additional taxes and restrictions had begun to be felt. 
Several states petitioned for the repeal of the alien and 
sedition laws; whilst in others tnere was a general 
resistance to the officers employed in taking the valua 
tion preparatory to the land tax. This last spirit showed 
itseli chiefly in the western part of Pennsylvania. The 
pxesident had, however, anticipated this reaction infavoui 

What waa done bycongpeai 1— Who was appointed commander Iv 
chief (rf the army ?— Wliat new department was created I^What tax 1 
—What is said of the alien and sedition lawsl— 0£ the orders issued?— 
Of the opposition and of Jefferson 1— What mistake led to these pre- 
parations T— What produced a reaction 7— How was this manifested 1 
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of peacoi by appointing Mr. Murray plenipotentiaiy to 
the French republic, with a proviso, nowever, that he 
was not to enter their territones before he was assured 
of an honourable reception. 

The directory had &llen ere that took place ; and Bona- 
parte, who as first consul succeeded to their power, had 
no mercenary interest in prolonging the state of hostility. 
Tliis was, accordingly, discontinued, and a final treaty 
of peace was signed betwixt Franoe and America in the 
course of the year 1800. 

The war, while il lasted, had given rise to some 
encounters at sea, which afibi^ed a promise of the future 
glories of the American*navy. One of these was a very 
severe action between the American frigate Constellatioi^ 
of 38 guns,* commanded by Commodore Tmxton, and 
tiie French frigate I'lnsurgente^ of 40 guns, which ter- 
minated in the capture of >tiie latter. Truzton, in a 
subse(}uent engagement, compelled another French frigate, 
mounting no less than 50 guns, to strike her colours, but 
she afterwards made her escape in the night 

Before this war had terminated, Washington was 
removed from the scene of hi» earthly glories. He died 
after an illness of only a few hours, occasioned by cold 
and consequent inflammation of the throat, at Mount 
Vernon, on the 14th of December, 1799. Neither con- 
gress nor the nation were wanting in that universal 
tribute of mourning and veneration due to the illustrious 
founder of their conmion freedom. Perhaps the most 
sensible mark of this veneration was the removal of the 
seat of government to the federal city, of which the site 
was selected by Washington, and which was dignified 
with his name. In November, 1800, congress opened 
its sittings at Washington for the first time. 

A new trial of strength was now about to take place 
between the political parties, as the four years' term of 
Mr. Adams's government was about to expire. On the 
important question of the presidential election, it was 
the populous state of New York that held the balance. 
There was a personage at this time in New York, most 
active m canvassing for votes. This was Colonel Burr, 
a man whose subsequent career furnished an enigma 

What was done bj the president t—Bv the French under Bonaparte "t 
—What naval encounters had taken place ?-- When did Washio^n 
die 1— When did congress first sit in the citj of Wasbingtoa V— Innw 
was now about to take place } 
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which history has hitherto failed to solve. His taJents 
were of a nigh order; his service in the revolution 
commenced with Arnold's famous march to Quebec, but 
ended before the close of the war; and he had lately 
been active as a party politician ; so that it is not sur- 
prising he should nave oeen put in nomination through- 
out au the states, in common with Jefferson, on the 
republican interest. 

When the votes were counted, Adams was found 
completely in the minority. Jefferson and Burr were 
the names foremost upon the list; and by a singular 
fatality, they had an equal number of votes. As ^e 
constitution had provided that the candidate having the 
greatest number of votes should be president, and the 
one having the second number, should be vice-president, 
it now became a question who was entitled to the high- 
est office. The circumstance of equality in the number 
of votes of two candidates, gave tne power of election 
to the house of representatives. Thirty-five ballotings 
took place in the house, before a decision was obtained ; 
and then Jefferson prevailed over his opponent, and was 
declared president. Burr becoming vice-president The 
question was decided in Febuary, 1801. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

JEFriRSON's ADMINIBTRATION. 

As the ever laree body of the politically timid, whe 
invariably desert tiie unsuccessful, now passed over to 
the side of Jefferson, their accession, together with the 
popular support of his own party, gave nim a stronger 
power than nad been wielded smce the first year of 
Washington. 

The Americans were congratulating themselves that 
the restoration of peace in Elurope, by the late treaty be- 
tween England and France, would, by opening the ports 
of these nations to America, and ridding tiie sea of obstruc- 

Whowafl put on the republican ticket with Jefi^nnon 1— What waa 
Burr'a character ?— What appeared on counting the votes f-^Sive an 
account of what followed this discovery.— How waa the election finally 
decided?— What was effected hy the treaty of peace between England 
and France f 
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tion, bring about a season of commercial prosperity, sodi 
as they had not vet been able to enioy. The leconeiliab- 
taon of enemies, however, in general, turns to the dimul- 
▼anta^, rather than the advantage, of neutrals. So tiie 
Americans found, upon learning Siat Spain had ceded the 

{province of Louisiana to France; and that Great Britain 
ooked on, well pleased, at an arranjgement that would 
give so troublesome a neighbour as france to. the United 
tales. 

The attention of Napoleon, who then governed France, 
was necessarily directed to the recovery of that colonial 
force which had been lost during the war* His present 
amity with Britain opening the ocean to the French fleets, 
enabled the first oonaul to form plans of empire in the 
only region where England would permit and might 
applaud^ the attempt An expedition was fitted out to 
recover St Domingo from the insurgent blacks. AfWr 
itsconquest, the aimy was to take possession of Louisiana ; 
and these united would give to France a certain prepon- 
derance in the West Indies, as well as commercialadvan- 
tages, hiriily to be desired. By these means, indeed, 
thaf would nave the full command of the Mississippi, 
and the Gulf Stream itself* 

The president no sooner learned these arranffements, 
than he wrote to Mr. Livingston, the envoy at Paris, to 
represent tiiere the inexpediency of them, and the danger 
that would accrue to the good feeling between the people 
ef all nations ; and^intimAtiag. the probability of a war. 

Napoleon was, of course, not likely to yield to any 
thin^ which had theftpfeasanoeof a thieat^ and the right 
whicn the Americans had hitherto enjoyed, of a dep6t at 
New Orleans^ wassuspMided by,theSpfinuh.aiitAioritie8 
in OotobBit 1803. 'Hie iwestem states were ' instantly, m 
a flame at a prohibition whieh, rightfiiloi not, had the 
effect of 8U8MndiBg:their commerce; 

Many of them determined to asserttheir right hy aims$ 
and JraTerson, notwithstanding his partiality, fee France, 
would have found himself embarked inevitably inji war 
with that oonntry>had not other, events ^Kxsuned to ohviate 

Wkat dM die Americans expiKt.fijoin. itY— What naUoo acqvired 
Louisiana f— What was now the oMect of Napoleon )— What ezpMitioB 
did he cause to Iw fitted out T— After conquering St. Domingo, whither 
was the Flrench armj to proceed f— What would natorBllT fellow from 
this proceeding 1— What did Jefferson do to prevent this?— What was 
threatened ?— When was the port sf K«w Orleans closed against tlis 
iUnericans )— What was the consequ€bce1~¥rhat was now threatened? 
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the necessity, and to preserve peaceably for the United 
States more than was the object of th^r desires. Fortune, 
as well as his own prudence and address, now enabled 
Jefferson to effect me most solid achieyement of his 
administration. 

France, having failed in the attempt to snbdne St. 
Domingo, and, m addition to this, a fresh breach with 
England growing daily more imminent; the schemes of 
the first consul with respect to Louisiana became imprao- 
ticable; He could not nope to retain it ; so that, instead 
of accepting the offer of Jefferson to pay Spain for the 
Floridas, be proposed to sell Louisiana itself. The Ame- 
rican envc^s, Livingston and Monroe, accepted the offer, 
snd the immense tracts then called Louisiana, but ombra- 
eins all our vast territory west of the Mississippi, were 
added to the United States for the sum of fifteen miUion 
dollars. 

The BarbaiY states still gave great impediment to tiie 
commerce of the United States. Agreements bad, indeed^ 
been entered into with the two principal ones, and sums- 
of money sacrificed to secnre the respect of the African 
corsairs. But the lesser of these powers having unsue-^ 
cessfnlly demanded a similar indulgenee, the bashaw of 
Tripoli declared and commenced war. A force under 
Commodore Preble was despatched into the Mediterra* 
nean. One of the ships, the Philadelphia, i& reconnoiter* 
ing the harbour of Tripoli, nm aground and was taken* 
The subseouent recapture and burning of this ship, under 
the suns oi the Tripoiitan batteries and corsairs, was one 
of the most brilliant achievements of Decatur, who was 
then a lieutenant, and accomplished this fiuuous feat in a 
small schooner with but seventy-six men. 

Tlie war with Tripoli, however, would hare probably 
effected little, but for the enterprise of the United States'* 
consul at Algiers. This centleman, whose name wa& 
Eaton, discovered a pretender to the goivemment of Tri- 
poli, in an exiled brother of the reignug bashaw. The 
consid sought him out across the desalt, collected a body 
of adventurers such as haunt those wilds, and invaded 
the Tripoiitan territory from land, whilst the American 

What did Napolaon propose to Mr. JefferaonT— What were hb reasooi 
ht 80 doing l—What wai the cost of the nrnnense rc|:i<m8 purchased 
firam France 1~Whal states and terriuuies are now mcluded tn thfai 
parchaseT*-What is said of the Barbary stateal^Who was sent to chas- 
tise the Tripolitansi— What happened to one of Ihe Mgates I^Wluit 
was done t>7 Decatur f 
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it lent its aid bj wa. The cil; of Deme was aetoallj 
ea by atoim; and^abBequentlj defended with euccen 
ioit the Tripolitaoih These operatioDS lasted un^ 

11th of June, 1805, when the arriTal of the frills 
natitudon in ihe haiboui put en end to them by bnn^ 

an aDnoQUcemBiit that peace had alicadj been coih 
ded between the American agent, Hr. L^, and ihe 
ming baahaw. 

rhe romantic and high apirited expediUon of Eaton 
■ thus leiminated in a most nniomBntic atjle ; for bj 

treatj, the agent agreed to abandon the pretender, and 
r nsXy thouaand dollara tansom for the Americaa 
M)Deni. Such an aiiangement, made at such a moment, 
lid not be acceptable to the nation ; but the treaty waa, 
rertheleaa, ratined, and the war of Tripoli terminated, 
[a 1804, a new election of president and Tic«-piesidenl 
k place. Mr. Jefferson was re-elected to the former 
ce, havinfT received all but fourteen TOtea ; and George 
inlon, of New York, was elected yice-pieaident. Duriiw 
'. JeSereon'a first term of office, (^IBOS,) Ohio waa t£ 
tted into Ihe Union, and began its aetOQiehin^; career 
advancement in populadon end wealth. Tennessee 
1 been admitted In 1796. 

Colonel Bun, having received the Totea of the federal 
rtr when the election of Mr. JelTeiaan waa effected by 
I hoiiae of repreaentaliveB, had lost the favour of the 
inblicane. In 1S04, be was proposed for the office <tf 
reroor of New YorJi, and received the votes of many 
the federeliata. Colonel Hamilton, who heartily do- 
ised him as an adventurer in politics, opposed hia elec* 
n, and be was defeatidd. This circuniatance led to a 

rnle, end a challen(re from Burr. The partiea met, 
Hamilton was moitally wounded. No circumstance 
the kind ever occasioned so strong a feeling of regret 
'oughout the country aa this iatal (hiel. 
Burt now disappeared from public notice for a time ; 
i when he next appeared upon the stage, it waa in a 
w career of unprincipled ambition in the aouth- western 
rt of the Union. He formed a project for fitting out an 
pedition in the western part of ue Union, end proceed- 
i thence to the conquest of Mexico. As a first step to 
nut wu icuHnpllalitid br General Eiidd t— Wtut pot id and u Ui 
iiukiiut— Willi ware the lermi of peace I— When hu Hi, leOenoo 
ilecled 1— Who wu clioua vice-pmidem 1— Whit Mta h4d bcu 
nluedlnle Iha Unionl— Wbu occukiDed Ihe duel between Burt toi 
tnilUn t-Whit mi In renUi t-Wlmt Kheme did BuiT umuKll 
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this, he was to seize upon New Orleans', which was 
necessary to his enterpnse. This hayin? been long a 
favourite project of the western settlers, Burr reckoned 
upon the support of the thousands— in fact of the whole 
region west of the Alleghanies — ^which he calculated 
would place him in a position to defy the controul of the 
president himself, were he tempted to interfere. 

However, he trusted too much to the good will of those 
who witnessed his preparations. Intelligence of his pro- 
cieedings was conveyed to the government. Measures^ 
were taken for counteracting them, and making him 
prisoner; and, being at len^h obliged to fly, he was 
arrested on his way to Mobue by some of the country 
people, and conveyed to Richmond. His trial, on a charge^ 
of treason, of course drew forth a great deal of political 
feeling, and gave rise to many unpleasant circumstances ; 
but for want of sufficient evidence he was finally acquitted, 
and allowed to transport himself to Europe. His career 
US a politician was. now at an end. 

The conduct of France and England, in committing 
depredations on the commerce of the United States, had 
now begun to produce a great deal of irritation. Com- 
plaints against Englann, particularly, were loud and cla- 
morous. Their aggressions were the conseouence of 
certain decrees of the British admiralty, which had the 
effect of prohibitory laws upon American commerce, inas- 
much as they declarMi such vessels as were engaged in 
conveying West India produce from the United States to 
Edrope, legal prizes. The Americans having in their 
hands nearly the whole carrying trade of the world, 
during Napoleon's wars, cquld not but feel these decrees 
as levelled particularly at themselves. 

As soon, therefore, as the^r were known, they excited 
the greatest indignation in this country. Meetings were 
held in each commercial city, petitions were forwarded 
to congress, and tl!ie people clamoured loudly for re- 
taliation. 

The peiseverancb of England in impressing American 
seamen, and searching American ships for deserters, and 
that even upon our own coasts^roduced daily causes of 
grievance. In the spring the Etritish ship Leander, then 
on a cruise off' New York, practised the most rigid search 

Where did Bwr look for support ?— How was his plan discovered 1— 



On what charge was he tried 7— What was the result ?— What »▼• 
occasion for complaim at^ainst France and England 1— What was dc 
\}f the people ?— What islsaid of the Leander f 
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and aimojaBceB towards the yessels from that port. Ob 
one occasion a shot from il killed an American sailor of 
the name of Pearce. No sooner did a report of this reach 
the 'llnited States ffoyemment, than a proclamation a^ 
peared, mentioning me murder, forbidding any communi- 
cation between the shore and that ship, and in fact ordering 
it off the coast This was followed by a more serious 
legislatiye act, against an^ further importation of British 
manufectniesy the restriction to date from the ensuing 
Noyember. 

Meantime, in Majr, 1806, the British orders in comicil 
were passed, declaring several European ports under 
oontronl of the French, to be in a state of blockade, and 
of course authorising the capture of American yessels 
bound for them. 

In the month of June, 1807, an eyent occurred of an 
extremely irritating character. The British man of war 
Leopard, coming up with the American frigate Chesa- 
peake, near the coast of the United States, fired into her, 
failed three of her men, and wounded eighteen more. 
The Chesapeake, being a yessel of inferior force^ and 
unprepared for action, struck her colours. She was then 
boarded bj the British, her crew mustered, and four of 
ihem earned off under pretence that they were British 
deserters. They were subsequently tried at Halifaix, and 
one of them hanged, by way of establishing the rightful- 
ness of the impressment. The other three were proved 
to be Americans, who had been impressed by the firitlBh, 
and had escaped from their service. 

The intelligence of this outrage was received with a 
burst of indignation throughout the country. Meetings 
of the citizens were very generally held, and, forgetting 
party distinctions, all united in resolutions to support the 
government in any measures of retaliation or redress 
which might be adopted. The president issued a procla- 
mation, forbidding British ships of war the ports and har^ 
hours of the United States, and instructed the American 
ministers at the court of St. James to demand satisfaction 
for the insult. He also summoned the congress to meet, 
and take the subject into consideration. 

The act of the naval officer was promptly disavowed by 
the British government, who also forbade tiie right of 

How waf this outrue retaliated 1— What was the tenor of the British 
erdera in council ?— Give an account of the affair of the Chesapeake.— 
What was the effect of this outrage on the American people I—What 
was done by the president 1— By the British goTerameot 1 
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search, which they claimed, to he extended to ships of 
war ; hut as no adequate reparation was offered, this out- 
rage remained unfordven; and contributed to keep alive 
the hostile feeling already excited by the aggressions of 
the British on our commerce. 

By his Berlin decree of 1806, Nanoleon had forbidden 
the introduction of any English goods to the continent of 
Europe, even in neutral vessels, and shut the harbours of 
France against any vessel that should touch at an Enjglish 
port. The Endish, in retaliation, first prohibited the 
trade of neutrals from port to port, belonging to their 
enemy; and afterwards declared the whole coast of Eu- 
rope m a state of blockade, prohibiting neutrals altogether 
firom trade with the continent. 

Napoleon, on leaminff that this ineasure had been 
adopted, thundered forth his famous Milan decree, confis- 
cating not only the vessels that should touch at a British 
port, but such as should submit to be searched by the 
English. This was carrying hostilities to an extreme on 
both sides. 

The American ships "being so much exposed to capture, 
congress, in December, 1807, decreed an embargo, or 
prohibition to American vessels to leave their ports; a 
ineasure which operated far more to the disadvantage of 
England and of American merchants, than of France. 
Mr. Jefferson, in his correspondence, acknowledges this 
to have been a measure preparatory to war, allowinff the 
merchants to recall home their ships and sailors, and the 
countiT to put itself in a posture of defence. The embargo 
caused much distress, and many murmurs, especially 
in the New England states ; but the edict was rigidly 
enforced by the government. 

In the autumn of 1808, Mr. Jefferson having signified 
his intention of retiring from office at the expiration of his 
second term, James Madison was elected to succeed him, 
and George Clinton was re-elected to the office of vice- 
president. In March, 1809, he retired to his farm at 
Monticello, to pass the remainder of his life in literary 
leisure, and the society of a lar^e circle of admiring 
friends, who wese constantly repairing to his residence to 
interchange the offices of kindness and attention. 

What was the effect of Napoleon's Berlin decree?— Of the English 
retaliatory order in council 1— Of the Milan decree of the emperor ?— 
When was the en>bargo law passed ?— What was its effect 7— When did 
Jefferson retire from office?— Who was elected to succeed himl— 
Wnither did he retire % 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

COMlflNCEMENT OF MADISON's ADMINISTBATIOir. 

Thc public services of Mr. Madison had fully entitled 
him to the first office of the state. We have seen that he 
was one of the first authors of the federal constitution, and 
had been most active in recommending it to the adoption 
of his countrymen. His subsequent career had not been 
marked as that of a partisan. He was declared to want 
the strong anti-British feeling of his predecessor, and it 
was now confidently hoped, that an accommodation be- 
tween the United ^tes and the leading maritime powet 
of Europe micrht speedily take place. 

In March, 1809, the embargo law was repealed, and an 
act passed prohibiting all intercourse between this country 
and both Ftance and Great Britain. A provision was 
inserted in this non-intercourse law, that it either of the 
belligerent nations should revoke her hostile edicts, the 
law should cease to be in force with respect to that nation. 

The repeal of the embargo, and the substitution of a 
less obnoxious act, offered a fit and favourable pretext for 
renewing negotiations. Mr. Erskine was accordingly 
sent outl)y the British government to treat, and consi&r- 
ing the suspension of the non-intercourse a fair equivalent 
for that of the orders in council, he stipulated that Ae 
orders should cease to be in force at a certain epoch. 
The president, accordingly, suspended the non-intercourse. 
But tidings no sooner reached England of the act of Mr. 
Erskine, than he was disavowed. The orders in council 
were suspended only so far as not to endanger those ves- 
sels which had sailed from America on the faith of Mr. 
JSrskine's declaration. The president, in consequence, 
declared the non-intercourse act still in force, and ike 
sUent war of prohibitory edicts continued on its old 
footing. 

What was the character of Mr. Madison T-rWhen was the embano 
law repealed I^What was substituted for it 7— Who was sent out by tfis 
British government to negotiate 1— Wliat did he offer ?— What was done 
by the president 1 — How did the British jeovernment elude thB perform* 
ance of their engagements made by Mr. Enkine ?— What was then dona 
by the president 1 
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Mn Erskine was recalled, and Mr. Jackson sent in his 
place. The latter was ill chosen, since there was some 
cause which rendered him particularly ohnoxious to the 
Americans. He was coldly received, and made to wait 
eren for his recognition for some time. His endeavours 
to renew Uie negotiation were met hy the remark of the 
inutility of such an attempt, and hy an allusion to the 
duplicity of the British government m the affair of Ers- 
kine. Jackson retorted with warmth, and insinuated that 
the American government were, at the time of his negoti- 
ation, aware that Erskine had exceeded his powers, and 
that his acts would not he sanctioned by his government. 
This charge being promptly denied and insultingly re- 
peated, fuitber communication with Jackson was declmed, 
and his recall demanded of the minister in London. 

The non-intercourse act expiring in 1810, the Ameri- 
cans summoned the two powers to remove their restric- 
tions. Tliis was asked with the manifest purpose of 
declaring war if the restrictions were not removed. Na- 
poleon replied by an amicable advance, intimating through 
Ids minister, that his decrees should be suspended, it 
was understood by him of course, that America should no 
longer submit to tne orders in council if unrepealed. 

To the English ministry an appeal was now made to 
follow the example of France. Unfortunately for them, 
they hesitated, chicaned as to the supposed insincerity of 
the French declaration, or the informality of its announce- 
ment, and persisted in enforcing the orders in council. 
Mr. Pincknev, the American envoy in London, disgusted 
at this shuffling behaviour of the British government, 
demanded his audience of leave. 

In this doubtful state of connection between America 
and Engiand, another accidental collision took place be- 
tween vessels of the respective countries, tendingr much 
to inflame and widen the existing differences. An English 
sloop of war, the Little Belt, commanded by Captain 
Bingham, descried a ship off the American coast, and 
made sail to come up with it ; but finding it a frigate, and 
dubious of its nation, he retired. The other, which proved 
to be American, the President, under Captain Rodgers, 
pursued in turn. The American captain hailed, and. 

Who was sent out by England in place of Mr. Erakine ?^How waa 
he received ?— What passea between nim and our government ?— What 
was done in 1810 1— What was offered bv Napoleon l-^How did the 
English ministry behave?— What was the consequence 1*— Give an 
account of the a&ir of the Little Belt. 
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instead of an answer, TeeeWed a shot in fais mainmast. 
He retamed the fire, and 8f)eedily silenced the gons of his 
■dyersaiy, disabling his ship and killing thirty-two of his 
men. 

In the autnmn of 1811, General Hairison was sent 
into the country of the hostile Indians, on the nor^ 
western frontier, to treat or fight with them, as occasion 
might require. On the 6th of Noyember, being airiyed 
at Tippecanoe, their chief settlement, he was met by a 
deputation from the chiefs, who stipnlated that no attack 
should be made before the next day, when they would 
be ready for a friendly conference. 

In the night the American camp was suddenly and 
furiously assaulted by the Indians ; bat the Americans 
having suspected treachery and slept on their arms, made 
a gal&nt resistance, def&ted and dispersed the enemy, 
and burnt their town, not, howeyer, wimont a seyere loss 
in killed and wounded. 

In the month of Febmaiy, 1813, Captain John Henry, 
formerly of the United States army, and afterwaios 
resident in Canada, gaye information to the president, 
that \n 1809 he had been employed by Sir James Craur, 
the governor of Canada, upon a secret mission to ^e 
New England states, for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion of the state of jmrties, and inducing those who were 
opposed to the restrictions of the American government 
on commerce, to effect a separation of the nortnem states 
from the Union, and form a political connection between 
those states and Great Britain. For this information 
Henry was paid $50,000, from the contingent fund for 
foreign intercourse. He furnished ample documentary 
evidence of the truth of his disclosures, which was afke^ 
wards fully conoborated by developements made in tbs 
British parliament. But his mission had entirely failed, 
and it did not appear that he had succeeded in bringing 
any individual m this country to adopt his views. His 
motive for disclosure was the failure of his employers 
to compensate him for his services. This affair proved 
the hostile disposition of the government of Great Britain 
towards the United States, and served to increase the 
irritation already created in this country, by the injuries 

When waa General Hairiaon Mnt agalnit the Indians f— Where did 
he meet their chieb ?— What took place in the night 1— What was the 
result of the battle f— Who was John Henry t— OiVe an account of hit 
iuission.~Of his'disclosure and its result. 
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inflicted on our commerce, and the impressment of our 
seamen. 
Preparations for war were actively continued by con- 

Sess until the 20th of May, 1812, when the arrival of 
e Hornet, from London, bringing information that no 
reasonable prospect existed of a change in the measures 
of tiie British government, served to oring matters to a 
crisis. On the 1st of June the president transmitted to 
oongress a message enumerating the injuries received 
from Great Britain, and submitting the question, whether 
they should be longer endured, or immediate recourse 
haa to the ultimate resort of injured nations, a declara- 
tion of war. 

After deliberating on this measure with closed doors, 
an act was passed by congress, on the 18th, declaring war 
against Great Britain. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

> cAMPAieN or 1812. 

When the war of independence was commenced, the 
United States contained less than four millions of inhabi- 
tants, and had neither an army, a treasury or a national 
existence. But it possessed a people united in purpose, 
and firmly resolved to vindicate their rights. At the 
opening of the war of 1812, the country had eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants, great resources of wealth, and all 
the elements of an efficient army and navy. But the 
people were divided in sentiment, indisposed for war by 
a long continuance of peace, and unfitted for its successful 
prosecution by inexperience and irresolution. Their 
early movements in the new contest were marked by a 
character of indecision conesponding with this want of 
preparation. It was not till near the close of Uie conflict 
that the national spirit was fully roused ; and the results 
at that period were such as to show that when Mrlj and 
heartily embarked in a contest, the people possess the 
same spirit and the same moral power which carried 
them so nobly through the struggle for independence. 

What infoimation was received in May V-What was done }yr the 
president 1-rWhen was war declared 7— What is said of the war of inde 
iwiadence )— Of the war of 1812 1 
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In organising the army, Heniy Dearborn of Massachn* 
setts was appointed major general and commander in 
diief. He nad served m the revolutionary contest, and 
had subsequently borne the office of secretary of war. 
Thomas Pinckney of South Carolina also received a 
commission as major general, and Wilkinson, Hampton, 
Bloomfield, and Hull were among the brigadier generals. 
The army which until the year 1808 had numbered 
no more than 3000 men, had then been augmented to 6000. 
In January, 1812, congress had directed a force of up- 
wards of 25,000 to be raised, so that the entire force 
authorised by law, now exceeded 35,000, including 
officers, consisted of 25 regiments of infantry, 3 of 
artillery, 2 of light artillery, 2 of dragoons, ana 2 rifle 
regiments. In addition to oib, the president was autho- 
rirod to accept the services of any number of volunteers^ 
not exceeding fifhr thousand, who were to be armed and 
equipped by the U nited States ; and a similar authority 
was given to him to call upon the governors of states 
for detachments of militia, the whole of which was not 
to exceed 100,000. 

Though apparently formidable, this force wanted many 
of the requisites of an efficient army. The act autho- 
rising the raising of 25,000 men, had been passed so 
short a time before the declaration of war, that scarcely 
one fourth of that number was enlisted ; and these were 
by no means in a high state of discipline. The volun- 
teers and militia were yet to be called for, as occasion 
might require, and their services were considered of very 
doubtful utility. Even in the revolutionary' war, they 
had been pronounced by high authority, a most inefficient 
species or force, and the Tonff peace had certainly not 
increased their efficiency, lue officers, however, who 
had the direction of the military force, had served with 
distinction, and high hopes were entertained of a success- 
ful campaign 

llie whole navy of the United States consisted of but 
10 frigates, 5 of which were laid up in ordinary, 10 
sloops and smaller vessels, and 165 gun boats, only 60 
of which were in commission. With this trifling force, 
war was commenced with a power that numbered a 
thousand ships afloat, and boasted herself the mistress 

Wlio waa appointed commander in ch left— Who were amoiut th« 
other generals )~ What waa the military force of the countiy W Wluu 
were- Us deficiencies ?— What it said of the navy f 
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of the ocean. The commerce and fisheries of the United 
States, however, had ^ven her the elements of a nayy ; 
and if the Americans had not many ships, subsequent 
events proved that they had men ; and that the efficiency 
of a navy depends more upon discipline and courage 
than upon the size and number of its vessels. 

The plan of operations at the commencement of the 
war, was to earrison and defend the sea-board principally 
by occasional calls on the militia, aided by a few of the 
re^iar troops, the whole to be under the direction of the 
generals of the regular army, stationed at the mosi 
important points. The remaining regular troops, with 
such volunteers as could be procurea and a portion of 
the militia, were to attack the British posts in Upper 
Canada and subdue them, with the ultimate design of 
invading and conquering Lower Canada. 

General William Hull was governor of Michigan 
territory. Soon after the declaration of war, havmor 
collected a body of upwards of 2000 regular troops and 
mUitia, he pushed over the frontier j^Juiy 12tb) as if he 
intended to attack Montreal, publishing at the same time 
an arrogant proclamation. His subsequent movements 
were as dilatory as his previous haste ; and upon hearing 
that the Indians had. invaded his territory upon another 
point, and ^at the Enfflish General Brock was at the 
nead of a respectable force, Hull retreated. He was 
followed by Brock, who besieged him in Fort Detroit, 
and was aoout to try the fortune of an assault, TAugnst 
16,) when HuU, panic struck, hoisted the white nag, and 
surrendered with his fort and army to the great surprise 
and indignation of his own officers and m the whole 
American people. For this offence he was subsequently 
tried by court martial and condemned to death, out in 
consideration of his age, and his services in the revolu- 
tionary v^ar, he was pardoned by the president, and 
suffered to retire to nrivate life. 

llie sunender oi Hull left the north-western frontier 
exposed to tiie incursions of the British and Indians, aii^ 
occasioned considerable alarm in the neighbouring states. 
Nearly ten thousand volunteers imn^diately offered 
their services to the government ; and being placed under 

What was the plan of operatlona )— Who commanded on the nortb- 
weatem frontier 9^ What was his force ?— Whither did he first march ? 
—When did he enter Canada )— How did he afterwards proceed 'h- 
When did he siurender 1— What was now the state of the north-west- 
ern ftontierf 
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the command of Crenenl William H. Harrison, maiched 
towards the territory of Michigan. This force, however, 
was not sufficiently discipline to act with the effideaey 
of regular troops, and before any thing could be dona 
towards retrieying the important losses of the early part 
of the campaign, the winter set in. Their operations 
were chiefly confined to incursions into the country of 
the In^ans, who had generally become hostile. 

General Van Rensselaer, of the New York militia, 
had command of what was called the army of the centra, 
destined also for the invasion of Canaoa. His force 
consisted of regulars and militia, who were assembled at 
Lewistown, on the Niagara river. On the opposite side 
of the river was a fortified British post, called Qaeen»> 
town, which was the first object of attack. On the 13th 
of October a detachment of 1000 men, led by Colonel 
Van Rensselaer, crossed the river and effected aianding 
under a heavy fire from the British. 

In the onset the colonel was wounded ; and the troops 
under Colonels Christie and Scott were led on to toe 
assault of the fortress. They succeeded in capturing it ; 
and a reinforcement of 600 men, under Genml Brock, 
arriving and attacking the victors, were repulsed with the 
loss ortheir commander. 

General Van Rensselaer had crossed the river, and now 
returned to bring over a reinforcement of the Am«icana» 
But his troops refused to obey the order ; and the British, 
receiving another reinforcement, recaptured the fort aftei 
a severe engagement, in which the gi^ter«part of Colonel 
Van Rensselaer's detachment was destroyed. 

General Van Rensselaer now retired nom the service, 
and vms succeeded by General Smytii, ef Virginia. Hs 
commenced operations by issuing a proclamation address* 
edto the ^men of New York,^and couched in- terms 
similar to those employed by General Hall. He was 
soon at the head of an army of 4500 men ; and the^ 5i8th 
of November was the day appointed for crossing the river 
for the third invasion or Canada. The troops were em- 
toked, but the enemy appearing^ on the opposite riiore 
with a determined ^ont, a council of war was held, and 
the invasion postponed till the 1st of Decembes, 



Who commanded the tnnj there t-^What waf done In that miarter t^ 
Who commanded the army of the centre ?~When did He utaek 
Qneenatown ?~What raccees did he have in the firft attack >— What 
prevented his ultimate Boccese 1— Who aucceeded Ctonenl Tan S«n» 
selaer ^Describe his operationa. 
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althongh 1500 uf the men were leady and witling to 

<aoM UK river, a second conneil of war decided tt^t it 
was ioespedient to proceed, and the troops weie again 
debarked. The invasion of Canada at that point was 
thus finall; abandoned for the season. 

The armj of the north was commanded b; General 
Dearboni. A part of the forces were stationed at Green- 
faoah, near Albany, and the remainder at Plattsbwgf, on 
Iiake Champlain. This division of the anny effected 
nothing but an incursion into Canada, in which a small ' 
body of Biitiah and Indians, and some military stores 
were Jalfeo. The failure of the other expeditions had 
the effect of disconraging the genetal from any serioDa 
attempt on the British territory. 

Thus Upon land the advantaxes of the first eampaiffn 
rested aliosether with the British. It was at sea, on the 
element where they felt more secore, that their superiority 
was more soc^essfiilly disputed. On the 19th of August, 
Captain Hull, in the fri^te Constitution, of 41 guns, 
enooontered the British frigate Gnerriere, of 39 gans, and 
. after an action of 30 minutes lednced her to a complete 
wrack. Every maat of the British vessel was carried 
away in the battle, and, as it was found impossible to bring 
her into port, she was burned. The loss on the side ol 
the enemy was 60 killed, and 64 wounded. The Con- 
BlitBlionloBt 7 killad, apd 7 wounded. This victory wan 
hfliipd with enthiwasm by all parties. Even the oppo- 

WhU HU dODS by Oenenl Dsuboni I—tleKrlbe itas flnt uvil 
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nents of the war united in the honoars and rewaids 
which were conferred on the successful commander, and 
gave entertainments and drank toasts to the saccees of the 
• infant navy.' * 

This was followed hy a series of naval victories not 
less brilliant. In the month of October, Captain Jones, 
in the Wasp, of 18 guns, met and captured the British 
sloop of war Frolic, of 22 guns, after a hard fought 
battle of 45 minutes, losing but eight of his men, wmfe 
the loss of his eneo^ in a vessel one-third his superior 
was 80 men. The Wasp was subsequently captured by 
a British ship of the line. During the same month, 
Captain Decatur, in the frigate United States, encountered 
the British frigate Mac^onian. In this action the 
American ship nad a trifling advantage in the weight of 
her metal, but tiiis was by no means equal to the dis- 
paii^^ of loss, which was 104 killed and wounded on 
the British side, and 11 on the American. The Mace- 
donian was safely brought into New York, and the 
eallant Decatur, the same officer who had so signally 
distinguished himself at Tripoli, wza welcomed with tfaie 
applause and honours which he had so nobly won. 

The Constitution, familiarly called by the sailon * Old 
Ironsides,' had the good fortune to encounter another 
British frigate^ the Java, of 38 guns, in December. In 
this actbn, which lasted three hours, she was commanded 
by Captain Bainbridge. The Java was dismasted and 
reduced to a vereck, losing 161 killed and wounded, while 
the American loss was but 34. 

In addition to these victories of the public vessels, the 
American privateers had succeeded in severely distressing 
the enemy^s commerce, capturing above 500 of their me^ 
chantmen during the first seven months of the war. 

The success of the Americans on the ocean served to 
relieve them from the chagrin and discouragement occa- 
sioned by their Ul-fated attempts on the Bntish province 
of Canada. They became sensible that their principal 
means of defence must consist in the navy; and the exer- 
tions of the government were immediately directed to the 
increase of tnis efficient branch of the national force. The 
large number of sailors, deprived of employment by the 
general suspension of commerce, furnished the first and 

Describe the aftair of the Wasp and the Frolic— Of the United Statai 
and the Macedonian.~Decatur'8 reception at New York — Of the Coii> 
■tittttiin and the Java.-" Wliat was the consequence of these Tictoriet U- 
M^bat moamres were taken respecting the navy 1 
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most important requisite, and more ships were ordeied to 
be built and put in commission. 

The presidential election took place in the autumn of 
this year. Mr. Madison was, without difficulty, re-elected 
to his second term of office ; whilst Mr. Gerry became 
▼ice-president, succeeding Mr. Clinton. 

In November congress met. The president, in his 
messs^e, frankly stated the defeats experienced on the 
Canadian border, and complained much of the employment 
of the Indians by the British, thus bringing the horrors of 
savage warfare upon the people. He also complained of 
the conduct of Massachusetts and Connecticut, in refusing 
their contingent of militia. The victories of American 
ships were cited with just pride, and congress was re- 
quested to increase the allowance of the army, which was 
wholly incompetent. 

The British government had offered an armistice, stating 
as a reason for a suspension of hostilities, the repeal of ihe 
orders in council. The president, in reply, had demanded 
by way of preliminary, towards a settlement of difficulties, 
some effectual provisions against the impressment o^ 
American seamen, and as this was refusea, he had de- 
clined the offer.. A majority of congnress now passed 
resolutions approving of the presidents course in this 
affidr. 

His request for a more efficient organisation of the army 
was granted. The pay was increa^, and a loan for the 
purpose authorised ; and twenty additional regiments of 
regular infantry were ordered to be raised. 



cHAFrER xxxvni. 

CAMPAiON or 1813. 

Thb people of the western states were naturally anxious 
to recover tne posts which had been lost by General Hull 
on the north-western frontier ; and thus to relieve them- 
selves from the danger of incursions from the British and 
Indians. During the autumn of 1812, General Harrison, 
who had command of the army in that quarter, was pnn- 

What was the result of the presideaiial election 1— What is said In 
the prtoident'f mesiage.l— What measure of his was approved by con- 
grem 1— What wa« done for tho army I^Who commanded on the nooth- 
ireitenilrootierf 
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cipally occupied in collecting and organisin? his forces 
preparatory to a winter campaign. Nothing of importance 
was effected, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
before the winter set in. 

General Winchester, with a detachment of seTen hun- 
dred and fifty men, was sent forward in advance of the 
main body, and while General Harrison was collecting 
his forces at Sandnsky, widi a view to join Winchester, 
and advance upon Maiden and Detroit, the latter officer 
received a pressingr call from the inhabitants of French- 
town, on the river Raisin, for protection a^inst the British 
and Indians assembled at Maiden. Advancing within 
three miles of the town, on the 17th of January, he learnt 
diat the enemy had already taken possession of it. He 
attacked them on the 18th, and drove them from their 
position with considerable slaughter. On the 20th he 
advanced to within twenty miles of Maiden, where a 
British force much stronger than his own was stationed. 

General Winchester's desire to afford relief to the inha> 
bitants of Frenchtown, had thus Drought his detachment 
into a situation of no little peril. The expedition in which 
he was engaged had been undertaken without the know- 
ledge of Greneral Harrison, who, on leaminjg his advance, 
sent for reinforcements, and pushed forwardwith the main 
body in hopes of affording him relief. 

llie British were not slow to perceive their advantage. 
On the evening of the Slst of January, Colonel Proctor 
left Maiden wiUi six hundred British and Canadian troops, 
and one thousand Indians, under the command of mm 
chiefs, Splitlog and Roundhead, and at daybreak of the 22d, 
commenced a furious attack upon the Americans. Gen^ 
ral Winchester's left winjg, amounting to six hundred 
men, was protected by pickets ; the rignt wing, one hun- 
dred and nfty in number, being exposed, was speedily 
defeated, and nearly the whole massacred by the Indians, 
wiio cut off their retreat A detachment of one hundred 
sent out to their relief shared the same fate. General 
Winchester and Colonisl Lewis in attempting to relly 
them were made prisonere. The left wing sustained the 
-inequal contest withundaunted valour until eleven o'clock, 
when General Winchester capitulated for them, stipulating 
for their protection from the fury of the Indians. This 

Who adT&oced Info Canada f— Where did he attack and defeat tlu> 
Brltiah )~ Wb-«D was he attacked in tnni 9— By whom, and with what 
lorca V'Deactibe the battle.— What was the result ? 
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engagement was yiolated on the next day, when a large 
body of Indians fell upon the wounded, tomahawked and 
ecafoed them, and setting fiie to the houses, consumed 
the dead and the dyincr in one undistinfi:ui8hed confla&fra- 
tion. In pennitting tlSs massacre, Prdtor seems toliaTB 
eounted on daunting the courage of the Americans. But 
the effect was directly the reverse of what was intended* 
New volunteers, fired by these barbarities, flocked to the 
standard of their country, and were eventually successful 
in avenging their murdered fellow citizens. 

General narrison, having received considerable rein- 
forcements from Kentucky and Ohio, advanced to tiie 
rapids of the Miami, and there erected a fort which he 
called Fort Meigs, in honour of the governor of Ohio. 
This position had been selected as a suitable post for 
teceiYUi^ reinforcements and supplies from Ohio and Ken- 
tacky, protecting the borders otLake Erie, and concen- 
trating the forces mtended for the recapture of Detroit, 
and the invasion of Canada. 

On tiie 26th of April, General Proctor with two thou- 
sand regulars, militia and Indians, from Maiden, appeared 
on the Dank of the river opposite the fort, and erecting 
batteries on an eminence, commenced a regular siege^ 
The Indians crossed the river on the 27th anc established 
themselves in the rear of the American lines. A heavy 
fire of shot and shells was poured in upon the fort for 
several days, and on the 3d of May, a battery was erected 
on the left bank of the river, withm two hundred and fifty 
yards of the American lines. 

General Harrison now received a summons to surrender, 
which was gallantly refused. On the 5th of May, General 
Clay, with twelve hundred Kentuckians, advanced to die 
relief of Fort Meigs, and, by a spirited attack, succeeded 
in driving the besiegers from their works. Eight hun- 
dred of his troops having subsequently dispers^ in the 
woods, in pursmt of the Indians, were drawn into an am* 
bnscade, and compelled to surrender. ^ They were saved 
from massacre only by the decisive interference of the 
Indian chief Tecnmseh, who humanely restrained his 
followers from tiieir usual atrocities. Of the eight hun- 
dred men only one hundrea and fifty escaped, the remain- 
der being slam or captured. General Proctor, seeing no 

How were the priionen treated 9— What waa the effect of tbte conduct 
of the British ?— What foit did General Harrison erect 7— Where 1— 
When and bj whom was it besieged 7— Who advanced to it« reli^)— 
What success had General Clay 1— What disaster followed 1 

23* 
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£roBpect of taking the fort, and being deserted by his 
adian allies, who were heartily weary of the siege, 
abandoned his position on the 9th of May, and*retomed to 
Maiden. General Harrison having repaired the fort, left 
it under command of General Clay, and retomed to Ohio 
for reinforcements. Nothing further was attempted in 
this quarter until a naral force was ready for action on 
Lake £rie. 

The principal object of the campaign of 1813, on the 
Canadian border, was the capture or Montreal. To effect 
this, it was essential to gain the command on Lake Onta- 
rio. Sackett's Harbour, on the eaist end of the lake, near 
its outlet, was selected as a naval depdt; and Commodore 
Chauncey ha^ been occupied since tne month of October, 
1812, in building and equipping a squadron sufficienUy 
powerful to cope with that or the enemy, which consisted 
of six vessels, mounting in all eighty guns. In this he 
was successful ; and having made several captures in the 
autumn of 1812, he was enabled, in the spring of the next 
year, to acquire the complete ascendancy on the lake, 
confining every British ship to the harbour of Kingston. 

General Dearborn had now under his command a re> 
spectable force of six thousand men, composing the army 
of the north ; and as Montreal was in a comparatively 
defenceless state, and could receive no reinforcements 
until June, it was his proper policy to have made an im- 
mediate descent upon that ci^. Unfortunatelv his exei^ 
tions were directed to a much less important oblect. On 
the 23d of April he embarked at Sackett's Harbour with 
sixteen hundred men, on an expedition against York, the 
capital of Upper Canada, situated at the' head of Lake 
Ontario. On tiie 27th he arrived at his destination, and 
immediately commenced a disembarkation. Remaining 
on board the fleet, he entrusted the command to Genenu 
Pike, who succeeded in landing, though opposed hj a 
superior force of the enemy, who, after a Severe action, 
were driven to their fortifications. The remainder of the 
forces having effected a landing, the whole army advanced 
to the assault, carried the first oattery, and was ajiproach- 
mg the main works, when a magazine of the British, pre- 
pared for the purpose, blew up with a tremendous explo- 
sion, destroying one hundred of the assailants. General 

, Wbea was the siege raifed f—What wu the chief object of the cam* 
paJgn of 1813 1— What preparation waa made by Commodore Chaoncej f 
—What waa General Dearborn's force 1— What place should he hat* 
attacked T— What place did he attack 1— Deicribe the action. 
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Pike was mortally wounded bv a atone which wae thrown 
op by the explosion and etracK him on the breast. 

He was immediatel j conveyed on board the conuno- 
dore's ship, and soon eipired. 'ITie troons paused a 
few momenta at this unexpected catastrophe, but soon 
pressed forward and ^ned posseeeionof the town. Tl\e 
gOTemment hall was Dumed, contrary to the orders of the 
American general. Tbe British lost 100 killed, and 600 
wounded aM prleonera. The Americans, 320 killed and 
wounded. The object of the expedition being attuned, 
the fleet proceeded to Niagara, landed tbe troops, and 
returned to Sackett's Harbour. 

On embarking for York, General Dearborn had left 
Sackett's Harbour in rather a defenceless state. It waa 
consequently attacked on the S9th of May, by the com- 
bined land and naval forces of the Britiah, onder Sir 
George Prerost and Sir James Yeo. General Brown, of 
the New York mililia, had the chief command at the 
harbour. He detached Colonel Mills, with the militia 
and Albany volunteers, to oppose the enemy's landing. 
On their approach, the militia flred, without orders, and 
too soon to produce any effect, and then fled. Colonel 
Mills was slain in attempting to rally them. General 
Br(>wD succeeded in rallying about 100, and fell upon the 
eitemy's rear. The British advanced towards the village, 
and encountering Colonel Backns, with the regular troops 
and a few militia, after a severe action were repulsed and 
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driven to their boats. Lieutenant Channcey, who had 
been ordered to set fire to the store houses and barradu 
in case of defeat, anticipated that result, and thus caused 
the loss of the supplies which were essential to the suo' 
oess of the campai^. General Brovrn, in consetjuenoe 
of his services on this occasion, was appointed a biigadiei 
in the regular army. 

While these events were passing at Sackett's Harboni, 
Cfperations of some importance were taking place at the 
head of the lake. On the 27th of May, a descent was 
made upon Fort George, on the British side of the Nia^ 

Sira river, which, after a warm resistance, was taken, 
n the 26th Uie garrison at Brie abandoned that fort to 
the Americans, and concentrated their forces with those 
of the other British garrisons on the Niagara peninsula, 
beyond Burlington heights, about 40 miles west of Fort 
George. Generals Chandler and Winder were detached 
from Tort George with 1000 men to attack them. They 
were met and repulsed, with the loss of both these officers 
captured; and Sir James Yeo, arrivinjg with his fleet, 
refieved the British, and compelled the Americans to 
return to their main army, with the loss of most of their 
artillery and baggaee. A detachment of 570 men, undei 
Lieutenapt Colonel Boerstler, being sent soon after tc 
attack a body of the enemy at Beaver Dams, was sur- 
rounded and captured. 

A second expedition, under the command of Colonel 
Scott, was sent against the British post on Burlington 
heights, on the 28ui of July. The landing took place on 
die 31st; but on reconnoitering the enemy's worKs, they 
were deemed too strong to be attacked with any prospee* 
of success, and the troops were immediately re-embarKed. 
On their return they put into York, burnt the barracks 
and public^ stores^ and Drought off one piece of ordnance 
and a quantity of flour. 

During the time occupied by these operations, the Bri- 
tish had prepared a flotilla, superior to that of the Ameri- 
cans, which enabled them to turn the advantage on Lake 
Ontario in their own favour. On the 7th of October, Sir 
James Yeo appeared with his fleet before Fort George, 
where Commodore Chauncey lay at anchor with his squa- 
dron. He immediately went out, and in a gale which 

What wu the result 1— What fort was Uken on the 27th oi[ May 1~ 
What wai done bj the Britism on the 28lh 1— Who were sent againat 
theml— With what success 1— What other disaster took place f-^Wha' 
unsuccessful ezpedition 1— What was done on the lake 1 
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happened on the niglit of the 8th, lost two of his schoonoTS, 
with a greater part of their crews. On the 1 0th, an action 
took place, in which two of the American schooners were 
taken. The fleets then separated, neither party being 
willing to come to a decisive contest.. 

Thus terminated the operations of the American forces 
on Lake Ontario, under the direction of Greneral Dearborn. 
He was now superseded, and General Wilkinslk called 
ijTom the south to take his place. 

General Wilkinson arrived at Sackett's Harbour on the 
1st of August ; the war department, under the direction 
of General Armstrong, was removed to that place, and 
extensive preparations were commenced for a descent on 
Montreal. Tne army consisted of 8000 men ; but a period 
of three months elapsed before they were ready to descend 
the St. Lawrence on the expedition. This enabled the 
enemy to fortify every important point on the river ; and 
when, on the 5th of November, tne flotilla set sail, their 
progress was disputed so obstinately, tibat it was found 
necessary to land a body of troops, under the command 
of General Brown, who proceeded in advance of the boats, 
to dislodge the enemy from his posts on the river. The 
rear division, under General Boyd, encountered a party 
of equal force at Chrystler's fields, near Williamsburg, 
on the 10th of Novemoer. A spirited action ensued, in 
which the Americans, with considerable loss, succeeded 
in driving the British from their position, and enabling 
the flotilla to pass unmolested. 

On the 11th, General Wilkinson, with the main body, 
arrived at St. Regis, where General Hampton, with an 
additional force, had been ordered to meet him for the 
purpose of co-operating in the proposed descent on Mon- 
treal. Instead of obeying the order, Hampton sent a 
commnnication to his commander, informing him that in 
oonse(|uence of the sickly state of his troops, the want of 
pro]risions, &c., he had thought proper to fall back on his 
main depdt at Plattsburg, for the purpose of keeping open 
a communication with the St. Lawrence, and thus contri- 
buting to the success of the main object. In consequence 
of this strange proceeding of General Hampton the expe- 
dition was abandoned, and General Wilkinson's army 

Who took Dearborn's place?— What city did he undertake to capture? 
— How much time was lost in preparation! — ^What -was the conseguencel 
—What was found to be necessary t — What was the result of General 
Bojd's encounter with the British 1 — ^What was done by General Hamp 
toa ?— What was the result of the expedition 1 
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retired to French Mills, and went into winter qoartera. 
The disappointment and chagrin of the nation at the failure 
of this attempt was proportioned to the extensive prepara- 
tions and the sanguine hopes with which it had oeea 
undertaken. 

Before restoring his department to its only proper posi« 
tion the capital, the secretary of war, Genera] Armstrong, 
had issiiid an order to General M^Clure, conmianding at 
Fort George, to destroy the British town of Newark, 
situated in its yicinity. This order was punctually com- 
plied with on the lOth of December, and about 500 unof* 
fending and innocent people were thus rendered houseless, 
and compelled in the midst of a Canadian winter to seek 
shelter from the charity of their friends. 

This act, and the burning of York, were most seyerely 
retaliated by the British, who, when General M* Clare 
subsequently retreated, and Fort Niagara was lost, passed 
over to the American side of the river, burnt Niagara and 
Lewistown, and laid waste all the other flourishing vil- 
lages and settlements on the Nia&fara between the lakes. 
Indeed these unnecessary acts of aggression on the Ca- 
nada borderers, were afterwards alleged in justification of 
every similar proceeding on the part of the enemy. 

Although tne Bntisn were so deeply sensible of the 
injustice and cruelty of this mode of warfare when prad- 
tised upon their own people, they had been beforenand 
with tne Americans m its commencement. Having 
declared a blockade of the ports and harbours on the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays, in December, 1812, they 
extended it on the following May to New York, and ail 
the southern ports. A squadron of four ships of the line, 
and six frigates, under Admiral Cockbum, arrived in the 
Chesapeake early in March, and three seventy-fours, and 
several smaller vessels under Commodore Beresibrd, 
arrived in the Delaware about the same time. On the 
16tli of March, a demand was made on the inhabitants of 
Lewistown, on the Delaware, for supplies, which was 
promptly refused. The demand being again made and 
again refused, the British commenced a bombardment of 
the town on the 6th of April. They subsequently at- 
tempted to land at two difEereut places on the river, but 
being met at the water's edge and driven back, they aban- 

What wai done by General M^Clure t— What was the conaequence 1 
—What naval armaments were sent out \>j the Britiah 1— Wlao boa 
barded Lewistown 1— Why ^ 
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doned the nyer, after burning some merchant vessels, and 
sailed for Bermuda. 

Admiral Cockbum nursued a similar system of warfare 
on the Chesapeake. The plantations, fajms, and gentle- 
men's seats on the shore were plundered. The villages 
of Frenchtown, Havre de Grace, Fredericktown, and 
Georgetown were plundered and burnt ; and NoAlk imd 
the villages in its immediate neighbourhood ^Hl only 
saved from destruction by the spirited resistance of the 
inhabitants, assisted by some marines and sailors from 
the Constellation frigate and a few gun-boats in the 
harbour, who mannea a battery on Craney Island, sunk 
several of the British barges, and drove the remaindei 
back to their ships. 

The village ot Hampton, 18 miles from Norfolk, was 
defended by about 450 militia, against a British flotilla, 
with bombs and rockets, commanded by Admiral Cock 
bum ; but Sir Sidney Beckwith coming to the assistance 
of the admiral, with 2000 men,succeeded in capturing the 
place, which was forthwith abandoned to the soldiery, 
who perpetrated outrages on the inhabitants, which would 
have disgraced the dancest ages of barbarism. 

After tills great victory and triumph. Admiral Cockbum 
sailed with his squadron up the Fotomac, to within 70 
miles of Washington ; but finding the fortifications on 
the river in a good state' of defence, he retired. He next 
proceeded up the bay, and threatened Annapolis and 
Baltimore ; but not deeming it pradent to attack those 
places, he proceeded to the soutn, pursuing his system 
of plunder and devastation on the coast of the Carolinas 
and Georgia. 

These outrages, which were intended to render the 
war unpopular with the Americans, had a directly con? 
tiary ^ect, infusing new spint and energy into their 
subsequent operations, and giving a tone to the public 
feeling, which was the only reauisite hitherto wanting 
towards the successful conduct oi the war. 

The blockade of the northem ports fell into better 
hands. Commodore Hardy, who commanded the squa- 
dron which blockaded New London, and held the frigates 
United States and Macedonian in a state of inaction there 
during the latter period of the war, conducted his opera- 

What wat done by AdmlTal Cockburn 1— What saved Norfolk Y-- 
What was done at Hampton)— What wnre Cockburn's next, ezploitsf— 
Wbat was the effect of these outrages f— What is said of Commodore 
HttrdyY > 
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dons Id a spirit of comparatiTefoTbeaiaDce and humanit^r 
His chivaliy, howerer, was not so generous as to peimit 
his acceptance of the challenge from the commanders of 
those frigates, offering to meet the Endymion and Statira, 
•hips of the blockading squadron, of eaual force. T^e 
unitorm result of preyious meetings of this kind was too 
ominM of disgrace to the British arms. 

TnRroccess of the Americans in their naraleiicoanteis 
with the enemy was not less remarkable than it had been 
during the preceding year. On the 34th of February, 
Captain Lawrence, in the sloop of war Hornet, fell in 
with the brig of war Peacock, and nfter a close action of 
fifteen minutes, compelled her to strike her colours and 
hoist a signal of distress. The firing of the Hornet 
instantly ceased, and the boats were hoisted out for the 
purpose of saving the British crew, as the yessel was b 
a sinking state. In spite of the most active exertions on 
the part of their generous enemies, thirteen of the Britbh 
went down with Sie ship, and four of the Homet^s crew, 
who were rendering assistance, suffered the same fate. 

On his return to the United States, Captain I^wrence 
was promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, 
ttien lying in Boston harbour. Soon after taking com- 
mand of ms ship, Lawrence received a challenge from 
Captain Brooke, of the British frigate Shannon, to meet 
him in single combat, ship to ship, engaging tbat die 
Tenedos, which was then blockading Boston, in company 
with the Shannon, should be out of the way during ^e 
action. The challenge was promptly accepted. The 
ships met ; the Chesapeake was taken, and the gallant 
Lawrence, with his lieutenant Ludlow, fell in the action. 
These frigates were nearly equal in weight of metal, &e 
Shannon mounting fifty-two guns and the Chesapeak*" 
forty-eight; but the latter undoubtedly laboured under 
great disadvantages in the undisciplined and half intoxi- 
cated state of the crew, just out of port. Her capture, 
however, was a source of unbounded exultation to the 
British. 

In May, 1813, Captain Allen, in the brig Argus, having 
oonveyea Mr. Crawford, the American ambassador, to 
France, began a cruise in the British channel, during 
which he captured and destroyed British vessels and 
cargoes to the amount of two millions of dollars. He 

Describe the affair of the Hornet and Peacock.— Of the CSiesapeike 
and Shazmon.— What is said of the Argus's cruise 1 
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was then assailed by the Pelican sldop of war, of twenty 
guns, and sustained a severe action of forty-three minutes, 
when ^he British frigate Sea Horse heaving in sight, the 
Argus struck. Captain Allen was mortally wounded 
dunng the engagement. 

In September, the United States brig Enterpris^n- 
countered the British brig Boxer off the coasMJ^^Ke, 
and after an action of forty-five minutes comp^^H^F to 
surrender. Both the commanders fell in the sHRn, and 
were buried together, with military honours, in Portland. 
The Boxer was stuMrior to her antagonist in tonnage, men, 
and guns. SheVIt twenty-five killed, and fourteen 
wounded; while the Enterprise lost four killed,^ and 
deven wounded. 

The British had employed the Indians as allies from 
the commencement of the war, and had rather encouraged 
than repressed their propensity to use their prisoners in 
the most barbarous manner. It was not till the suixmier 
of this year that the Six Nalions declared war against 
England, and united their arms with those of the United 
States. In accepting their aid, it was made a strict con- 
dition, that they should treat their captives according to 
the usase of civiksed nations ; and when a party of them, 
essisted by the militia, routed the enemy near Fort 
George, th^ prisoners being committed to their charge, 
were treated with the greatest humanity ; thus completely 
eoLplodinc; the apology set up by the British officers, that 
^ev* could not controul their allies. 

The events on the north-western frontier were now 
assuming an interesting character. Both the British 
and Americans were strenuously engaged in preparing a , 
naval force to be employed on Lake Erie ; and at Uie 
same time an attempt was made on Forts Stephenson 
and Meigs, by General Proctor, with a large lorce of 
British and Indians^ Towards the last of July, the 
enemy appeared in the neighbourhood of Fort Meigs, 
and endeavoured by a variety of stratagems to withdraw 
the Americans from their works into the open field. 
Not succeeding in this, on the 1st of Augrus^ Proctor 
laid siege to Fort Stephenson i>n the Sandusky river, with 
a force of five hundred regulars and eicfat hundred 
Indians. The gamson consisted of only a nundred and 

Describe the action of the Enterprise and Boxer. — Who becamn 
atUee of the ITnited States f— How did thoT behaye 9— What fort* were 
tlireatened byOeneral Proctof 1— How was he foiled by Harrison ^Who 
commanded rort Stephenson f— With what force was it attacked 1 

24 
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sixty men, with a single piece of cannon ; but they wen 
commanded by Major Croghan, a young officer, distin- 
guished by the gallantry suited to his ase, and tiie 
firmness and judgment of a yeteran. He bad been di- 
rected to abandon the fort on the approach of a sapeiior 
foro^b^sonfiding in his own resources and the courage 
of fl^Ujk he dared to assume the responsibility of 
defendiflJP 

Havinf poured into the fort a gallin? cannonade of 
shot and shells for two days, the^ritisK adyaneed at 




men, commanaea oy uoionei snon, was receiyea witb a 
heayy fire, and eignty of them, haying leaped oyer the 

Eickets into the ditch, were all killed or captured, Shoit 
imself being among the slain. The remainder were re- 
. pulsed. The other party marched up a rayine towards the 
ibrt, and were receiyed with a discharge of slugs and balls 
from the six pounder, which had been masked and reseryed 
for their reception, and now mowed them down with 

S prodigious slaughter. This snirited resistance so com- 
leteQ^ dismay^ the enemy, that Proctor abandoned his 
eaA and wounded and fled for safety. The Indians were 
so disappointed at missing the plunder and scalps of the 
garrison, that they forthwith began to abandon their allies 
m great numbers. 

Major Croghan, for his brilliant seryices in this affair, 
receiyed the appointment of lieutenant colonel by breyet 
in the regular army ; and the ladies of Chiiicothe pr^ 
sented him with a splendid sword. The repulse which ha 
had giyen the Britisn and Indians sayed Fort Meigs firom an 
assault, and completely relieyed the frontier to the south of 
the strait at Detroit, from its most troublesome enemy. 

Greneral Harrison, who had the chief command on the 
north-western frontier, was now occupied in preparing 
his troops for a descent upon the enemy's territory, as 
soon as the squadron in preparation on Lake Erie shonld 
be ready to afford him the facilities of transportation. 
Early in S^tember, Commodore Perry, who ban in a ibw 
monus succeeded in constructing from the trees of the 
neighbouring forests, a respectable squadron, sailed from 
Ene in pursuit of the enemy, who had hitherto command* 

Whh what force defended t~- Describe the afihir.— What waa dks 
^t,i_How waa Major Croghan rewarded ?— For what was Geoenu 
"•D preparing ? 
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tA the lake. HU fleet consiated of nine email veaaels, 
monDtia? inallfiCW'sii guns. Thatof tiieBriti3h,iiQdei 
ComiDodoie Barclay, consisted of six lai^ vessels, 
moanting sixty-nine gam. His complement of men was 
also greater than thai of Perry. 

On the 10th of September die fleets met aff Put-in-bay. 
At the conunencement of the action, ike Lawrence, ths 
Has ship, was attached by the Detroitand Queen Charlotte, 
and aa the wind was too light to allow the remainder of 
the squadron to come up to the commodore's support, be 
had to sustain their fire tor two hours, when the Lawrence 
beinF reduced to a si nhins condition, he committed her to 
the coar^ of Lieutenant YarnaU, and deacFi^ns into a 
boat, passed through a shower of cannon balla and 
bullets, and transferred his flag to the Niagara. He 
wind now freshening, the remainder of the Anterican 
vessels were brought into action, and soon compelled ths 
surrender of the whole British fleet. 

This victory being the first obtained over a squadron, 
and bringing vrith it the most important advantaTes, 
occasioned meater rejoicing among the Americans ftan 
any which had preceded it. The gallant Perry was 
loaded with honours and distinctions, and hisTictory was 
proudly recorded in the annals and celebrated in the songs 
of his countrymen. 

On receivmg intelligence of Perry's succeaa. General 

HDvlar^ a.flaet hid Q«ninDdDro Fbftj boilt^WIut wil lb» Bif- 
tiib Hvallbrca 1— WtiBn did Uia *]ui>dniiii> idml )— SciKritw thetMUs 
—Wbo cunquersdi 
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Haiiison, who had been reinforced by a 8tr<mg body oC 
Kentucky militia under Governor Shelby* embarked on 
the lake, and soon arrived at Maiden. This post had 
been abandoned by the British, who had ascended the 
river Thames as far as the Moravian villages. Here they 
were overtaken by General Harrison, on the 5th of Octc^ 
bMjk jII^ succeeded in bringing them to action, and 
game^^kmplete victonr. Genenl Proctor saved him- 
self l^Wght, leaving his camp equipage and papers. 
Six hundred of. the British were made prisoners. The 
Indians are said to have borne t^Ui)runt of the battle, 
and fallen iu great numbers. Thed^^^ chief, Tecnm- 
seh, was amonjg the slain in the battle of the Thames, 
having been snot by Colonel Johnson. This victory 
restored to the Americans all the posts which had been I 
surrendered by General Hull. * 

The British had been no less successful in exciting the 
hostility of the Indians at the southern extremity of the 
Union than at the north; and a visit of Tecumseh at the 
commencement of the war had stirred up among them a 
spirit of blind fanaticism which manifested itself by a 
series of hostilities, carried on by the Creeks and Semi- 
noles against the frontier inhabitants of Georgia. This 
was repressed, however, for the time, by an incursion of 
2500 Tennessee volunteers led by General Jackson in the 
fall of 1812. Their hostility now burst forth with ii&dh 
violence. 

At Fort Minmis, in the Tensaw settiement, a party of 
300 inhabitants, who had fled thither for safety, were sur- 
prised on tiie 30th of August by 600 Indians, who broke 
mto the fort, drove the people into the houses which it 
inclosed, and set them on fire. Only seventeen escaped 
the genera] massacre. 

A^ army of 3500 militia principally from Tennessee 
was speedily assembled, and placed under the command 
of General Jackson, for the purpose of chastisingr the au- i 
thors of this unprovoked outrage. On the 2d ofNovem- 
ber a detachment of this force under General Coffee attack- 
ed the Creeks, at Talluschatches, destroyed 200 of their | 

warriors, burnt their town, and captured 86 prisoners. 

i 

What wat now done by General Harrison ?— Where did he overtake 
the British f^-Deacribethe battle of the Thames.— What did this yictory 
resuve to the Americans 1 — What ezcUed the hostility of the Indians in 
the south f-rWho repressed their attempts in the fall of 18129— What 
was done at Fort Mimms 1— Who now inarched against the Indians %^ 
What was done by General CofTee f 
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On the Bth, General Jackson attacked a large body of 
the Cieeks, who were aBsembled at Taladega, and defeated 
them ; the Indians leaving' 290 of their wairiors on the , 
field, and retreatin? to the moDntains. 

On the IHth of November, General White was eqaally 
SDCceesfiil at the Hillibee viilase, where, after a blood; 
encounleT, he defeated the Uieeks, 60 of their warriors 
being killed, and 256 made priBoners, without the 1o98 of 
a single man on the side of the Americans. Greneral 
Floyd inflicted a similar defeat on the Indiana &t Autosee, 
on the S9th of November. 

On the 2Sd of January, 1914, General Jackson, with 
about 1400 men, was attacked by a large body of the 
Creeks near the bend of the Tallapoosa. The Indians 
were repulsed with considerable loss, and the general, 
hsTin? e&ecled his object, a diversion in favour of Geueral 



Flora, retired to Fort Slrother. A furious night attack, 
made upon General Floyd's detachment on the 37th, wai 
!SsTu!ly resisted; and the Indians were compelled, 



after a severe loss, to &j for sheller into the Caulibea 
swamp. 

Tie last rignal elrokeof vengeance was inflicted on the 
Chreeks at the Hone Shoe Bend, called by the Indians 
Tcdibpeka, on the Tallapoosa, March 2Tth, 1814. Here, 
bj the judicious airftngenienla of General Jackson, they 
were completely snTroonded, and after a most aanguinajy 
Whu Bu done b; Ognenl JsckBD )— B) Genenl While t—Bv 
General Fiord ^-Wtaal wu dons by General Jukaan an ths 2U i« 
Jannarr 1— Bt General Fiord on Uie mh 1— Br 0«aeral Jukgon on Itu 

sniionaiTcE) 
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battle, the grrealer part of them were destroyed; 600 
warriors fell in the battle, and but 300 escaped. 

. liis may be considered the closing scene of the Creek 
war, sioce the subsequent march of General Jackson to 
^e Hickory Ground oidy terminated in the formal sub- 
mission of Uie chiefs. 



't 



CHAPTER XKXIX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1814. 

Early in the spring of 1813 an offer was made by the 
Emperor of Rufsia of nis mediation as the common niend 
of tne United States and Great Britain, for the purpose 
of facilitating a peace between them. The presiaent, 
haying accepted this offer, commissioned John Quincy 
Adams, the minister of the United States at St. Peters- 
burg, Albert Gallatin, and James A. Bayard, with the 
requisite powers to conclude a treaty of peace with per- 
sons clothed with similar powers, on the part of Great 
Britain. 

During the session of congress, which commenced in 
December, 1813, a communication was received from the 
British goyemment, declining to treat under the mediation 
of Russia, and proposing a direct negotiation in London 
or Gottenburg. This proposition was accepted, and the 
latter place appointed for the meeting, which was after- 
wards transferred to Ghent ; and Henij Clay and Jona- 
than Russell were added to the commissioners who had 
already gone to Europe. 

For the purpose of increasing the force of the regular 
army, several acts of congress were passed, offering large 
bounties to recruits, and providing liberally for the pay, 
rations, and clothing of the troops. A loan of twenty-five 
millions of dollars, and the issue of treasury notes for fiye 
millions, were also authorised. Provision was alsp made 
for the increase and better orffanisation of the navy, and 
for the defence of the seaboard. An embargo, which had 



What offer was made by the Emperor of Russia in 1813 ?— What 
the answer of Jie United States ?— Of the British government 1— Who 
were added to the conmiission 1— What was doae to increase the fixes 
'theannj? 
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been laid to prevent the trade under British licenses, was 
repealed in April, 1814. 

The fall of Napoleon, having left Great Britain at peace 
with all nations except the United States, enabled that 
power to direct the whole of her disposable force a^inst 
the Americans. This circumstance, increasing the perils 
of the campaign, rendered it necessary to mal^e greater 
exertions and sacrifices for the defence of the country. 

The spring passed away without any important opera- 
aons on either side. The army which had wintered at 
French Mills left that station in the early part of the 
spring, one division, under General Wilkinson, proceed- 
ing to Plattsfiurg, and the remainder, under General 
Brown, returning to Sackett^s Harbour. In March, Gene- 
ral Wilkinson entered Canada, and made an attacji: on a 
party of the British stationed in a large stone building 
called La Cole Mill. He was defeated with a heavy loss^ 
and being soon afterwards superseded, his command was 
given to General Izard. 

On the 5th of May, the British made a descent on Os* 
weffo, and succeeded in capturing and destroying the fort 
and military stores at that place ; after which tney returned 
to Kingston. 

£ariy in July, Greneral Brown crossed the Niagara 
riyer,^ and invested Fort £rie, which was surrendered 
without opposition, and the prisoners, 137 in number, 
were sent to Buffalo. The army then advanced to Chip* 
pewa, where a large body of the British were postea ; 
and, on the 5th of July, a severe engagement took place, 
in which the British lost upwards of 300 killed and 
wounded, 300 beinff left dead on the field. The Ameri* 
can loss was 60 Imled, and 268 wounded and missing. 
The British then retired to Fort George, and General 
Brown took post at Queenstown, to await reinforcements 
from Sacketrs Harbour. 

The expected reinforcements, however, being blockaded 
by a British fleet oS the harbour, did not arrive. Detach 
ments from the army were occupied with unimnortant 
sldrmishes until July 25th, when the battle of Bridge- 
water, near the cataract of Niagara, took place. 

The British advanced to 3ie attack under General 
Drummond. The first brigade, under General Scott 

What was the effect of the fall of Napoleon I—What ifl aaid of th« 
anny at French Millaf~Of the capture of Oswego 1— Of Fort Erie 9- 
Give an account of the battle of Cnippewa.—Of the battle of Bridfs 
water. 
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with Towson'fl artillery and a body of eaTalry, composed 
the advance of the Americana, and, engagping the enemy 
at six o'clock in the eyening, sustained the attack without 
support for an hour. General Ripley, Tvith fresh troops, 
then arriving, relieyed General Scott, and his exhansted 
brieade formed a leserye on the rear. The British artUleiy 
had takef post on an eminence at the head of Lundy^ 
Lane, and poured a most deadly fire on the Americans. 
It became necessary to dislodge them or retreat. * Will 
you advance and capture that battery V said the command- 
ing general to Colonel Miller. ' 1 will try, sir,* was the 
modest reply of the colonel, which afterwards became 
the motto of his regiment. He advanced coolly and stea- 
dily to his object, amidst a tremendous fire of artilleiy, 
ana al the point of the bayonet carried the artillery znd 
the height The guns were turned upon the enemy. 
Several attempts were made to resfain ihem without suo- 
eess. The principal force of both parties were directed 
to this point, and a most sanguinary contest took place, 
which resulted in the defeat or the firitish. The loss on 
each side was about 800. Generals Brown and Scott 
beinff both severely wounded in the battle, the command 
devolved upon Greneral Ripley, who took post at Fort 
Erie. General Gaines having arrived soon after and 
taken the command, was attacked by General Drammond, 
at the head of 5000 troops, who formally invested the 
place on the 4th of August. Having advanced their lines 
to within 400 yards of the fort, the enemy commenced a 
brisk cannonade on the 13th, which continued the whole 
of ^at and the next day. The fire was steadily returned 
by the Americans. On the night of the 14th an assault 
was made by the British, which resulted in their repulse, 
with the loss of 900 men ; the Americans losiuff but 84. 
On the 3d of September, General Brown had so hr 
recovered from his wounds as to be able to resume the 
command. The British main body, under Genera] Dmm- 
mond, was encamped two miles from Fort Erie, while 
his works were advanced to within 40Q yards of the 
American lines. One of his brigades, with a detachment 
of artilleiy, was stationed at this advance. On the 17th, 
Generals Porter, Miller, and Brown, with larce detach- 
ments, made a sortie, with a view to cut off the Britidi 

What if Bald of Colonel Miller 1— What was the lois on each lide f— 
Where did General Ripley take poet ?— Who invested Foit Erie 1— Wha» 
took place on the 13th of August 1— On the 2d of Seotea^7 f 
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adTanced posts from fhe .main body. Within thirty 
minutes the Ti^ole line of the enemy's entrenchments 
were in possession of the Americans. The works were 
destroyed, and, strong reinforcements of the enemy coming 
up, the Americans retired within their lines. The Ame- 
rican loss was 79 killed, and 433 wounded and missing. 
The British lost 500 killed and wounded, and 385 cap- 
tured. The result of this gallant sortie completely dis- 
couraged the enemy, who, on the night of the 21st, raised 
the siege, which had continued 49 days., and retired to 
his entrenchments behind the Chippewa. 

On the 9th of October General Izard arriyed with rein- 
forcements from Plattsburg, and took the command. 
General Brown retiring to Sackett's Harbour. General 
Izard, deeming it inexpedient to attempt any further ofifen- 
siye operations in this quarter, demolished the works at 
Fort Erie, and remoyed the troops to Bufl^ilo. 

The next attempt of the British was a descent upon 
Plattsburg. This was the prindpal military and nayal 
depdt for the army of the north and the flotilla on Lake 
Champlain. Its defence was entrusted to General Mar 
comb, with 1500 regulars, and the neighbouring militia, 
to be called in as occasion might require. On the 1st of 
September, General Preyost, with 14,000 men, adyanced 
to Champlain, within 15 miles of tiie American lines. 
Haying called in the militia, who flocked to his standard 
from the neighbouring country in great numbers, Greneral 
Macomb made eyery exertion to impede the approach, and 

{prepare for the attack of the enemy. The bnoges on uis 
ine of march were broken up, and every possible impedi- 
ment thrown in the way of nis passage, and the fortifica- 
tions at Plattsburg were strengthened by additional 
breastworks and batteries. 

On the 6th of September the British adyance was met 
at Batemantown, six miles from Plattsburg, by a corps 
of 700 militia, under General Mooers. After some slight 
skirmishin^f, ihe militia discoyered the New York staj^e 
dragoons in red uniform, reconnoitering the heights On 
- their rear, and mistaking them for British troops in the 
act of surrounding their party, they broke and fled in 
eyery direction. On the same day the British, command- 

What took place on the 17th of September 1— When wa« the fiese 
raised 1— How long had it lasted 1— What was done by General Izara 1 
•^What was the next point of attack for the British ?— How was Platts- 
borg defended 1— What was the force of General Prevost 1— What took 
place on the 6th of September 7 
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ad by Sir George Prevost in person, entered Plattsbug 
The Americans retired to the south side of the Saxanac 
riyer, tore up the bridges and made breastworks of &em, 
and guardea the ford-ways ; while the British strengtb- 
eoed their works and ])repared for the attack. 

While these operations were going forward on land, 
the American squadron on Lake Champlain lay at anchor 
in a bay two miles distant, awaiting the arraral of the 
British fleet, which was to assist m the simnltaiieous 
attack about to take place on land and ¥niter. On the 
morning of the 11th, tne enemy's ships appeared^ bearing 
down upon the Americans under easy saU, and the 
action immediateljr commenced. It was a hard feoght 
battle, and it terminated in a manner highly konoinraole 
to the courage and resolution of Commodore M^Doiiongh 
and his braye associates. The fleets were engaged two 
hours and twenty minutes. Nearly all the Bntisn ships 
were sunk or taken ; and when the action closed, there 
was not a mast standing in either squadron to which 
a sail could be attached. When the flag ship of the 
British, haying lost its commander. Commodore Do wnie, 
struck her colours, the shores resounded with the accla^ 
matloDS of the American troops and citizens. The Bri- 
tish seeing Uieir fl^ completely conquered, were dis* 
pirited and dismayed. 

At the moment when the nayal action had commenced, 
the British from their works on shore, had opened a 
heayy fire of shot, shells and rockets upon Uie American 
lines. Under coyer of this fire, three desperate efforts 
were made to cross the Saranac, for the purpose of cany- 
ing the American lines by assault, all which were met 
and successfully resisted. One ford, ffuarded by militia, 
was passed, and a body of the Britisn being drawn into 
the woods, were so seyerely handled that they were 
compelled to recross the riyer with considerable loss. 
At six o'clock in the evening, the British batteries were 
silenced; and during the night the whole army decamped 
with preoipitation, leaying their sick and wounded, and 
most of their camp equipage, entrenching tools and 
proyisions, behind them. The retreat, was so sudden 
and unexpected, that it was not discoyered by the Ame- 
rican general tUl the British were eight miles from the 

' Describe the naval battle of the 1 Ith.— What was the result 1-~ What 
was the comparative force of the fleets 1 
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late scene of action. This battle terminated the actiye 
warfare on the Canada border. ^ 

The naval events of this campaign on the ocean were 
not less brilliant than those with which the war had 
commenced. The cruise of Captain Porter in the frigate 
Kssex, chiefly in the Pacific Ocean, had commenced ia 
1812. He nad captnred a large number of Britinb 
vessels, and had succeeded in completel]r destroying tot 
enemy's commerce within the range of his cruise. One 
of the captured vessels had been converted into a vessei 
of war mounting 20 guns, which he named the Essex 
Junior. The intelligence of Captain Porter's exploits ia 
the Pacific had at length occasioned a force of the enemy 
to be sent in pursuit of him. While the Essex and 
Essex Junior were lying in the harbour of Valparaiso, 
the Phoebe, a British frigate of 38 guns, and a sloop of 
war, appeared off the port. Having entered the harbour 
and obtained ])rovisions, they cruised off the port for six 
weeks. Their United force was much gxeater than 
Captain Porter's. On the 28th of March, the Essex 
attempted to escape to sea, but in rounding th'e point she 
was struck by a squall which carried away her main top 
mast, and unable to re^n the harbour. Captain Porter 
ran into a small bay and anchored within pistol shot of 
the shore. Here, m violation of the rights of neutrality, 
he was attacked in a most unfavourable position by a 
superior force, consliting of both the British ships above 
mentioned, and after gallantly maintaining the unequal 
contest for three hours, was compelled to surrender. 
Tlie disregard of the British for the rules of warfare 
relating to an enemy under the protection of a neutral 
nation, was, subsequently referred to by^the Americans 
m justification of ueneral Jackson's retaliatory proceed- 
ings in Florida. 

The sloop of wax Peacock, of 18 guns, commanded by 
Captain Warrington, on the 29th of April, fell in with, 
and after an action of 42 minutes, captured the British 
brig of war Epervier of 18 gtins ; the Peacock and her 
prize, witi^ 120,000 dollars in specie, arrived safely in 
the United States. The sloop of war Wasp, of 18 guns, 
conunanded by Captain Blakely, encountered, on the 28th 
of June, tiie British brig of war Reindeer, of 19 guns, 
and after a spirited action of two hours compelled her t$ 

WhaX vafl tlM effect of M'Doooogh'B victcny on the land opeiationf 1 
•-^Hiat other naval actions took place thie year f 
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surrender. The British Tessel was 8o much disabled 
that it was found necessary to set her on fire. In Sep 
tember, Captain Blakely fell in vith and captured the 
British sloop of w^r Avon, of 20 suns. The appearance 
of a British squadron compellea Captain Blakely to 
abandon his prizes which sunk soon after the removal of 
her crew. 

In February, 1815, Captain Stewart in the Gonstitntion 
fell in with the British frigate Cyane, of 34 ffuns, and 
(he sloop of war Levant, of 21 guns, and notwithstanding 
their great superiority of force, engaffed them bolb and 
soon compellea their surrender. The British loss in both 
their ships was 77 killed and wounded ; tiie American, 3 
killed and 13 wounded. 

The frigate President, commanded by Captain Deca* 
tur, on the morning after sailing from New York, was 
diased by the Britisti blockading squadron, consisting of 
the Majestic, mounting 70 guns, and the Endymion, 
Pomona and Tenedos, oi 50 guns each. The Endymion, 
orertakinjg her first, was engaged, completely disman- 
tied, and her guns silencecT; l)ut the squadron soon 
after coming up, the gallant Decatur was compelled to 
strike his colours. 

A very spirited naval action was that of tiie Hornet, 
4)f 18 guns, commanded by Captain Biddle, and the 
Penguin, or 19 guns, fought in January, 1815, and ter- 
minated by the capture and destruction of the British 
vessel. The achievements of the navy had rendered 
this species offeree highly popular with the nation ; and 
its encouragement and gradual increase has ever since 
been the settied policy of the government 

The withdrawal of the British arms from the continent 
of Europe, and their embarkation for this country, ren- 
dered it a matter of necessity to fortify every important 
point on the seaboard, as it could not be known where 
the anticipated invasion was to take place. The peojile 
cf the great commercial cities, New Y ork, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Baltimore, employed themselves with great 
activity in strengthening their respective fortifications, 
and the militia were mustered, and large bodies of them 
drafted for camp duty. The military district in tiie 
neighbourhood of Washington, was assigned to Greneral 
Wmder, and 1000 regular troops were placed at his 

What measure! of defence were taken on the ieaboaid f—Who com 
•landed the army near Waahlngton f 
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disposal, with authority to call out 15,000 militia, if their 
services should be required. 

On the 10th of Au^st, a British fleet of 60 sail, under 
Admiral Cochrane, with a land force of 6000 men, under 
General Ross, entered the Chesapeake Bay, and proceeded 
to the mouth of the Potomac, when a squadron under 
Commodore Gordon entered that river, and advanced 
towards Alexandria. The principal part of the fleet, with 
the land forces, continued their course to the mouth of the 
Patuxent, and entered that river on the 18th. Commodore 
Barney, who commanded the American flotilla of g«a- 
Soats on that river, to prevent their falling into the hande 
of the enemy blew them up, and proceeded to join Gene- 
ral Winder. 

Tlie British, on fheir advance up the Patuxent, learning 
the defenceless state of Washington determined on an 
expedition to that city. Five thousand men, under Gene- 
lai Ross, having landed at Benedict advanced towards 
the capital; the Americans retiring before him. The 
whole force for the defence of the city, including militia, 
did not exceed 7200. They were concentrated on and 
near the heights of Bladensburdi. On the 24th the 
British advanced, and commencea an attaek, driving ixt 
the advanced parties until they encountered the lottery 
of Commodore Barney, manned with seamen and marines^ 
who gave them the only serious repulse whkh thejr met, 
and inflicted the heaviest loss which they suffered in the 
battle. Being deserted by the militia, this gallant little 
band were at length surrounded, and their commander 
being wounded, was captured and paroled for his courage 
by General Ross. The city was then abandoned by ue 
president and heads of depOTtments ; the whole .^erieaft 
force retreated to Greorgetown. 

At eight o*clock in the evening. General Ross entered 
the ci^r at the head of 800 men. Having arrived on; 
Capitol hill, he offered terms of ea^tulation, which were» 
that the ci^ might be ransomed by psying a sum of 
money nearly e^ual to the value of public and private 
property which it contained ; and that, on receivmff it,, 
the British troops 8hou\d retire unmolested. As Si«re 

When did the British arrive in the Chesapeake )— With what Ibrce f 
—Whither did Commodore Gordon's sqtiadron proceed 1—AdmiKrii 
Coclirane's I^What was done V)TComroodore Barney T— What occasiM» 
ed the British expedition to Washington t— Who commanded itV- 
When did. they commence the attaclcf-Wha resisted it manltaUjI-* 
What was the result 1— How did Ross behave a&et taking theeitt V^ 

9& 
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n^as no civil or mflitary authority on the spot, competent 
to enter into such an arrangement as this, he proceeded 
to bum the capitol, the president's house, the offices of the 
several departments, and a considerable number of private 
dwellings. The navy yard, with its contents, one 
frigate on the stocks, ana several smaller vessels were 
also destroyed. The libraries and public archives, 
together with all the works of art contained in the publie 
buildings, were included in the general conflagration. 
No parallel for this act of Vandalism can be found in the 
annals of modem warfare. 

Having accomplished their object, the enemy, on the 
25th, made a precipitate retreat, and, on the 30th, em- 
barked at Benedict. 

The squadron, under Commodore Gordon, which had 
advanced up the river Potomac, arrived at Alexandria 
on the 29th ; and the commander having wanted terms 
of capitulation to the citizens, by which tne shipping, 
naval stores, and merchandise were delivered uj), received 
the surrender of the place. A scene of indiscriminate 
plunder then ensued. The vessels in the harbour were 
taken and loaded with the large stores of flour, tobacco, 
cotton, wines, and sugars, of which Alexandria was the 
dep6t, and the whole was carried off with the squadron, 
on its retum down the river. The public and private 
buildings of the town were mercifully spared. 

The success of General Ross at Washington induced 
him to undertake the capture of Baltimore. He boasted 
that he would make that city his winter quarters, and 
with the force which he commanded he could march 
where he pleased in Maryland. 

The Americans were not unprepared for an attack in 
this quarter. A force of militia from Maryland and the 
neignbouring states, together with the regular troops who 
had recently been engaged at Washington, amounting in 
all to fifteen thousand men, had been assembled for the 
defence of the city. The command of these troo)>s was 

fiven to General Smith, of the Maryland militia, ansisted 
y General Winder. 

On the 11th of Septembei, a British squadron cf fifty 
sail, with six thousand men, entered the mouth of the 

What remarks are made on the conduct of the British f— When did the 
British retreat f— Wlia,t was done hy Commodore Gordon at Alexandria f 
^JThat was the next point of attack 1— What was said by Roes 1— 
what measures were taken for the defence of Baltimorel—When dia 
Ihe British arrive at the month of the Patapeco <— With what force » 
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PatapBco, and on the moTidag' of (he 12th commenced 
landing; at North Point, fourteen miles below Uie city. 
General Stricliei was detached with three thousand 
five hundred militia to oppose their advance. General 
Rose, having preceded the mun body of his arni; widi 
a small reconnoitering part;, was shot throusfa the breast 
b^ a rifleman, fell into the arms of his md-de-camp, and 
died in n few minutes. The command devolved on 
Colonel Brook, who led on the attack, which was com- 
menced by a discbar^ of rockets from the British, and 
was succeed by grape, canister, and smatl anus on both 
sides. After maintaining his position for an hour and a 
hcdf against a great superiority of numbers. General 
Strieker was at length obliged to retire to WorUiington 
Mills, half a mile in advance of the main body. 

On the night of the 13th, the British bivouacked in 
advance of the battle ground, and on the 13th commenced 
their march towards the city. When within two miles 
of the American lines they halted to await the result of 
die attack on Fort M'Henry. This fortress defends the 
narrow passage from the Patapeco into Baltimore harbour, 
two miles below the city, and its oommand had been 
enlrasted to Major Armistead, with one thousand men. 
Fort Covington, on the right of Fort M'Henry, was 
commanded b; Lieutenant Newcomb. On the ISth, a 
British aquadr<Hi of sixteen ships drew up in line of 
battle within two miles and a half of the forts, and at 

done sn lbs I3lh I— Whst fonJ vetb tombinled 1— 
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•onrise on the 13th, commenced an attack on them widi 
bombs and rockets. Twelve hundred men were detached 
to storm the works on the succeeding night, and the 
batde raffed with great far^ till the morning of the 14th, 
when the assailants, being completely foiled, were 
compelled to retire, and the sqaadron sailed down the 
riyer. Their example was speedily followed by the 
army, who had sanguinely anticipated the captare and 
plunder of Baltimore^ The whole fleet soon after Mt 
Chesapeake Bay for the south. 

While the central parts of the American seaboard 
were suffering these attacks from the British, the towns 
on the coast of New England were not spared. On the 
7th of April a detachment from the blockading squadron 
in Long Island Sound ascended the Connecticnt river to 
Pettipaug Point, and burned twent)^-two Teasels which 
had been moored there as a place ofsafety. The village 
was set on fire in several places, bat the flames were 
extinguished by the inhabitants. 

On the 9th of August, another detachment from the 
same squadron appeared off Stonington Point, and com 
menced a bombarament of the village. The militia of 
the neighbourhood, having assembled in considerable 
numbers with artillery, m^e so gallant a defence, that 
the British were compelled on the 11th to give up the 
contest and retire. 

The extensive seaboard of the state of Maine, by its 
defenceless state and its vicinity to the British provinces 
offered an easy conquest to the enemy. On the Uth of 
July a squadron under Commodore Hardy, with twelve 
hundred troops, took possession of Eastport, on Moose 
Island, erected fortifications, and requirea the people to 
take the oath of allegiance to his Britannic majesty, oi 
quit the island. Having aecomplished this obiect, the 
commodore returned to his station off New London 

On the 1st of September an expedition under Sir John 
Sherbrooke, governor of Nova Scotia, and Admiral Grif- 
fith, with 40 sail and several thousand troops, entered the 
Penobscot river and took possession of Castine. They 
next sent a detachment of 600 men to. Belfast, and having 
received the surrender of that place, proceeded 35 miles 
up the river to Hampden, to which place the American 

When waa an Msault made on them f— With what succesal— What 
followed »— What waa done by the British on the 7th of Ar>ril 1— On the 
■•** »f AuffitftlxOn the 11th of July 1— When was Maine invaded tf 
-o Sherbraoke T— What place did he first talce 1 
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fri^te Adams had retired on their approach. The militia 
had assembled in considerable numbers, but fled on the 
approach of the enemy. Captain Morris was therefore 
compelled to blow up his ship, destroy his stores, and 
retire with his crew to Portsmouth. The British com- 
manders having taken possession of the principal towns 
on the coast, published their proclamation at Castine, 
declaring the conquest of all the country east of the 
Penobscot to Passamaquoddy Bay, and requiring the 
submission of the people to the British government 
The territory thus occupied comprehends 42 flourishing 
towns — ^nearly one half of the state of Maine. 

The opposition to the measures of government in New 
£n?landf became more decided than ever at this period 
of the war. In Massachusetts it was even proposed to 
withhold the revenue of the state from the national trea- 
sury, and apply it to the purposes of local defence. A 
convention of delegates was assembled at Hartford for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the measures which 
might be deemed necessary for self-defence, and the 
recuess of their alleged grievances. To compose this 
assembly members were appointed by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island ; and two 
from New Hampshire, and one from Vermont, received 
their appointment from county meetings. The session 
commenced December 15th, 1814, and lasted three wecksy 
their deliberations being conducted with closed doors. 
On adjourning, the convention put forth an address, 
charging the general government with pursuing a system 
6f measures unfriendly to the interests of New England, 
and recommending amendments to the federal constitution. 
A committee was despatched . to Washington to confer 
with the national government on the subject of applying 
the revenue of New England to its defence; out the 
arrived of the news of peace arrested all further proceed- 
ings. 

The Spanish authorities at Pensacola, who had encou* 
faged the Indians in their hostilities since the commence- 
ment of the war, now afforded the same encouragement 
to the British. On the 25th of August three British ships 
of war arrived there, and landed military stores and pro- 
visions, and 300 troops, which were conducted to the 

Relate the a&ir of ihe Adams.— What portion of Maine was occupied 
by the British 1— What is said of Nantuclcet and the other islands? -Of 
the Hartford convention ?— Where did the British find shelter aod 
encouragement 9— When'*e did they draw supplies ? 
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Spanish fort. Colonel Nicholls, the commander, then 
pablished an address to the native inhabitants of Lonis- 
lana, calling on them to unite with the British in expel- 
ling tiie Americans from the south. This address, how- 
erer, had yery little efifect The enemy's army at Pensa- 
eola was supplied with proTisions from New Orleans by 
a direct commerce. General Jackson, who had the com- 
mand of the military district including Tennessee, Lon- 
biana, and the Mississippi territory, immediately arrested 
the intercourse between Pensacola and New Orleans, and 
prohibited all commerce between the two places. 

On the island oi* Barrataria near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, a horde of pirates had established themselyes, 
and were committing depredations on the commerce of 
all nations. As their force was considerable, the British 
commander at Pensacola endeavoured to engage them in 
^e service of the British, but his offers were declined, 
llie Americans took a more summary course with the 
pirates. C ommodore Patterson commandant of the Ame- 
rican squadron at New Orleans, attacked them with gun- 
boats, and other small craft on ^e 16th of September, and 
compelling them to seek safety in flight, captured their 
whole fleet of cruisers and pnzes, and conducted Ihem 
snieiy to New Orleans. 

On the 15th of September, the British sent an eiroedi- 
tion from Pensacola against Fort Boyer on Mobile Point 
at the entrance of the bay ; which was defeated with the 
loss of a ship of war, ana a considerable number of killed 
and wounded, llie whole armament then returned to 
Pensacola. 

The establishment of the British at this post was so 
injurious to the United States, that General Jackson 
determined on his own responsibility to dislodge them. 
Accordingly, on the 6th of November, he appeared before 
Pensacola with three regiments of regular infantry and a 
large body of militia, and sent a flag to the govemoi, 
which was fired upon and compelled to return. General 
Jackson then attacked the fort and carried it after a smart 
action, and compelled the British to retreat to their ship- 
ping; their escape being effected only by tiie blowing 
up of Barancas, a valuable fortress oelonging to the 
Spaniards. 

Who put a stop to this intercoune 1~Who offered alliance to ths 

Biratesl— Who conquered and expelled themi— Relate the affair of Fort 
loyer.— Why did General Jackson determine to dislodge the Brid^ 
worn Pensacola ?— -Give all account of his proceedings. 
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The British had for some time been preparing for an 
expedition against New Orleans. The fleet lately em- 
ployed in the Chesapeake, and the whole British force 
which could be spared from the Atlantic coast, had been 
assembled at Jamaica and at Bermuda, to prepare for this 
grand attempt. Large reinforcements had been ordered 
from England, under Greneral Packenham, furnished not 
only with the means of war, but with printing presses, 
and custom-house and civil officers, ana every thing in- 
cident to a permanent establishment. Indeed so certain 
were the enemy of accomplishing their object, that there 
were merchants on board the fleet who went out for the 
purpose of buying the cotton which was to compose a part 
of the coveted plunder. 

On the 20th of November, this formidable armament, 
consisting of sixty vessels with eight thousand troops, 
sailed from the West Indies, and on me 18th of Novemoer 
arrived at the entrance of Lake Borgne. On the 3d of 
December, General Jackson wiUi the regular troops from 
the Mobile and Mississippi territory, arrived at New 
Orleans, and immediately commenced a system of efficient 
measures for its defence. The militia of Louisiana and 
Mississippi were ordered out en masae^ and large detach- 
ments from Tennessee and Kentucky. From Governor 
Claiborne of Louisiana, General Jackson had previously 
learnt that the city corps had for the most part refused to 
turn out on the requisition of General Flournoy, that the 
legislature of the state, then fn session, had encouraged 
them in their disobedience, and that among the citizens 
there were many disaflfected to the government of the 
United States, and friendly to the British. 

Finding on his arrival in the city that this information 
was correct, and that the most imminent danger was 
threatened by the presence and influence of the dissected. 
General JacKson, after consulting with the governor and 
other leadin? citizens, on the 16th of December, issued 
an order, declaring the city and environs of New Orleans 
to be under strict martial law. The rigid police which 
this measure enabled Mm to exert, soon freed the city 
from the spies and traitors with which it had abounded ; 
and the citizens addressed themselves earnestly to the 
business of preparing for the vigorous defence of the city. 

What preparatioDB were made for an attack on New OrleanaT— When 
did the Britiih arrive 1— Who took the command at New Orleans I-— 
Why did he declare martial lawl— What was the effect of this measural 
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The fortifications were Btren^ened, and eyery man who 
could bear arms was required to take a part in the militaiy 
operations on which the safety of all depended. 

Fort St Philip, which guaraed 4ie passage of the river 
at Detour la Plaquemine was strengthens and placed 
under the command of Major Oyerton. An extensiye line 
of works was erected four miles below the city, on the 
east bank of the Mississippi, the right resting on the liyer, 
and the left reaching to an impenetrable cypress swamp. 
A ditch which had been dug for agricultural object, 
between the river and the swamp, was now made use of 
for an important military purpose. On its northern bank 
eDtrenchments were thrown up, and large quantities of 
cotton bales were so arrangea as to protect the troops 
effectually from the enemys fire. These works were 
well mounted with artillery. Opposite this position, on 
the west bank of the river. General Morgan with a body 
of militia was stationed, and near him Commodore Pat- 
terson with the crews and guns of part of his squadron; 
enfilading the approach of the enemy against the principal 
works. A detachment was stationed above the town to 
guard the pass of the Bayou St. John. These dispositions 
having been made for the defence of the city, the approach 
of the enemy was firmly awaited. 

To clear the wajr for the transportation of their troops 
by boats, the British first sent forward forty launches 
filled with men, who attacked, and after a desperate 
resistance, captured and destroyed, the American notilla 
stationed on Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, consisting 
of five gun-boats and a small sloop and schooner. Having 
thus obtained possession of the lakes, on the 22d of De- 
cember a detacnment was sent from their rendezvous, at 
Ship Island, to the Bayou Bienvenue, and having effected 
a landing unobserved, were marching towards the city. 
General Jackson having been apprised of their approacn, 
marched out and attacked them on the night of tne 23d. 
In this action the British lost 500 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. They retreated, and entrenched themselves a^ 
Bienvenue, four miles firom the American camp. The 
armed schoonere Caroline and Louisiana, dropped down 
the river from the city, and opened a fire on the British 
lines. On the 27th, the Caroline got aground, and was 

What preparatloDB were made for the det^nce of the city at Fan Sl 
Philip 1— On the east bank of the Mississippi 7— On the west bank ?— 
Above the city ?— Relate the affair of the gun-boats.— The action of the 
■^4 of December. 



set on fire and destroyed by the hat shot of the enemy. 
The Loaiaiana Bucceeded in gettiiig oat of the reach of 
tbeir batleries. 

On the 98lh the Biitith advanced within half a mile of 
the Ameiican lines, and opened a fire of shells and Toclceis, 
bnt were repulsed by the aitillerT. On the night of tha 
SiBt, they came within 600 yards of Ihe works, erected 
three batteries, and opened a heavy fire. Under cover of 
these batteries they attempt^ three times to storm the 
works, but were repulsed, and their batteries being si- 

I J .u.^ letumed to their former po«tion. 

J assault was reserved for the 8th of Janaaiy 
lu eusuiH its success it was deemed necessary to order a 
mmultaneous attack to be made on the main works, and 
on the positian of Cieneral Morgan and Commodore Pat- 
terson west of the river. Colonel Tbarnton was detached 
for the latter service, with 500 men, and soon effected a 
landing. Colonel Davis, with 300 Kentucky militia, 
being ordered to the water's edge to oppose them, was 
soon put to flight, and the Louisiana militia, under General 
Morgan, also ned, deserting their batteries. Commodore 
Patterson's battery being thus lefl unsupported, his crews 
were obliged to yield to a superior force; but the resistance 
which the; were able to make, detained the British until 
llie contest on the other side of the river was nearly ovce 

While these operations were going forward on (lie west 
bank of (he river, the decisive action was fought on the 

WhittDok plKeon IhBlTUil-On the SBlhl— On the Slit;— What 
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opposite side. At daybreak on the 8th, the main bodjf 
of the British, under Ueneral Packenham, advanced from 
their encampment to storm the American lines. A bat* 
teiT which they had erected the evening before, within 
800 yards, opened a fire to protect their advance. Tliey 
. came on in two columns, the left column along the levee 
ttgainst the American right, and the right column advan- 
cing to the swamp for the purpose of turning^ General 
JacKSon's leA. When they had approached within 300 
yards of the lines, forty pieces of artillery from the Ame- 
rican works, opened upon them a destructive fire of grape 
shot and musket balls, and mowed them down by nun- 
dieds, while the riflemen taking deliberate aim, made 
nearly everjr shot take effect. Through this destructive 
fire tne British left column rushed on with their fascines 
and scaling ladders, and carried the advanced bastion of 
the American nght ; but being unsupported, and assailed 
bj the battery planted in the rear, and a regiment oi 
nfiemen brought up for the purpose, they were driven 
from the cpround with immense loss of lives. The right 
column of the British having attempted to pass into the 
swamp for the purpose of turning the American left, were 
prevented from effecting their object by the nature of the 
ground, and being exposed to the fire from the batteries^ 
were compelled to retire. The assault continued an hour 
and a quarter, during which the British were exposed to 
the destructive fire Irom the American artillery and musk 
ketry, while the breast-works of cotton bales, which no 
balls could penetrate, afforded a perfect protection to their 
opponents. General Packenham was mortally wounded; 
General Gibbs, the second in command, also received a 
mortal wound ; and General Keane, the third in command^ 
was wounded so severely as to be incapable of performing 
his duties of commander. 

At 8 o'clock the British retreated to their works. The 
militia were anxious to pursue them, but General Jackson 
prudently determined not to nsk the loss of the city bv 
so rash a proceeding. Of the troops which the Bntisn 
had brought into the field, 700 were killed, 1400 wounded, 
and 500 captured, making a total loss of 2600. The 
Americans lost 6 killed and 7 wounded. Of General 
Morgan's detachment on the west bank, and of a party 

Describe the opening of the main batttle of the 8th of Jannaiy. — The 
eperatlons on Jackson^f right >-On hte left?— How long did the anaub 
*iflt V-Who fell I—What waa the result 1~Tbe loss oq each side 1 
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sent on a sortie on the British lines, 49 were killed, and 
178 wounded. 

The British kept up the appearance of renewing the 
attack, and on the 9th commenced a bomhardment of Fort 
St. Philip, which was continued till the 17th, and sue^ 
tained by Major Overton and his garrison with but triflinjQr 
loss. This, however, was merely a feint to co^er their 
final retreat, which took place on the IGtli of January 
under the direction of General Lambert. 

While the whole country was electrified with tne news 
of this important victory, intelligence was received from 
Europe of the conclusion of a treaty of peace by the com- 
missioners assembled at Ghent. The treaty had been 
signed on the 24th of December, and ratified hj the Prince 
Regent of England on the 27th. It was received in the 
United States on the Uth, and ratified on the 17th of 
February by the President and senate. The pacification 
of Europe in 1814 had removed all the real grounds of 
war between Great Britain and the Uitited States, by 
rendering the interruption of American commerce and the 
impressment of seamen unnecessary for promoting the 
objects of the British government. The conquests on both 
siaes were restored ; and provisions were made for settling 
the boundaries between the United States an<{ Canada, 
which have ever since been a subject of negotiation. 

A treaty to regulate the commerce between the two 
countries was signed at London on the 3d of July, and 
ratified by the President on the 22d of December. 

The Algerines having taken the opportunity, afforded 
by the war with Great Britain, to make dei)redation8 on 
< American commerce, war was declared against them in 
March, 1815, and a squadron under the command of 
Commodore Bainbridge was sent out to chastise them. 
The squadron in the Mediterranean under Commodore 
Decatur, after capturing some of their ships, appeared 
before Algiers and speedily compelled the Dey to sign a 
treaty relinquishing all future claims for tribute from the 
United States. On the arrival of C ommodore Bainbridge, 
arrangements were made with the regencies of Tunis and 
Tripdi which afforded security to the American commerce 
from the depredations of Barbary cruisers. 

Bow long did the British remain after the battle of the 8th 1— What 
intelligence came from Europe?— When was the treat? ratified^— Whai 
were some of its provisions?— When was a commercial treaty signed 1>- 
VThaX is said of the Algerines?— When was war declared against themf 
f- How was the affair terminated 7 
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President Madison^s second term of office being aboat 
to enire, an election was held in the autnmn of 18169 
which gare the first office in the nation to James Momoei 
md that of vice-president to Daniel D. Tompkins, of New 
Sfork. 



CHAPTER XL. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JABfBS MONROE. 

Thb change of administration made no apparent diffe- 
rence in the policy of goyemment Its attention was 
chiefly directed to the south. The Union was not coin 
sidered complete without the acquisition of Florida. 
Spain, against whom almost airher trans- Atlantic posses 
sions were in full reyolt, kept but a feeble hold of these 
countries. The goyemment of the United States ende»> 
Toured to obtain uiem in exchange for pecuniary claims; 
and not to alarm the pride of Spain, preseryed a strict 
neutrality between the mother country and her revolted 
colonies. ' 

Spain, however, hesitated to render up what remained 
to her of Florida. Some adventurers from the insurgent 
colonies, in the mean time, took possession of Amelia 
Island, off their eastern coast, and seemed determined to 
convert it into a stronff hold for bucaniering, for carrying 
on a commerce in s&ves, and for tampering with the 
Indians. The American government drove out the ooeo- 
pants and destroyed their establishment. 

In the following year, 1818, an occasion was presented 
for taking possession of the main land of Florida. The 
Seminole Indians, within the Spanish territory, having 
made hostile incursions on the neighbouring states. Gene- 
ral Jadcson, commanding the forces of the south, was 
ordered to reduce them, but not to enter Florida except in 
pursuit of an enemy. 

In addition to the regular force under' his command, he 

raised an army of volunteers, and pursued the Indians 

into Florida. Two Englishmen, Arouthnot and Ambris- 

Who gucceede^ president Madison 1— What terrftoiy did the Unhad 
States wish to acquire T— What Island was taken possession ofl— <Fsr 
what reason 1— Who captured it 1— What Indians showed hostility V- 
Who was ordered to ehaaUse them 1— How did he execute the conuni^ 
ftonf 
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ter, having failen into his hands, were accused of being 
engaged in incitingr the Indian hostilities, tried by court 
martial, and executed. The eeneral, being satisfied that 
die Spanish garrisons gave aid and protection to the In- 
dians, marched to Pensacola, the capital, and expelling 
the Spanish authorities, took possession of the place. 

For this occupation of a neutral territory General Jack- 
son was called to account by congress ; and the whole 
conduct of the Seminole war was made the subject of 
inyestigation by a committee appointed for that purpose, 
who drew up a report strongly mculpating the general. 
He was defended by the government party. Debate ran 
high, and divisions upon the several qnestions were nearly 
equal. The friends of the accused, nowever, succeeded 
in carrying his complete exculpation. 

Spam was in no condition to dispute the claims or con* 
duct of the United States. Her mmister, in the following 
year, even sig[ned a treaty in which the cession of Florida 
was stipulate. But King Ferdinand revised to ratify it, 
sending an envoy to make complaints on different pomts, 
principally with respect to encroachments upon the Mex- 
ican province of Texas. Ere the period of Mr. Monroe's 
presiaency expired, however, he had the satis&ction of 
nnallT negotiatinflr the acquisition of the Flotidas, on 
whicn he congratulated congress in 1831 . This diplomatic 
difiSculty being removed, me independence of the South 
American republics was recognised by their elder sister 
of the north, in the ensuing year. 

While thus completing itself in the south, the territory 
of the* United States proper was extending itself west- 
ward to and beyond the Mississippi. Illinois had just 
been admitted into the Union, and Missouri demanded 
also to be erected into a state. This gave occasion to 
very animated discnssions in congress, the northern mem- 
bers being desirous to deny to the people of this state the 
privilege of owning slaves, and tne southern members 
being equally anxious to grant them this boon. The state 
was nnally admitted by a sort of compromijae respecting 
futore applications of tne same nature. 

Tlie Missouri qnestion had hardly subsided, when 

Whom did he panlshf— How did he treat the Spanlardg t— By wnom 
was he called to account f— What waa the result f— What is said of 
Spain 1— When was Florida ceded to the United States f—When were 
the South American rraublics recognised 1— What state had j st been 
admitted into the tJnion 1— What state applied lor admlsBlon 1— Why 
irai her dahn disputed f— How did the a&ir terminate 1 

26 
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another subject of cootention arose, not less calculated to 
array the southern against the northern interests. This 
was the tariff. Ere this, howerer, became the absorbing 
topic of debate, a change of administration took place. 
In March, 1825, Mr. Monroe*s second term of office ex- 
pired. The election of a successor, not haTing been 
effected by the people on account of the large nuxnoer of 
candidates, devolyed upon the house of representatires. 
By their rote Jdin Quincy Adams was declared presH 
dent. Mr. Calhoun had been elected yice-president by 
thepeopie. 

Tiie period of Mr. Monroe's administration was signal- 
ised by the remarlcable yisit of General la Fayette to tiie 
Unitea States, which will long be remembered as the 
triumph of national gratitude. It lasted more than .a 
year, during which he trayersed the principal part of the 
union, and was eyery where receiyea with the most llyelj 
demonstrations of welcome and attachment. Before his 
Tetum to France, congress yoted him the sum of 200,000 
dollars, and a township of land, as a remuneration, in 
part, for his seryices during the reyolutionary war, and as 
a testimony of their gratitude. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ADMimSTKATION Or JOHK QUOTCT ADAH8 

The new president was inaugurated March 4th, 1895. 
His address on this occasion has been admired, both in 
this country and in Europe, as a n^aster-piece in dignity 
and style 

The yisit of General la Fayette to the United States, 
which had commenced on the 13th of August of the pre- 
ceding year, lasted through the summer of 1825. He 
had arriyed at New York, yisited New England, and the 
southern and western states, and wintered in Washington 
during tiie session of congress. On the I5th of June his 
arriyra in Boston, and attended on the 17th of the same 
month, the 50th anniyersary of the battle of Bunker, or 

What was the next subject of dispute in congress t— Who succeeded 
Mr. Monroe t— When did La Fayette visit the United States ?— What 
reception did he meet with t— what was ▼oted bv connessi— When 
WIS Mr. Adams inaugurated f— How long did La Fayette's TisU to tliit 
ewintrjlast) 
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rather Breed's Hill, and assisted at the ceremony of laying 
the comer stone of the monument since erected in com> 
memoration of this victory. In presence of the assembled 
concourse, comprising many thousands of the people of 
New England, numerous Tisiters from other parts of the 
Union, and a considerable number of the surviying heroes 
of the battle, an address was delivered by Mr. Webster, 
which was worthy of the occasion ana of the distill 
guished orator. In September, La Fayette took his d^ 
parture for France, in a national frigate which was sent 
>ut expressly to convey him to the land of his birth. 

During the year 1825, treaties were concluded between 
the United States and the Creeks, Kansas and Osaces^ 
oy which large tracts of the Indian lands were added to 
Jie already extensive public domain. 

In 1826, a treaty ot friendship, commerce and navig»> 
tion, between Denmark and the United States was coi^ 
duded ; and a similar treaty was also ratified between 
oar government and the fiederation of the Centre of Am^ 
ilea. 

On the 4th of July, 1826, John Adams died at Quinc^ 
Massachusetts, in the 91st year of his age; and on the 
same day, Thomas Jefferson expired at Monticello, in 
Virginia, in his 83d year. It was noticed as a remarkable 
ooincidence that these distinguished statesmen and patri- 
ots, who had both taken so active a part in establishinff 
the independence of the country, and had each sustained 
its highest office, should depart this life on the day 
which completed the first half century since they had 
sifined the charter of its freedom. 

The tariff of duties for the protection of American 
manufectures, which had been the subject of debate under 
the administration of Mr. Monroe, was again brought 
before congress during the last part of Mr. Adamses ad« 
ministration, and in 1828 thenewtariflfwas passed which 
rendered the system of protection the settled policy of the 
country. 

Mr. Adamses period of office being about to expire, an 
election was hela in the autumn of 1828, which gave the 
first office in the republic to Greneral Andrew Jackson* i 
Mr. Calhoun was a second time chosen vice-president. 

What was done June i7th, 1826 1— When and how did he return to 
France?— What treaties were made in 1826?— In 18261— What is said 
respecting John Adams and Thomas Jefferson T—When was the new 
tarfff passed t— What is said concemlns it?— When was Oenexil 
Jackson first chosen president 1 
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CHAPTER XLU. 
ADmsurnATHm or andbew jacksoit. 

It is B difficult task to write the history of an admims 
tiation which is not yet closed. The impartial awards of 
time are necessary in order to pronounce with certainty op 
the characters of leading men or the tendency of impor* 
lant measures. Leaving this office to the future histonan, 
we propose merely to fflance in a cursory manner at the 
principal eyents which naye distinguished the period of 
the present administration. 

A]b the political party, who elected President Jack- 
son, had been directly opposed to the supporters of Mr. 
Adams, the cabinet was changed, and a large number of 
executive officers were removed, and new ones appointed, 
immediately after the inauguration of the new president 
Tliis measure excited considerable clamour, but it was 
defended by an appeal to the precedent afforded by Mr. 
Jefferson, who had pursued the same course, though to a 
much smaller extent As no remarkable difference was 
apparent in the general policy of the government, the 
people regarded the change in tneir executive officers with 
little solicitude. 

In 1830, a new treaty of commerce was concluded 
with Great Britain, by which the ports of that power in 
the West Indies, South America, the Bahama Islands, 
the Gaicos and ine Bermudas were opened to the vessels 
of the United States, and our ports were thrown open to 
British vessels coming from those places. The conditions 
of this treaty and the manner in which it has been permit- 
ed to take ^ect are said to have given the carrying trade 
between this country and the West Indies chie&y to Bri- 
tish vessels. 

In May, 1830, a treaty between the United States and 
Turkey was signed at Constantinople, securing to this 
country the free navigation of the Black Sea and the 
trade of the Turkish empire. 

During the session of congress which commenced in 

' What changes took place on the acceaiion of the new president ^-> 
What treat/ was concluded in 18301— What other treatj waa mad* iii 
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the autumn of 1831, a bill was brought forward for grant- 
ir^ a new charter to the Bank of the United States, the 
old charter being about to expire in 1836. After a long 
and animated debate it was passed by a small majority. 
On receiving the bill for his approbation the president 
thought proper to return it to congress with a communica- 
tion m which his reasons were assigned for not affixing 
his signature to the bill. As the constitutional majority 
for passinjg the bill into a law without the signature of 
the president could not be obtained, the bank ceased 
to be a national institution at Utte expiration of its first 
charter. 

In the spring of the year 1832, the Winnebagoes and 
some other neighbouring tribes of Indians commenced a 
series of hostilities against the inhabitants on the north- 
western frontier. A body of regular troops under the 
command of General Scott bein? sent against the Indians, 
defeated them, and on the 27th of August captured the 
famous chief Black Ha\<rk. This terminated the war. 
Black Hawk and a number of his Indian friends were 
taken to Washington, and several other cities of ^e 
Union, in order to impress upon them such an idea of 
the strength and resources oi the country as to prevent 
the Indians from engaging in fresh hostilities, llie 
Indians were then permitted to return to their own ter- 
ritories. 

Congress was occupied during a great part of the ses- 
sion, wnich terminated in the summer of 1833, in discus- 
sing a new tariff bill, which was finally passed. Although 
it ^ected many changes in the protective duties, it was 
considered highly fayourable to the American manufac- 
turer, and gave creneral satisfaction to the supporters of 
that policy, which had become so popular in many parts 
of the Union, as to be called the American system. In 
seyeral of the southern states, it excited the most deter- 
mined opposition. The state of South Carolina, in con- 
vention, proceeded so far aS to pass an ordinance, openly 
resisting the law, and the people actually began to arm 
themselves for the purpose of carrymg the ordinance into 
effect. 

Such was the attitude of afiairs when congress assem- 
bled in the autumn of 1833, and all parties were anxiously 

When was ihe bank charter Tetoed ?— ^We an account of Black Hawk 
lUid his war.— When was a new tariff passed 7— What was its charaoer f 
—Who were dissatisfied with it 1— What coane wub adopted by Sotttk 
CaioUnaf 
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awBitiacf the lesiilt of Uie thieatened collisioii between 
the officers of the general goyemxaeat and the people of 
the opposing state. 

In December the president issued a proclamation^ in 
which, afler discussing the question of state rights, and 
asserting the right and power of the general ffoyemment 
to regulate commerce and imposts, he exhorted the people 
of South Carolina to desist from their opposition, and 
called upon the oitiaens of the United States to support 
him in the execution of the laws. 

The immediate effect of this proclamation was to unite 
ril the friends of the Union in support of the president. 
Many of his warmest |>olitical opponents declared their 
determination to give him their aid in preserving the in- 
tegrity of the Union, and asserting the supremacy of the 
laws. The goyemment and people of South Carolina, 
howeyer, were by no means intmiidated by this array 
of power. They still presented a bold front; and Mr. 
Cauioun, one of their leading statesmen, having resigiied 
the office of vice-president, and been elected to me United 
States senate, took his seat among the members of that 
body, to defend the position assumed by his native state. 

In this crisis, congress deemed it prudent to blend con- 
ciliation with menace, and to alleviate the gpevances of 
which the mdUfiers complained. With this view, towards 
the close of December, 1833, a bill was introduced into 
the house of representatives, substituting for the obnox- 
ious tariff a new and lower rate of duties, from and after 
the 3d of March, 1833. This bill gave satisfaction to 
neither party ; and while it was under discussion, another 
bUl was introduced into the senate for enforcing the col- 
lection of the duties, which effectually armed the execu- 
tive for the support of ^ revenue laws. This bOl was 
ultimately passed. 

When a considerable portion of the session had gon6 
by without any satisfactory adjustment of this alarming 
dispute, Mr. dlay, the same statesman who had effected 
the reconciliation of northern and southern interests in the 
Missouri affair, brought forward in the senate, byway of 
compromise, a new tariff bill, which met with the sup- 
port of Mr. Calhoun, and of the other senators from the 
southern section of the Union. It provided for a gradual 

What i« said of the president's proclamatloa 1— What was its effect f 
•-What was done by congress towards conciliating the nullifiers ?~ Whal 
was done towards eoforcine the obnoxious laws T— What wasprcKWseft 
by Henry Clay 1 ^^ 
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reduction of the duties ; thus enabling the manufaetnrei9 
to prepare for the change, and assuring their opponents 
fk ultimate redress. This being a money bill could not 
orijfinate in the senate ; but having been favourably re« 
ceiyed there as a pledge of peace, was introduced, by 
way of amendment, into the tariff* bill in the other house, 
and. being there agreed to, it was sent back to the senate, 
and finalfy passed. The dap^^r of disunion and civil war 
was thus completely removed. 

The session of congress was closed on the 3d of March, 
1833, and on the 4th, Greneral Jackson, who hat been a 
second time elected to the office of president, in the au- 
tumn of 1832, delivered his inaugural address in the hall 
of representatives. It was chiefly occupied in recommend- 
ing union to the states, and in pointing out the dangers 
they would incur by separation from, or disaOTeement 
witti, each other; Trie office of vice-president had been 
conferred by the people on Martin Van Buren. 

The next important measure of General Jackson's ad« 
ministration was the removal of the government deposites 
from the bank of the United States to the local oanks* 
In justification of this measure, the president, on the 18th 
of September, addressed to the cabinet a long and argo* 
mentative paper. His principal charges against the bank 
were, that its officers had employed means to retard the 
redemption of part of the public debt, retaining in their 
own hands the money which should have been applied to 
that redemption, and that they had exerted their influence, 
and misappUed their funds in controuling the press of the 
country. 

The commercial embarrassment and distfess occasioned 
by this measure arrayed a strong party in opposition to 
the president; and the subsequent session of congress 
was chiefly occupied with discussions connected with tl<e 
*Bank question.^ l^e president was sustained in his 
course by the house of renresentativea ; but the senate 
were resolute in their - opposition. Matters were even 
carried so far that a vote censuring the conduct of the 
president, and pronouncing it unconstitutional, was passed 
m that body. The alarm occasioned throughout the 
country by the derangement of the currency, caused a 

What was the character of his bill 1— What was its effect l—When 
did General Jacksoa enter upon his second term of office T— What is 
said of his'inaugural address )— Who was chosen viee*P|resident ?— What 
was the next important measure of the administration 1— What weM 
the reasons assigned by the president for this measure 9 
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temporary suspension of commercial business in many 
places, and a mat number of petitions from citizens in 
▼arioQS parts oT the Union were addressed to the president, 
praying for the restoration of the depositee to the bank. 
But with his usual finnness of purpose, he maintained 
the position which he had taken, and the depositee were 
not restored. When the temporary panic had passed 
away, howcTer, business speedily recovered its usual 

activitjr* 

In his message to con^^ress at the opening of the ses- 
sion of '834-5, the president adverted to certain claims , 
on the French goTemment for spoliations on our com- 
merce, committed under the Berlin and Milan decrees of 
Napoleon, which had been adjusted by a treaty fixing the 
amount at 25,000,000 francs, but had never been paid. A 
suggestion was thrown out in the message as to the pro- 
priety of makingr reprisals on French property in case of 
further delay. The French government of course took 
fire at this intimation, and assumed an attitude which 
seemed to threaten war. Neither nation, however, vras 
in a situation to render this desirable ; and the president, 
having in his message of 1835, without compromising 
his own dignity or that of his country, given such expla- 
nations of his previous declarations as he thoUjght consist- 
ent with truth and propriety, the French ministry firladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity thus afforded oi 
satisfying the American claims without delay. 

In tiie winter of 1836, the Seminole Indians ccnn- 
menced hostilities in Florida, rava^ng the plantations, dnd 
killing jgreat numbers of the inhabitants. A considerable 
force ofregular troops and volunteers was sent against 
them without success, until it became necessary to order 
the greater part of the regular army to the defence of the 
southern border. The war, however, has not yet been 
terminated, (October, 1836.) The Creeks and several 
other tribes having united their arms ¥dth those of the 
Seminoles, were reduced to submission, and the greater 
part of ^em transported west of the Mississippi ; but 
the Seminoles are still engased in hostilitits with the 
people of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and MississippL 
Great numbers of them have been destroyed, and others 
captiued and transported to the western territories of the ' 

What WM Ub efl^t in congreaa V- On biulneak f— What occasioned 
An apprehension of war witn France f—How was it averted t—Wlut 
^diaos commenced war in 1636?— What is said concerning this war } 
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United States ; but the nature of the country affords 
them great facilities for retreat and concealment ; and the 
resolution which they evince, while it renders this the 
most obstinate of any of the namerous Indian wars in 
which the United States have been engaged, gives little 
reason to hope for its termination without effecting theii 
removal en masse to the regions beyond the Mississippi. 
During the present administration, the whole of the 
public debt of the United States has been extinguished; 
and in the summer of the present year, (1836,) congress 
passed a bill for distributing the surplus revenue among 
the several states of the Union, which received the sanc- 
tion of the president, and became a law. 



In the cursory view which we have thus taken of the 
erents of the last eight years, we have carefully abstained 
from expressing any opinion on the character of the 
measures adopt^ by the government. That, as we have 
already observed, belongs to the future historian. A 
desire to render this brid history complete, has induced 
as to record these events, while a no less anxious desire 
to preserve its impartiality has determined us to leave to 
the unerring awards of time, the characters and motives 
of oar contemporaries* 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

ITb, the people of the United Statea, in order to form a more perfect 
vnioo, eit&bliflli junice} enmire domemc U^nquiUity, proYide nr the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and aecme the blearingf 
of liberty to ourselvee and our pofterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

ARTICLE L 

Sbot. L— All leclslatiYe powers herein granted, shall be Tested in a 
congress of the United States, which shall consist of a senate and house 
of representatives. 

SnoT. n.— I. The house of reprasentatiTes shall be composed of mam- 
ben chosen every second year, by tlHi people of the several states ; and 
the electors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite ibi 
electors of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a refwesentative who shall not have attained 
the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of tike 
state in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this union, according 
to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to Uie 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service fcr a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, tliree-fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration diall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they sliall by 
law direct. The number of representatives shall not exceed one m 
everj thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one representa- 
tive: and until such enumeration shall be made, the state of Aev 
BdnmMrt shall be entitled to choose three; MauachtisettSj eiriit; 
Bhoae bland and Prcvidenet Plantationay one; CotmecttctO, five; 
New York, six; Neto Jersev, four; Pehnavlwmui, eight; Dekuoan, 
ene ; Maryland^ six ; Virginia, ten ; North CaroUna, five; Souih Caro- 
Una, five ; and Georgia, three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, the 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vaeancieSi 

6. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and other 
officers, andsluill liavethe sole power of impeachment. 

Sbot. m.— 1. The senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senatMS fiom each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six yean ; 
and each senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided, as eaually as may be, into three 
classes. The seats of the senaton of the fint class shall be vacated at 
the expiration of the second year ; of the second class, at the expirati<Mi 
of the fourth year ; and of the third class, at the expiration of the siAh 
year: so that one-third mav be chosen every second year; and if va- 
cancies happen by reBignation or otherwise, during the recess of tlie 
legislature of any state, the executive thereof may make tempocary 
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appointment until the next meeting of the logblatora, which shall 
then fill such vacanciee. 

3. No peraon shall be a senator who shall not have atuined tothe 
age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States^ 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for 
which he shall be chosen. 

4. The ▼ice-president of the United States shall be president of the 
senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

6. The senats shall choose their other officers, and also a president pro 
tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or when he snail exercise 
the office of president of the United States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachmenta. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affijrmation. 
When the president of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment, in cases of impeaahment, shall not extend farther than 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honour, trust, or profit, under the United States ; but the party con- 
victed shall, nevertheless, be liable and sul^ect to Indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment according to law. 

SscT. Iv.— I. The times, places, and manner ci holding elections 
for senators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by 
the legislature thereof; but the congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in evenr year ; and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall bj 
law appoint a different day. 

Sbot. v.— 1. Each house shall be judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members: and a majority of each shall eon* 
stitute a quorum to do business; out a smaller number may a4Journ 
IkxHn day to day, and may be authorised to comi>el the attendance of 
absent members, in such manner, and under such i>enalties, as each 
house mav provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedin«;s, punish Its 
members for dismderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member. 

a Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in their judg* 
ment, require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either 
house, on any .question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, without the 
consent of the oth«r, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sittine. 

Shot. YI.— 1. The senators and representatives shall receive a coo^ 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out ef 
the treasury of the tlnitea States. They shall, in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arresL 
during their attendance at the session of their respective houses, and 
In going to and returning from the same ; and for any speech or debau 
in either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time tor which he 
vras elected^ be appointed to any civil office under the authoritv of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
vrhereof shall have been increased, during such time ; and no person 
bolding any office under the United states, shall be a member of either 
house gi ging his continuance in office. 

Shot. Yu.— 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
house of representatives ; but the senate may propose or concur with 
amendmentSi as on other bills. 
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% Every bill, ivhicli iball hxn puMd the haoM of repranntativei 
and the senate, shall, before it becomes a law. be presented to the 
prarident of the United States ; if he appnnres, ne shall sisn it : but if 
not, he shall return h with his objeeUons to that house in which it slial. 
hnTe originated, who slutll enter the objections at large on their joornal. 
and proMed to reconsider it. If« after such reconsideration, two-inirds of 
that nouR shall agree to pass Uie bill, h shall be sent, tegether with the 

aectionff, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be lecon- 
ered: and if approyed by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases, the Toies of both houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and najs ; and the names of the perscMis yotiag far and 
•gainst Uie bill shall be entered on the journal of each houae respectr 
Ifslj. If any bill shall not be retnmea by the president withhi ten 
4ays (Sundays excepted) after It shall have been presented to hinii 
ttie same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
ttie congress, by their adjournment, prayent its retom ; m which case, 
It shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence at the 
senate anid house of representatiyes may be necessary, (except on a 

Question of adjournment,) ^all be presented to the president of the 
Fnited States : and, before the same shall take eflbct, shall tw ap p royed 
by him, or, being disapproyed by him, shall be repassed by two-tnirds of 
tne senate and house of repreeentatiyes, acooralng to the nilea and 
limitatio ns pr escribed in the case of a bill. 
SaoT. Yin.— The congress riiall have power— 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to paj the 
debts, and proyide fcr the common defence and eeneral welfare of the 
United States Lbut all duties, imposts, and excuses shall be nntfbnn 
throughout the United States: . 

2. To borrow money on the credit of t&e Uidted States: 

8. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the seyenl 
states, ana with the Indian tribes: 

4. To establish an uniform rule of natnralisatiqiit end uniform laws en 
the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the United States : 

5. To coin moneyi reralate the yalue thereof and of foreign coin, and 
ftx the standard of weights and measures : 

0. To provide for the punishment of counteifoltiBg the iecnrhlse and 
enrrent coin of the United States : 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

& To promote the progr e ss of science and nselh! aits by eecarlnc for 
limited times, to authon and inventors, the excluilye rig^t to ueir 
rsspective writings and discoveries: 

9. To conltitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court : To define 
and punish piracies and felonies commitlea on the Ugh seas, and 
oflbnces aninst the law of nations : 

10. To declare war, grant letters of oarque and reprtel, and make 
nles concerning captures on land and water: 

U. To raise and support armies ; but no a pp roprl a l te i of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than two yean : 

It. To provide and maintain a nayy : 

18. To make rules for the government and regidationcf the land and 
naval forces: 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the lavrs of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions : 

16. To proyide for otganizine, arming, and discipUnlna the nnhia, 
and forsoveming such parts of them as may be emplc^ed Inthe service 
of the United States; resenring to the states respectively the appcrfnl^ 
ment of the offlcen, and the authority of training the militia, accordinff 
to the discipline prescribed by congress : 

18. To exercise exclusiye legislation, In all cases whataoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
*^lsr sutes, and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of tte 
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%ym mment ^ the United States, and to ezerclse like amlioiit^ over all 
places purciiaaed Yxj the consent of the legislature of the state in which 
the same shall be for the erection of forts, magazines^ arsenals, doclc* 
yards, and other needfal buUdin£8:»And, 

17. To make all laws which sliall be necessary and proper, for car 
ryine into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this constitution in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereoiT 

SsoT. IX.~1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro* 
nibited by the congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight ; but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of liabeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post fi^sto law, shall be passed. 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proper 
don to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. ■ 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any statei 
No preference shall be given, by any regulation or commerce or revenue^ 
to the ports of one state over tlioee of another ; nor shall vessels bound 
to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of 
Appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
fiom time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without 
the consent ofcongress, accept of any present, emolument, office or 
title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SioT. X.— 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confede- 
ration; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money, emit bills of 
credit ; make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment <rf 
4ebts ; jsass any bill of attainder, ex post focto law. or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any Imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necee* 
flair for executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce of all duties 
stna Imposts laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
of the treasury of the United States ; and all such laws shall be subject 
to the revision and controul of the congress. No state shall, wihout the 
eonsent of congress, lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops or ships of 
war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with aiuMher 
fltabe, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actnally invaded, 
er in such imminent danger as willnot admit of delay. 

ASTICLE IL 

SioT. I.— 1. The executive power shall be vested in a president of the 
United States of America. He sliall hold his office during the term of 
four yean. and. together with the vice-president, chosen km: the same 
tennj3e elected as follows : 

S. Each state shall appoint. In such a manner as the legislature there- 
ef may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of 
eenators and representatives to which the state may be entitled in the 
eongrees ; but no senator or representative, or person holding an offlca 
<f trust or profit under the United States, shall oe a{q;)ointed an elector. 

3. [Annulled. See Amendments, Art 13.1 

4. The congress may determine the time of choosing the eleetori^ aad 
ihe day on which they shall give theur votes ; which day shall be tht 
same throughout the United States. 

27 
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b. Ho penon «xcept a natOKl bom cMmii, or a eitlim of the UbIMI 
Sutof al the timo oi tho adoption of thif conititation. shall be eligibto 
to Um ollloo of pmident ; oeliher ihall any penou be eligible to tbal 
office who ihau not have attained to the age of thiny*AYe yean, and 
been fimrteen vean a resident within the United States. 

C In ease or the rsmoval of the president fiom office, or of his death| 
resignation, or inabilitT to dischaige the powen and duties of the said 
office, the sane shall aevolve on the Yice-prssident ; and the congress 
mar oy law provide far the case of removalt deathj resignation, or ina- 
bility, both of the (ffesident and vice-president, declanng what officer 
shall then act as president; and sacn officer shall act acowdinglyt 
vntil the disaMlity is removed, or a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services a coos* 
pensation which shall neither be incroMod nor diminished during tha 
period for which he shall have been elected ; and he shall not receivsi 
within that period, any other emolument from the United States, or aqy 
of them. 

' & Before he enter on the execution of bis office, he shall take tfa» 
following oath or affirmation : 

9. ** I do solemnly swear [or affirm] Uiat I will fatthfnlly execute iho 
office of president of the united States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the Unhra 
States." 

SioT. 11— 1. The president shall be commander in chief of the amj 
and navy of the United Sutes, and of the militia of the several states 
when called into the actual service of the United States; he may r»> 
quire the opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the exe- 
cutive departments, upon anv sutrfect relating to the duties of their 
respective offices; and he shall have power to grant reprieves an4 
pardons for offences against the United States, exceiA m cases at 
linpeachment. 

9. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of iho 
senate, to make treaties^ provided two>thirds of the senators present 
concur; and be shall nominate, and by &nd with the advice and con* 
sent <tf' the senate, riiall af^nt ambaseadon. other public ministenv 
and consuls, Judges of the supreme court, and aM other officers of the 
United States, whose app(4ntments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be establidied by law. But the eonness may bf 
>aw vest the appointment of such inferior officen as they thinkipropsi^ 
In the president alone, in the oonrts of law, or In the* heads of depart* 
ments. 

8. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of- the senate, by granting conmiissions wfaicA 
shall expfaw at the end of their next session. 

Sac V. IIL— He shall from time to time give to the congresi information 
■of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration suck 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on 



traordinary occasions, convene both nooses, cnr either of them ; and in 
esse of disagreement between them with respect to the time or adjourn- 
ment, he may adbum them to such time as ne slntll think proper; bar 
shall receive ambasnulors and other public ministers; ha shall takfe 
care that the laws be foithfiilly executed ; and shall commission all tkn 
officers of the United States. 

SaoT. IV.— The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of itm 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment far, an4 
conviction ot, tteascm, bribery, or other high crimes and mM<i«mp^i^ 



ARTICLE m. 

SaoT. L— The judicial power of the United States shall be vested la 

'Mie supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the congress may 

^ time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the ruiveina 
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and Inferior eonitflt riiall ludd their offlees during good behaTlonr, 
and thall, at stated timefl. receive for their services a compensatioa 
which shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SncT. n.— 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equit^i arising under this constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall he made, under their authority ; to 
all cases affecting ambassadora, other public ministers, and consuls ; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a nart^ ; to controversies between two 
or more states, between a state ana citizens of another state, between 
i^tizens of different states, between citizens of the same state claiming 
lands under grants of diflTerent states, and between a state or the citizens 
thereof, and loreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and con- 
suls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the supreme court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
-with such exceptions, and under such regulations, as the congress shall 
make. 

8. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury : and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes 
shall ..... 



»wll have been committed ; but when not committed within any state, 
the trial shall be at such place or places as the congress may by law 
have directed. 

Sbot. 111.^1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
.evying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No per«>n shall be convicted of treason, unless on the 
teAimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in 
open cotut. 

2. The congress shall have power to declare the punishment of trea* 
0on ; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or fiir- 
fiaiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 

ASTIGLE IV. 

• 

Sbct. I.— Full faith and credit shall be given, in each state, to the 

giblic acts, records, and judicial proceeding of every other state : and 
e congress may, by general laws, prescribe the mannft in which such. 
acts, reciords, and i»oceeding8 shall be proved, and the efEdci thereof. 

Sbot. II.— 1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to aU the pri- 
irileges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

SL A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall ftee from justice, and Ise found in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labour in one state, under the laws 
thereof escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therem, Ise dischaiged from such service or labour; butfhall oe 
delivered np^ on claim of the party to whom such service or labour may 
be due. 

Sbct. III.~-1. New states may be admitted by the congress into thie 
Union; but no new state shall oe formed or erected within the jurisdic- 
tion of any other state, nor any state be formed by the junction of two <a 
more states, <a parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the states concerned, as well as of the congress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rolee and Kvulatlons respecting the territory or other property belong- 
Ing to the united States; and nothing in this constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
particular state. 

Sbot. IV.^The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union a repnbliean form of government, and shall protect each of then 
aciinflt invasloD; and, on aj^licition of the legisUture, cr of the eza 
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coiivt} (wlMn the lugMitw cuuMl be co&TSBed^ againik dflmeak 
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ARTICLE T. 

Tlie eongTMi, whenerer two^lUrdi of both houBM Aall deem it nece^ 
«i7i ihftU propote amendmeiitA to this conttituUoii ; or, on the applica- 
UoD of the legtilaturei of two-thirds of the sevwal states, shall call a 
GODTention (or proposinc amendments; whiclK in either case, ahall be 
talid, to all intents aiui purposes, as part of this constitution, whan 
■mtified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several states, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode oir 
latificaiiott may be proposed bj the congress: provided, that no amend- 
SAent which may be made jxlor to the year one thousand eiglit hundred 
and eight, sliall, in any manner, alfea the fint and fonuth clauses in tha 
ttinth section of the fint article ; and that no state, without its r/«M«irt^ 
shall be deprived of its'equal sumage in the senate. 

ASnCLE YL 

i. AH d^bls contracted, and engagements entered into, before the 
adaption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United States^ 
under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which ehall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or wliich shall be 
made, under the authoritv of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law m the land : and the Judges in every state snail be bound therc^ ; 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

8. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the mem- 
bers of the several state legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
oiBcerL both of the United States and of the -several states, shall be 
bound by oath or aiBrmation to support this constitution : but no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or pulillc trust 
under the United States. 

• ARTICLE VIL 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be sofikient for 
the establishment of this constitution between the states so ratifying the 



GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
William Jaoxioii, tkerekuy. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Abt. L— Congress shall make no law respecting an establidunent ef 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the fine* 
dom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Art. Q.— a yrell regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right (n the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

Abt. m.— No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner ; nor in time of war, but in a manner to 
be prescribed liy law. 

Art. nr.^The right of the people to be secure in their persons, hooseiL 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shaU 
not be violated ; and no warrants studl issue, but upon probable cauee^ 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seised. 

Abt v.— No person shall be held to answer fw a capital or othCTwIae 
Inamous crime, unless oi a presentment or indictoitiiit of a grand joty 
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except in easM arising in the land or naTal iircea, or In the militia when 
in actual service, in lime of war or public danger; nor shall aoy penoo 
be subject, for the same offence, to be twice put in leopardy of life or 
limb ; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or pn)i>ertv, without due procesa 
of law ; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witneaa 
against himself; nor shall private property be taken for public usOi 
without just compensation. 

Aht. YI.— In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy thd 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed ot 
the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the wit« 
nesses against him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favour; and to have the assistance of counsel for bis defence. 

Aht. YIL— In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceeditwenty dollars, the right of trial by.jury shall be preserved; 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in anv coui* 
of the United States, tnan according to the rules of the common law. 

Art. YIII.— Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments Inflicted. 

Akt. IX.^The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Art. X.— The powers not delegated to the United States by the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states, 
respectively, or to the people. 

Abt. XI.— The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or ec[uity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States, by citizens of another state, or by citi- 
sens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Abt. Xn.— 1. The electors ^all meet in their respective states, and 
▼ote by ballot tor president and vice-president, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall 
name, In their ballots, the person voted for as president, and in distinct 
ballots the pereon voted for as vice-president; and they shall make dis- 
tinct lists of all persons voted for as president, and of all persons voted 
for as vice>ivesident. and of the number of votes for each, which list they 
shall sign and certinr, and transmit sealed to the seat of government of 
the United States, directed to the president of the senate; the president 
of the senate shall, in the nresence of the senate and house of represent* 
atives, open all the certincates, and the votes shall then be counted: 
the person having the greatest number of votes for president shall be the 
presidenu if such numoer be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and If no person have such majority,then from the persons 
having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted for as president, the house of representatives shall choose irame- 
diatelv, by twUot, the presidenL But in choosing the president, the 
Tote shall be taken bv states, the representation from each state having 
dne vote: a quorum ror this purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall 
be necessary to a choice. And if the house of representatives shall not 
choose a presidenL whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
Uiem, before the fourth dav of March next following, then the vice- 
president shall act as president as in the ease of the death, or other 
constitutional debilltv,of the president. 

2. The person havlntf the freateet number of votes as vice-president 
shall be the vice-presiaent, it such number be a majority of the whole 
namber of elActors appointed; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two lUghest numbers on the list the senate shall choose the 
vice-president: a quorum for the purpose irtiall consist of two4hirds of 
the whole number of senaUus and a majority of tho whole namber shall 
be necessaxy to a cholct. 

S7» 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



(ThtfigmmcnOiB r^ght hand rrfw U> 0$ pat* pf a$ kMaty tn vAkh mi 
qf eachgoeittrrfmndtomajf btfitmd.) 
fmr Twf 

1492 Colnmbufl discovers the New World IS 

1497 The Gabots discoyer the Continent of North Anwrica • . 14 

1499 Vespucci's voyage with Qjeda 14 

1601 Vojage of Cortereal ... 14 

1512 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida . ^ . . .17 
1623 Yerrazani explores the American coast . ... 15 

1625 NarvaezattemptB the conquest of Florida 18 

1534 Jaques Cartier sails up the St. Lawrence 16 

1539 Ferdinand de Soto commences the conquest of Florida . . 19 
1641 Soto discovers the Mississippi river ... . * . 20 

1562 Ribault leaves a French colony on the coast of Florida . . 21 
1564 Laudonniere begins a French settlement on the river May . 21 
1566 Laudonniere's colenv destroyed by the Spaniards . . .22 
St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, founded 

by Pedro Melendez 22 

1568 The Spanish colony on the river May destroyed l^ De 

Ooureues 92 

1676 Frobisher's expedition 23 

1579 First vovage Of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 23 

1584 Raleigh's first expedition sent to Carolina commanded by 

Amidas and Bariow 94 

1603 Gosnold's voyage to New England . .26 

1605 First permanent French settlement in North America made •■ 

at Fort Royal .16 

1606 First charter of Virginia issued 28 

1607 Jamestown in Virginia founded; the earliest permanent 

English settlement in North Amwica . . . ' .30 

1608 Quebec seuled bv Champlain 16 

1609 Henry Hudson discovers the Hudson river 79 

Second charter of Virginia granted . . . . - . .33 

1610 The starvingtime in Virginia ..;.... 34 

1611 Sir Thomas Dale arrives in Virginia . . . ... .36 

1613 New York settled by the Dutch 79 

1619 First General Assembly in Virginia ...... 37 

1620 Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 63 

1621 Charter granted tothe Dutch west India Companv for settlkig 

the territory between the Connecticut and the Delaware . 80 

1622 Patent granted to Gorges and Mason by the Plymouth Com- 

pany ' . . 56 

1623 Portsmouth and Dover settled by Gorges and Mason . . 66 
Albany settled by the Dutch 80 

1624 Dissolution of the London Company * 40 

1027 The Swedes setde on the Delaware, and call their colony New 

Sweden 96 

1630 Heath's patent for Parolina granted . . . •, . 102 

1631 Clayborne forms a'settlement on Kent Island .... 46 
Windsor in Connecticut settled .62 

1633 Maryland settled by Lord Baltimore .... . • •41 
The Dutch settle at Hartford 62 

1634 Banishment of Roger Williams 60 

Representative form of government first adopted in New Eng- 
land yB9 

1635 Saybrook settled by John WinUirop a* ^ 

31*F 
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1742 jfttaflion of Oeoigia by the Spaniaida aucceiffiiUy iciiflted . 114 

1744 War between France and England .77 

1746 Loulebouxf taken 78 

1748 Treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelle 78 

1762 Charter of Georgia surrendered to the king . . 114 

1764 Commencement of the old French War . . . ; 116 

Congress of Delegates from seven colonies meet at Albany 118 
1766 Nova Scotia conquered bf the British 119 

Defeat of General Braddock 120 

1766 War formally declared between France and England . . 121 
Fort Oswego taken by Montcalm 1S2 

1767 Fort William Henry taken by Montcalm 1S2 

1768 Forts Du Quesne and Frontignac taken by the English . . 124 

1769 Quebec taken. General Wolfe kiUed 19S 

1766 Stamp act passed 128 

First ck)ntinental Congress meets at New York . . .129 

1766 Stamp act repealed 130 

1768 Boston garrisoned by British troops 132 

1770 Boston massacre 133 

1772 Aflkir of the schooner Gaspee 134 

1773 Tea destroyed in Boston . . > 136 

1774 Boston Fort bill passed *^. 186 

Continental Congress assembles at Philadelphia . . .144 

1776 April 19 Battle of Lexington and Concord . . . .141 
May Ticondenga and Crown Point taken . .143 

Ja!«6 17 Wasliington appointed commander in chief . . 144 

Battle of Breed's HiU 145 

Not. 19 Montreal taken 149 

Dec 31 Atuck on Quebec defeated. Montgomery killed . 160 

1776 March 17 Boston evacuated by the British . .148 

June 28 Attack on Charleston defeated 161 

July ' 4 Declaration of Independence 164 

Ang. 26 Americans defeated on Long Island . . . .167 
Sept. 16 New York occupied by the British . . . .169 

Oct. as Battle of White Plains 169 

Nov. Retreat of Washington through New Jeney . 160 
Dec 96 Battle of Trenton \tSt 

1777 Jan. 2 Battle of Princeton 168 

Arrival of La Fayette 168 

Arrival of Buigoyne ....... 173 

July Ticonderoga taken by Burgoyne's troops . .174 

Capture of General Irescott 169 

General Howe leaves New York, and sails whh 16,000 

men for the south 170 

Aug. 16 Battle of Bennington 177 

SepU 11 Battle of Brandy wine 170 

18 Congress leaves Philadelphia ..... 171 

19 Battle of Stillwater 179 

26 I^iladelphia occupied by the British . . . .171 

Oct 4 Battle of Germantown 171 

r Second battle of Stillwater 189 

12 Surrender of Burgoyne 181 

^ 22 Battle of Redbank 172 

Nov. 16 Articles of confederation of the United States rat Jied 166 
Dec 11 Washington retires to Valley Forge . . .173 

1778 * Treaty between France and the United States . . 183 

May Retreat of Barren Hill 186 

June 18 The British evacuate Philadelphia . .166 

28 Battle of Monmouth 186 

Tuly Arrival ofCountD'Estaing with a French fleet ". 187 

Masssicre at Wyoming . 187 

Ang. Unsuccessful attempt to recover Rhode V.anl . . \87 
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VnTtb. UMocceiifal attempt of the BritiA on Pfact BojmI .193 
llanli 8 Bttttto of Briar Creek .. . . . . I9B 

April General PreToit advaneef towards CharleMoa . . 198 
May Deicent of the British on Ylrginia .189 

lone 90 DeliBat of General Lincoln at Stono Fen7 . • ^^ 

Inly Deeeentofthe British on Connecticut . . Ifi9 

15 Storming of Stony Point IW 

19 8U)rminf ofPaulusHook 190 

2$ DeliBat of the Americans at Penobscot .191 

8e|it' Arrival of the French fleet at Savannah . « .194 

28 Battle of the Bon Homme Richard and Seimpis . 195 

Oct. 4 Siege of Savannah 194 

1760 May 12 Charleston capttulates 198 

89 Battle at the Waxfaaws 199 

Inly 13 BritiiAi defeated at WUliamsonli Plantation . 200 

Aug. 16 Battle of Camden 202 

18 Defeat of Somter at FMiing Creek ... .304 
SepL Arnold's treason at West mnt . ' . . . .SOT 

Oct. 7 BatUe of KincHi Mountain 904 

Dec Revolt of the Pennsylvania tttaops • . • .210 

1781 JvL Descent of Arnold on Viigink 211 

17 Battle of Cowpens . . . . .312 

March 16 Batae of Guildford 215 

April 83 Marion talces Fort Watson 316 

Bfvr Siege of NinetySIx 317 

Aug. 4 Death of Colonel Hayne .219 

Sept. 6 Descent ofthe British on New London .222 

7 Naval enngement of De Grasse and Giavefl « . 331 

SBattleofEutaw 318 

Oct. Siege and surrender of Torktown .226 

1782 Fetk. 27 General Conway makes a motion in the British Par- 

liament for discontinuing the American war . . 997 
March Lord North retires from the ministry . . . .328 
Nov. Treaty of peace between the United States and 

Great Britein signed 328 

Dec American ofBcons petition CongreM for payment of 

arrears 329 

I783March Meeting ofthe officers 399 

April 19 Cessation of hostilities between the United States and 

Great Britain proclaimed by General Washington 330 

Dec 4 Washington takes leave of the officers of the army . 331 

33 Washington resigns his commission . • .331 

1784 Sept. Shays's rebellion 333 

1785 March Convention at Alexandria 334 

1986 Sept. Convention at Annapolis 336 

1787 May Convention meets at Philadelphia for fiamtng the 

Federal Constkution 335 

Sept. 17Coiistitution made public 336 

1789 March 4 Washington's Admmistration commences . . 338 

1790 National debt funded 341 

Aug. 7 Creek War terminated by a treaty . . . .342 

1791 Nov. Defeat of General St. Clair 243 

Vermont admitted into the Union .... 243 
1794 Aug. 20 General Wayne defeats the Indians on the Miami 345 
1797 March 4 Commencement of John Adams's Administration . SS48 

1799 Dec. 14 Death of General Washington 260 

1800 Sept. 30 Treaty of peace between the United States and 

France signed 250 

Nov. Congress Hist sits at Washington . . .330 

tSOl March 4 Commencement of Jeflbrson^ Administration • . 351 

July 20 Louisiana ceded to France . . . . • 
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